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Arv. 1.—1. Auricular Confesston. Six Letters, on the Ca- 
tholic Principle and Practice of Private Confession toa Priest. 
In which are embodied some of the principal Testimonies, as 
well of the Primitive Fathers, as of the highest Anglican au- 
thorities, in favour of that Practice. With a Preface, Notes, 
and General Postscript. Oxford: Parker, 1842, 


2. The Golden Grove (including A Guide for the Penitent). 
Oxford: Parker. 1836. 


3. Manuel des Confesseurs. Par VAbbé J. Gaume, Chanoine 
de Nevers. Paris: Gaume, Fréres. 1839. 


Tue author of the publication which stands at the head of this list 
has been one of the first, if not the very first, 1n our time, to direct the 
attention of members of our own Church to a question so deeply 
practical, so certain to be brought before the public mind in some 
form or other by the course of events, yet so delicate and compli- 
cated withal, that we may well feel grateful to those who help us, 
and that, too, at the risk of no little odium, to adjust it. Were 
we disposed to be critical, we should be apt to remark upon the 
great quantity of local and trivial matter which has found its way 
ito this pamphlet, and which tends to give it a more secular 
and ephemeral air than either befits its subject or does justice to 
its pretensions. And, as it is, we cannot but enter our friendly 
protest against making newspapers, as our respected author has 
done (though on the plea of necessity) the medium, under any 
circumstances, of controversy upon topics of so very solemn a 
character as that which his title-page indicates. We have also 
our doubts of the wisdom, and, what is more, the considerateness, 
of adopting as the title of the book, aterm, which, although theo- 
logically precise, warranted even by Anglican precedents, and 
necessary in order to avoid an inconvenient circumlocution, is so 
NO. LXVI.—APR. 1845. x 
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strange and startling to the ears of our countrymen, as that of 
Auricular Confession. Valuable, inviting, nay, in a right state 
of things, even essential, as this technical accuracy is, our own 
particular work at this moment seems to consist im trying fo 
get druths acknowledged, rather than in making a@ point of words, 
which in due time will follow of themselves, in the wake of those 
truths when adequately mastered. In saying, however, what 
wears the appearance of querulousness, it 1s mght to add, that 
we can fully enter into the zealous author's feelings, and are not 
behind him, as we shall presently show, im readiness to uphold 
the legitimate sense of the term im question, against the popular 
misapprehension of it. All to which we are demurring, ts the 
propriety of introducing such unwelcome phrases me and 
without explanation, These, however, are differences of oprmon 
which do not mterfere with our desire of paying a tribute to the 
writer’s painstaking carnestness, by dint of which he has abun 
dantly vindicated Ins right, as a priest of the Church of England, 
to recommend to his flock the practice of Private Confession, 
The wonder, indeed, is, that this right should ever have been 
disputed, and that, too, as appears, by a brother clergyman. — Bat, 
at all events, the deductions made m the course of this vindreation 
from the language of the Prayer-Book, are so conclusive, and 
the testimonies cited from the records of Anglican theology so 
mantfold and complete, that be must be a bold man indeed, who, 
after having enjoved the benefit of perusing it, takes upow himself 
to question that the princeple of Secret Confession is distinetly 
recognized by our present Church, and the practice both advo- 
cated in the teaching, and sanctioned by the example, of those 
among her divines, whose praise is now, not, as heretofore, con- 
fined to a comparatively small section of her members, but 
sounded, i eloquent and feeling accents, from the most various 
and even disconnected quarters, 

We are sincerely glad of any thmg at this moment, which em 
gages public regard im behalf of the severer and more searching 
provisions of the Catholie Church, Time was, when certain spe 
cially Protestant theories engrossed all our fears ; just at present 
the sphere of our nuegivings is nearer home ; and we confess 
no little dread of counterferts and shadows of the Truth, We are 
apprehensive that persons will be taking up isolated fragments of 
Church doctwine, to the weglect of its vital substance, and the 
mjury of ite beautfal and harmonious proportions. Will it be 
thought a preposterously extravagant alarm! We ave afrat 
lest ligh-church prinerples should even become fashionable. 
One hardly knew whether to be glad or sorry, the other day, 08 
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hearing that an eminent artist had more orders for altar candle- 
sticks than he could well execute. Of course, it would be the 
height of ingratitude in those who have been doing what little 
they could to obtain a recognition of the value, in its proper place, 
ofa decorous and even magnificent ceremonial, and to set forth 
true religion, as, among all else that is excellent, the soul of true 
beauty, to be otherwise than pleased and thankful, that others are 
coming, on independent, at least, if not original grounds, and in 
the exercise of their own practical good sense, to similar conclu- 
sions. Yet this cheering thought may well be embittered by an 
anxiety, lest the same persons, or those whom they value, should 
have been in any degree instrumental to crude or confused notions 
upon these very subjects; and, at all events, the probability of 
dangerous mistake, under this head, is so very great, that words of 
qualification ean hardly be out of place, especially where there 
ean be no suspicion of a wish to wnderrate those ritual and 
symbolical proprieties, which, when estimated (we will not say 
disproportionately to their own Importance, for this we hold to be 
impossible, but) irrespectively of other parts of the great whole to 
which they belong, tend to that substitution of the “ form” for the 
“power of godliness,” which the Apostle has numbered among the 
most crying sins of the latter age of the world. 

Apart, then, from any experience of such a result, it may well 
be thought likely, that, in an age not remarkable for either 
depth or strictness, those attributes of Truth which are confessedly | 
repulsive, except after a sufficient trial, should stand but a poor 
chance against those which are merely engaging. Catholicism, 
as our pages have full often attested, bemg itself a “ divine philo- 
sophy,” has its points of attraction for a//, that, m our actual con- 
stitution, is of kindred origin with itself; for all which the ravages 
of the Fall have spared, and for all which Holy Baptism has super- 
induced, of sympathy with the good and the fair, and whieh 1s 
latent, except in the worst specimens of our nature, under the 
accumulations of evil with which the ever dashing tide of the 
world has overlaid it. No age, then, can be so degenerate, no 
state of society so corrupt, as to want pomts of coincidence, even 
as respects the majority, with portions of the Truth: @ fortiori, 
therefore, this is the case in an age like our own, which is far, 
indeed, from answering to this extreme description ; nay, which 
is even distinguished by refinement, (true) liberality, social kind- 
hess, and intellectual activity. Now, Catholicism (genuine Catho- 
licism, we mean) has its proper correlatives to all these qualities, 
even the last; witness the progress it is at this very ume making 
among the bold theorists of Germany and the brilliant wits of 
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oy France, and, again, among the most practised arguers in this 
country—the members of the legal profession.* 

ae The danger, then, is (and we fear that in each of the instances 

. a just quoted, this danger follows hard upon the good, and is not 


unlikely to be developed into the most serious evil), lest the Chureh 

in different parts of the world should gain but half converts, of 
: “almost” converts; converts to her beauty, but not to her rule; 
disciples, who jomn her because they misunderstand her, and whose 
undesirable advances nothing will discourage, but a) plaim exhi- 
a a bition of those sterner features of her character which a mistaken 
o* ; tenderness, or, perhaps, some less creditable motive, often, it may 
: be feared, inclines a portion of her members to withdraw into the 

shade. 

In our own country especially, there ts a danger lest the cause 
a of a psendo-churehinanship should be subserved even by the pre- 
i vailing /ove of novelty. Whether or not there have ever been in 
ei the Church of England, since the Reformation, anything precisely 
parallel to the shape in which Catholic feelings are now manifesting 
themselves, is a question which we will not stop to discuss ; but cer- 
tain,at all events, it is, that the spirit which breathed in the Caroline 
- aa divines was so fast evaporating under the baneful influences of the 
ae eighteenth century, that the reaction from the temper of that age 
4 whic h we have lived to witness, possesses at least the semblance, 
and thus involves not a few of the perils, of an original movement, 
‘‘ Every thing by turns, and nothing long,” is the rule by which even 
religion is taken up by the parties of whose friendship the Church, 
in such measure as she is true to herself, has so much reason to 
be shy; and we seem to desery harbingers, faint though they be, 
in the horizon of the “ religious world,” which forebode a time 
when, but for the operation of counteracting causes of tried and 
infallible efficacy, “ Anglo-Catholicism” might come to have its 
day among the various and ever shifting attractions of the age. 
There are other concomitants of Divine Service, besides well- 
pewed churches and eloquent sermons, which have a tendency 
to conciliute the weaker side of human nature. The majesty and 
grace of the Catholic ritual (even to such extent only as is strictly 
compatible with the terms of our own rubric, especially as inter 
preted by the practice of our Church in the reign of Edward V1.) 
dignified priests in copes, and interesting children in surplices, 
lighted candles (though but two), and the power of that fascinating 
sisterhood of arts, painting, music, and architecture, brought to 
bear upon the natural capabilities (far from inconsiderable) of out 


* We do not of course mean necessarily Catholicism in the same shape; but in virtue 
of those characteristics which are common to the true religion, independent y of local 


and accidental variations. 
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own Church Service, would constitute a display, of a nature to 
endanger very seriously the empire over susceptible minds which, 
in this incipient stage of our ideas of Catholic beauty, is yielded, 
with but little resistance, to the powers of the antagonist system. 
Greater calamity for the world, we repeat, there could be none, 
than that Catholic sentiment, or Catholic effect, should ever come 
to be divorced from Catholic strictness. Whether the evils of 
such a separation be not actually, to a considerable degree, 
exemplified in the Roman Church as she appears in this country, 
we leave it to the more candid members of that communion to 
determine. Our present concern, however, is with ourselves ; 
and we are satisfied that no worse blindness could befal us, 
than to suppose that all our Church's perils as she advances in 
the line of restoration, lie just in the same direction as when she 
first entered upon it. 

Now the point to which our observations are tending ts plainly 
this; that, whenever the Church finds the world beginning to 
mistake her, she must, as it were, draw herself up, and change 
her tone, at the risk, or rather with the certainty, of losing some 
of her most forward adherents. ‘Those only who are worthy of 
her will remain at her side, when, after descending from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, she points to the Cross, ‘To the Cross, how- 
ever, she will point, in such measure as she faithfully represents 
her Lord, that so none of her disciples may suppose it “ good for 
them” to linger in the vision of their rest. If, then, it be found 
that the externals of religion are gaining too fast upon the public 
mind, and taking the place of those realities of which they are but 
the shadows, the remedy is surely to be sought, not in the abridg- 
ment of ceremonial, but in the revival of discipline; in the mul- 
tiplication of wholesome restraints and corrective accompaniments, 
not in sending the more hopeful of our disciples back to the 
pomps and vanities of the world, as the adequate fulfilment, m 
the visible system which surrounds us, of those abstract notions of 
harmony, majesty, and gracefulness, to which they have just begun 
to find the true counterparts in the august “ City of our solemni- 
ties,” 

We have thus been speaking of what is certainly a real, though 
happily among ourselves rather a contingent, than an actual 
danger. Nor is it to be forgotten, that the faithful preaching of 
the Cross (in the érue sense of that equivocal phrase), with which, 
in every instance that has come under our notice, the attempt 
after greater solemnity and exactness in the celebration of Divine 
Service has been combined, must have tended in no inconsiderable 
degree to preclude the risk of formalism; and to supply, though 
very imperfectly, the place of a more systematic provision for the 
regulation of conscience, and the cure of spiritual ills. 
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The growing popularity, again, of Catholic books of devoti 
is a farther call for precautions of the same kind. Nothing can 
hinder this taste from degenerating into a mere sickly sentimen- 
tality, and aimless excitement, but a simultaneous return to those 
holy methods of self-government, which these manuals of prayer 
and helps to pious reflection everywhere presuppose. Imagine 
breviaries in drawing-rooms, or meditations on a sofa! And yet 
this is what we should certainly come to, were it not to be clearly 
understood, that the Church dispenses her privileges and comforts 
to such only as surrender themselves, heart and soul, to her strict, 
though merciful and maternal discipline. ‘* Beati mundo corde 
quoniam ipst Deum videbunt;” and the Church, accordingly, 
does not reveal the glories of which she has the charge, without 
first clearing of all worldly mists the eye to which they are to be 

resented, 

But of all subjects, that to which these latter remarks are, per- 
haps, the most immediately applicable, is Holy Communion, 
by how much the privilege is more transcendent, and the danger 
of profanation correspondingly greater. And, accordingly, the 
increase of Communions which the revival of Catholic piety is 
suggesting, would seem to involve, of necessity, and will, we are 
contident, produce in effect, a far greater amount of private spi- 
ritual intercourse between the Clergy and their flocks, with its 
natural consequences, than under present circumstances is to be 
expected, or even unreservedly wished. Here, as before, we shall 
hardly be suspected of desiring to withdraw privileges from fear of 
attendant danger. Danger is to be obviated, not by curtailing the 
opportunities of Holy Communion, but by recurring to the ordained 
securities against a profane or thoughtless use of it. The oppor- 
tunities, surely, will have to be multiplied rather than diminished ; 
and that, until the “ Daily Sacrifice,” which the spirit of Anti- 
christ has abolished from the Sanctuary, be once more restored 
upon every Christian Altar, But if, while there are more and more 
Communions, there be not also increased provisions for securing 
the worthiness of communicants, profanation, however involuntary, 
must needs be the result. A mere general confession, involving 
no shame, and entailing no penalty; often, it is to be feared, 
pronounced without any strongly realized sense of guilt, perhaps 
even without any fixed application of mind, is but an insufficient 
guarantee for that amount of penitential sorrow, which, to say the 
very least, every profitable communion presumes. Far, then, 
from sympathizing as we could wish, with the joy, natural and 
amiable as it is, with which active and zealous Clergymen are apt, 
in large towns especially, to regard the thronged communion- 
rails, we confess to an impression of painful misgiving from the 
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sight of these crowds of fashionably dressed penitents, to whom 
(as a class) the Church of the Fathers, or of the Middle Ages, 
nay, and our own later Church in her better days, would have said, 
“Goto your homes, ye haughty daughters of Zion, your ‘ mincing’ 
ways become not the Sanctuary of God; lay aside the ‘ bravery of 
your tinkling ornaments, the chains, and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets, and the headbends, and the tablets, and the 
earrings. . . . the changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, 
and the wimples, and the crisping pins, the glasses, and the fine 
linen, and the hoods, and the veils ;’* lay them all aside, and 
come, clad in the weeds of humility, and with no ornament, but 
of a ‘meek and quiet spirit, come to ‘some discreet and godly 
Minister and open your grief,’ for cause of grief in truth you have, 
though flattery from without, and the deceitfulness of the heart 
within, have conspired to blind you to your need.” 

The course of events then, in our Church, is evidently and 
rapidly tending to the renewal of those confidential relations be- 
tween Priest and penitent, which the Catholic theory requires, 
and which seem, in so very remarkable and significant a manner, 
to have been in our own communion interrupted contempora- 
neously with the last great triumph of Protestantism in “Church 
and State,” at the close of the seventeenth century. Private Con- 
fession (as to all that is of its essence) survived the shock of the 
Reformation, Even Jewel, in a well-known passage, says of it, 
“ Abuses and errors set apart, we condemn it not.”—(Def. Ap. 
p. 156), And no wonder, when foreign Protestants themselves, 
as Hooker has fully shown, acknowledge its value, if not its 
necessity. It rose in estimation with the advance of English 
theology in the age of the Stuarts; but from the days of Bishop 
Taylor downwards, the pages of our divinity exmbit but few 
traces of any recognition of the practice, as a source of real com- 
fort and guidance, though of course the Prayer Book remained, 
in this and other respects, as a standing memorial of ancient 
principles; while even so low a writer as Burnet appears to pro- 
test, not against Private Confession itself, but (so far with divines 
of a far higher tone) against the compulsory ners of it. 
Meanwhile, here as elsewhere, what the Anglican Church was dis- 
‘ong to cast aside, enthusiasts, more religious than the average of 

er sons at that time, took up; and thus, during the dark period 
of the last century, the “ holy spirit of discipline” seems to have 
found a less faithful witness in the Establishment, than among 
the followers of John Wesley. We are told also in the pamphlet 
under review, that a like testimony to the value of Private Con- 


* Vid. Is. iii. 16—24. 
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fession bias been borne by the writers of the school 

called “evangelical,” though the authority for this 
vot given. It will, however, surprise no one, who considers how 
vere moch there has ever been of gennine religion among individuals 
of that school, especially in the cartier stages of its growth, 

Bat it would be injurious indeed to the Church of England to 
leave the general reader ( for there is little danger of leaving wy 
inoderately informed student of Anglican divinity) under the jw 
pression, that Private Confession lias been upholden, our ow 
country, during the latter centuries, by none but individuals or 
claeees whom it is the fashion of the day to stiqinative for @ 
quality, of which we wish we could see a little more in some of 
heir accusers enthusiasm, pleasant indeed to reflect, that 
this ancient practice lias found its advocates among nglish 
Jivines, leee ardent perhaps than Cecil or Martyn, bot with 
more awfal estimate of the powers, and a deeper sense of the 
orivilewes, of the Catholic Church. Where the principle of Pre 
cate Confession hae been ombraced by individuals or bodies not 
of a Cathole profession, it hos always been accompamed, as 
miebt lave been expected, by serious drawbacks, the natural 
ceenlt of unecelesinstical views, One of these we will here men 
tien or, to speak more correctly, (he one which is at the root of all 
the rest. ‘Phose who deny or disparage the sacramental character 
of the Church, even where constramed to admut the value of cote 
fesston of sins to a Mimeter, do, and must, keep out of sight the 
Joetrine (upon whieh the obligation of confidence in a spirited 
director is properly based, and which is, also, we should have 
thoveht, absolutely cssential to profitable, no less than a right 
crew of the ordinance) that the Confessor stands towards the pene 
rent in loco Dei. Accordingly, they will be found to rest the 
Minister's claim to contidence, not simply or ciietly on his autho 
rity as God's Priest, cotrusted with a dispensation of pardon, as 
well os with o power of authoritative guidance, but on learning, 
diseretion, particular knowledge of the case, or some other valu- 
oble indeed, possibiy indispensable, yet sull variable, and there- 
tore secondary qualification, OF course Catholics admit, that 
confessors, thongh all equal in one and the highest respect, 
etuatly ditfer from one another in point of qualities such as have 
been just enumerated, and which are more or less accidental, 
Accordingly, even in the Roman communion, a penitent is 
ot liberty to choose |us confessor, among the many who come 
before am in lus Church with equal claums on the scare of au- 
hortty, Aud where our Prayer Book, in the Exhortation to Holy 
Commumon, directs the inquirer after spiritual help to some 
disereet and learned’” Minister, it admits, as im ail other ambi- 
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s passages, of a rigidly Catholic construction, while yet, look- 
wy to the history of its fornyation, it would be neither at variance 
with probability, nor, as we hope, with due reverence towards 
oirowa Chureh, to suppose that the lower view was also in the 
compiler’s mind the view which Latimer, for instance, seems to 
revognize, Where he says, “ Those which find themselves grieved 
i conseience, might go to a earned man, and there fetch of him 
comfort of the Word of God.”—(Sermon on the Third Sunday 
after Epiphany), 

Now, i¢ will plainly make a most material difference in the 
heartiness and unreservedness with which a sinner will “open his 
grief” to a spiritual director, whether he look on that director 
ava tere human confidant and counsellor, however trustworthy, 
orasa Priest of the Most High God, authorized to dispense the 
gifts of pardoning prace which are deposited in Holy Church ; 
whose counsels come with the force of a Spiritual admonition, 
albeit conveved through (personally) the weakest of Instruments ; 
whose Instructions carry with them the imperativeness of a Divine 
command; and to falsity, or specionsly colour, or dismgenuoasly 
wppress, facts in whose presence, is to be guilty of a deception, 
malogous in kind, and equally heinous im nature, to that of the 
persons, who, as Holy Scripture tells us, “kept back part” of 
what they had pledged themselves to dedicate without reserve. 

Now this particular and only adequate estate of Private Con- 
fession, we do not say tn all its deductions, but im the leadimg 
principle of which these deductions are the mevitable result, 1s 
plaintvand prommentiv recogmized in the followmg ‘‘ Advice con- 
cerhing confession,” which we tind in an accredited manual of 
mMstruction in our own Church, commonly attributed to Bi 
Jeremy ‘Pavlov, but certainly of his age and school; the well 
known “ Guide for the Penitent.” 


‘ Resides this examination of your conscience (which may be done in 
secret between God and your own soul), there is great use of holy con- 
fession , which though it be not generally in all cases and peremptorily 
commanded, as if without it no saivation could possibly be had ; yet you 
are advised by the Charch under whese discipline you live, that before 
you are to receive the Holy Sacrament, or when you are visited with any 
dangerous sickness, if you find any one particular sin, or more, thatdies 
heavy upon you, to disburden yourself of it into the bosom ef your gon- 
fessor, who mot only stands between God and you to pray Jor you, but hath 
the Power of the Keys committed to jam, upon your true repeatance to 
— vou in Christ's Name from those sins which you have confessed to 


And again (under the third head),— 
“ Having made choice of such a confessor who is every way qualified 
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4 that you may trust your son! with him, you are advised plainly ang 
. sincerely to open your heart to him ; and that, laying aside all considera. 
a tion of any personal weakness in him, you are to look upon him only as he 
is trustee from God, and commissioned by Him as His ministerial 


deputy, to hear, and judge, and absolve you.”—Guide for the Penitent, 
pp. 156—158. 


And it is evident, that this Catholic view of Confession, 


q which regards it in no less solemn a light than that of a dis. 
$F closure, as if to Almighty God, of the particular sins for whieh 
4 His pardon is craved from the ordained “ Steward of His Mys- 
- teries,”’ is presumed wherever our divines take their stand, in the 
controversy with Rome, upon the ground, not of princéple, but of 

_ mode, and degree. ‘Thus Bishop Morton— 
ie ‘* Jt is not questioned between us, whether it be convenient for a man 
. = burdened with sin, to lay open his conscience in private unto the Minister 
“s & of God, and to seek at his hands both cotunsel of instruction, and the 


comfort of God's pardon.”—Cathohe Appeal, 1. ii. c. 14, p. 253. 
Dr. Crakanthorp, again = 


‘We have abrogated neither Private Confession nor Private Absola- 
tion,” — Def. Eccl. Anglic. p. 605. App. p. 77. 


And Dy, Donne, still more pointedly—- 


This is the Sacrament of Confession, So we may call it in a sate 
meaning, that is, the Mystery of Confession ; for true Confession is 4 
Mysterious act. .... If God had appointed His Angels or His Saints to 


absolve me (as //e hath His ministers), I would confess to them.” — Serm. 
lviii. vol. i. p. S89. 


Thorndike, while acquiescing m the lenity of the Anglican rule, 


shows something more than sympathy with the strictness of the 
Roman: 


| must treely glorify God, by freely professing that, in my judgment, 
no Christian kingdom, nor state, can maintain itself to be that which it 
pretendeth, more effectually than by giving force and effect to the law of 
Private Confession once a-year. '— /puogue, &c., book iii, “On the Laws 
of the Church,” c. ix. p. 104. App. 86. 


The last of the witnesses we shall at present cite is Bishop 
Overall, a divine entitled, surely, to especial regard for the part 
he took im framing the Church Catechism ; 


‘ Confession of sins,” he says, “* must necessarily be made ¢o them to 
whom the Dispensation of the Mysteries is committed.”—Notes ™ 
Nicholls's Comment on the Book of Common Prayer. App. p. 43. 


“ven Hooker, who has sometimes been quoted as an opponent 
of auncular confession, will be found, after all, to condema nothing 
but the enforcement of it as a thing of absolute necessity. “To 
come to them which hold Confession in the ear of the Priest com- 
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manded, yea, commanded in the nature of a sacrament, and thereby 
wo necessary that sin without it cannot be pardoned” (a position 
which seems to go even beyond the very strong language of the 
Council of Trent),* “let them find such a commandment in Holy 
Scripture, and we ask no more.” (KE. P. b, vi, c. iv. 5, Ed, Keb.) 
Here the author distinctly and candidly lays down, tn limine, 
what he is about to confute; that is, not the value of Private Con- 
fession, not its legitimate tse, nor its traditional authority, nor 
even its deducibility, as a salutary and edifying ordinance, from 
Holy Scripture itself, but merely its indispensable necessity. Far- 
ther on he says, to the same effect: “ They (the Fathers) did not 

ther by our Saviour’s words, any such necessity of seeking the 
Priest's absolution . . . they thought not private confession as in 
the way of a sacrament necessary.”—(Tb, [6.]) And he concludes, 
“ It was not then” (of old) “ the faith and doctrine of God’s Church, 
as of the Papacy at present, that... . . to confess unto the Priest 
isa matter of such necessity, as, being not, either in deed or at 
least in desire, performed, excludeth utterly from all pardon, and 
mus! consequently in Scripture be commanded, wheresoever any 
— of forgiveness is made.”—Ib.[13.] On the whole, then, 
e concludes, that the Church of England, though not insisting upon 
Private Confession, “hath no such opinion of the thing itself, as 
though it were either unlawful or unprofitable, save only for those 
inconveniences which the world hath by experience observed im it 
heretofore.”-—Ib. [15.] 

We have no desire to press these different quotations (which 
are but very few indeed out of the number we could adduce) farther 
than they will bear; they certainty, however, prove, not merely 
that English divines of great celebrity are in favour, under certain 
limitations, of the practice of Private Confession to a Priest, but 
that this practice is Aistorical/y connected with one class of doc- 


* Certainly beyond the received interpretation of it. ‘ The Catholic Charch be- 
lieves und teaches, and in her daily practice manifests that belief, that if, from circwm- 
stances, a person have no meaus of practising confession ; if illness surprise him.. .. 
if accident place him out of the reach of (a confessor), &c., an act of contrition, including 
4 willingness, if in his power, to practise confession, would procure pardon,” &c. 
(Wiseman’s Lectures, vol. i. lect. x.) Again, the unknown author of that beautifal 
book, ‘« The Spiritual Combat,” says, ‘‘ God is still a Priest for ever; and though he 
has given to St. Peter and his successors the power of loosing and binding, He bas not 
divested himself of the same ; so that if these (penitents) cannot bave recourse to their 
confessors as they desire, the Divine Majesty receives them to his mercy, pard 
their sins whenever they approach Him with due confidence, a periect sorrow, 
entire love.”"—p. 340, ed. 1834. The following, also, from a popular manual of devo- 
ton, is to the same effect - ‘‘ Contritio adeo res est pretiosa et efficax, ut, momento vel 
mille gravissima etiam peccata extinguat, hominem Deo reconciliet, ac beatam aeterni- 
tatem peceato deperdiiam recuperet si quem (sublaté confessionis occasione) sic mori 
Contingat.’’— Paradisus Anime, sect, 3. 
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trines and not with another. ‘The place, we repeat, which Py. 
vate Confession has held in the estimation of the later English 
Church, has been an accurate index to the state of our theological 
atmosphere ; and therefore it is, not less than upon @ priori 
grounds, of which we shall presently have something to say, that 
the interest which the subject is now awakening, may be regarded 
as a preliminary to the speedy dispersion of clouds im which * 
poor outcast Church has long been enveloped. We look u 

as less sure, that the sun which sets to-night will rise comntaeey 
than that certain religious principles which have gained a footing 
in this country beyond the power of man to disturb, will issue, 
sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, in a restoration of 
sacerdotal authority and penitential discipline ; and the attention 
now spontaneously directed to these matters is interesting, as well 
for its own sake, as because it is an evidence of vigour and depth 
in the principles, of which they are, as we maritain, the con- 
genial products. 

If, then, the great theological movement of ourtime have a life and 
soul within it, it cannot but induce a desire of what our Prayer- 
Book calls “special confession,” and a craving after some definite 
and final guidance ; and it is from observing the aspirations of 
this nature which it has actually called forth, that we are reminded, 
as in so many other ways, of its earnestness and its consistency. 
You cannot elevate persons’ notions of holiness, deepen their 
sense of the guilt of sin, increase tenderness of conscience, enliven 
the impression of the Divine Presence around and within, and rea- 
lize the expectation of a Judgment according to works, without 
suggesting to the mind of an attentive and considerate disciple, 
many harassing retrospects, many perplexing doubts, many fearful 
misgivings, and anxious anticipations. And if your ‘“ Charch 
principles” have not done all this, they have done less than 
nothing. ‘This, and nothing less than this, is the result of carry- 
ing out, as hearers will do for themselves, even if preachers will 
not do it for them, the great doctrine of Baptismal egenovatite 
which is, in truth, the very key-stone of all practical theology. 
And, accordingly, the more intelligent and earnest-minded among 
Protestants, whether abroad or at home, are at this very moment 
aiming all their blows at this single tenet; as well knowing that this 
it is upon which the whole fabric of (practical) Catholic Truth 
depends for its strength and solidity. ‘ «Fake your stand,” observed 
a thoughtful divine of our ume, upon the appearance of a recent 
and very important Episcopal Charge, “ upon the doctrine of Bap- 
tism, and you will soon move the world.” thy and comprehensive 
sayings like this are not, of course, to be sail interpreted ; their 
very force and pungency are gained at the sacrifice of a literal and 
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homely accuracy ; yet who that considers for a moment will ques- 
tion the essential truth of the remark? ‘The doctrine of Baptismal 
Grace implies, if it imply any thing at all, the special guilt of post- 
baptismal sin, as a deliberate (where deliberate) affront to the 
ious Presence within; it implies that righteousness, which 
never can be ‘of us,” is yet “in us,” therefore called, in theological 
language (which even the Homilies seem to bear out * inherent, 
though not, of course, our own, but His, Who is “ made unto us 
Righteousness :” hence, then, the acceptableness (or, as our own 
better divines, like the Fathers, do not scruple to say, the merit) of 
“works” done, no longer in our own strength (which is very weak- 
ness), but in His Who strengtheneth us; and hence, also, the 
ory power (through His Satisfaction) of all we suffer before 
the Day of Judgment, so we suffer in Him, as a means of purifica- 
tion from sin. And hence, also, the especial blessedness of dis- 
cipline voluntarily undergone at the merciful hands of the Church 
(who is the Lord’s Body), within the sound, as it were, of His 
cheering Voice, and in the lightof His beaming Eye. Now, where 
once this glorious and ennobling view of a Christian’s relation to 
Christ in His Church has been secured, it must seem superfluous 
to draw distinctions between confession to God and confession 
toman, Ina churchman’s estimate, there can, strictly speaking, 
be no confession except to God. The only question is, and it 
brings us directly to a distribution of our subject, which may be 
of service—whether confession to God shall be direct or mdirect ; 
abrupt, if we may use the expression, or mediate and sacramental ; 
and, if the latter, then, whether to the Church, as in primitive, 
or to the individual Priest, as in later, times ? 
To proceed with our introductory remarks. _ Whether Confes- 
sion to the Church, and especially to the individual Minister as 
representing it, be regarded as a mere relief of conscience and 
means of guidance, or, more directly and theologically, as the im- 
dispensable condition of Sacramental Absolution, we do not see 
how it can be otherwise than entailed by the progress of true 
“Church principles.” Christians bave a nght, which they will be 
inevitably prompted to assert, of satisfaction on those manifold 
and anxious (internal) questions which the cordial acceptance of 
these principles must, as we have said, be apt to raise. Questions 
we mean such as these; the difference between infirmities and 
positive sins, and between sins of the deadlier and those of the 
lighter cast; the conditions of acceptable suffering; the aggra- 
vations and extenuations of circumstance; what are the tests of a 
sincere intention of mind, and of a *‘fixed purpose of amendment 
of life,” and how far the former avails to the coustant forgiveness 


* Vide Tracts for the Times, No. 90, p.75, and the passages there quoted, 
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of sins of infirmity, and with what extent of (involuntary) failures 


the latter is compatible. Such are some of the many questions 


of which Calvinism and Latheranism dispose very eastiy; bye 
the case is different where conscience has something to darge 
against the summary treatment which her remonstrances receive, 
by the light of such doctrines as Personal Election, Irresistiple 
Grace, Infallible Assurance, and Justification by (mere) Faith, 
Now there is no doubt that a great deal may be done, av 4 
great deal has been done, towards the solution of difficulties, 
and the removal of scruples, by means of profound and com 
siderate preaching; still, it is not every catholic-minded person 
among us who has the benefit of such edifying ministrations; 
or at least can lay his hand, at the moment, upon the very ser 
mon in some published collection, which meets his partiewr 
case. And suppose that, in the meantime, he is placed witht 
the influence of a loose and unsympathizing, however well mtenr 
tioned, tone of mimsterial teaching © and suppose, moreover, 
that, as a good Churchman, he is inclined to put onplicit confidence 
in the teacher whom God has set over him; feels, and acts as one 
who feels, that the inclination to demur is virtual disobedience, 
and the attempt to discriminate, virtual self-will? We are here 
potting no imeginery case.  lostances have come to our know 
ledge of even disastrous effects which have arisen from the cot 
bined operation of over strictness in teachers, and unquestioning 
docility in hearers. But, supposing even the very most favourable 
ypothesis of all, according to which the thoughtful and conser 
tious disciple is blessed with the opportunity of hearing, Sunday 
after Sunday, discourses comma from the heart, and shaped accord. 
ing tothe experience,ot the preacher; in which the intrinsic severity 
of principles is tempered by an equitable regard to actual cream 
stances: in. which the unrevealed but profoundly discerned, and 
accurately weighed, difficulties of many minds are anticipated with 
a forethought comprehensive of various and even contlicting cases, 
yet as tenderly considerate of each, as if there were none othet 
besides itself; in which one may see that the preacher hus indited 
ine sermon, with all lis congregation, actual and possible, before 
ins mind's eve, and under the abiding impression that every word 
would be dutituily taken and carefully pondered by every hearer; 
supposing, we say, all this, (which is certainly a good deal to sup 
pose,) still it would require not forethought, but amniscience, to 
provide tor all the indefimte vaneties of mind and circumstance, 
as appropriately as a director, far less gifted, may undertake fot 
special cases brought, one by one, before lum, with the assistance 
of unrestricted disclosure, and the opportunity of unlimited 1 
quiry, Sermons and spimtual books must, after ail, bear, where 
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the #oul’s health is at stake, pretty much the same relation to 

direct and special guidance, which public lectures, or treatises on 

medicine bear, in cases of bodily illness, to the advice of our own 

The result of all this embarrassment is, that every one is at this 
time more or less “ his own confessor,” What is the consequence 
of this state of things in the great majority of cases, It Is easy 
enough to see ; one continuous series, namely, of groundless dis- 

ations, unconditional absolutions, and wholesale indulgences. 
But, although this is the shape which the evil takes with most, 
it takes a different shape with some ; if laxity be the prevailing 
form of error, there are also instances, very melancholy m their 
way, of a leaning to the side of rigour and over-scrupulousness, 
No one can describe these opposite evils, and their appornted 
remedy, more justly and beautifully than Hooker : 


“Becanse the knowledge how to handle our own sores is no vulgar and 
common art, but we either carry towards ourselves for the most part an 
over-eoft and gentle hand, fearful of touching too near the quick ; or else, 
endeavouring not to be partial, we fall into timorous scrupulosities, and 
tometimes into those extreme discomforts of mind from which we hardly 
do ever lift up our heads again ; men thought it the safest way to disclose 
their secret faults, and to crave imposition of penance from them whom 
our Lord Jesus Christ hath left in His Church to be spiritual and ghostly 
physicians, the guides and pastors of redeemed souls, whose office doth 
not only consist in gencral persuasions unto amendment of lifc, but also in 
particular cure of diseased minds.”-—Eccles, Polit. b, vi. c. iv. 
7.) Ed, Keb. 


It was not to be expected that, in an Economy, gracious and 
provident as that of the Catholic Church, the need which this 
thoughttul passage exhibits should have been overlooked; aud 
Chnist’s little ones, whom He bas promised now to lead by the hand, 
ani now to carry in His bosom, allowed to wander out of sight 
and eall of their Shepherd. Of course we do not mean so much as 
that self-guidance is impracticable, seli-examination necessarily 
partial, and that for these who are forced upon undertaking the 
cure of their own spiritual ills, there is really no alternative be- 
tween Protestant laxity and Legal ngour. No; we thankfully 
acknowledge that God ever makes up to humble and faithful souls 
whom imperious necessity, or involuntary ignorance, debars from 
the full privileges of His Chureh, the loss of blessings which He 
sees fit in wisdom and mercy to withhold from them. Now, some 
Church privileges there are, which we of this nation have forfeited, 
for the present, altogether; of which the record has perished from 
our Service books, and which, if we regainthem, we shall regain b 
recovery, and not through the mere enforcement of unre , 
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although slumbering, provisions. But Private Confession toa Priest 
is not one of these. While all our greater divines commend it; 
while the Prayer- Book prescribes it tn certain cases ; the Articles 
do not say a syllable from one end to the other about actual abuses 
or possible dangers connected with it. Nothing but a hint from the 
Bishops seems wanted to bring the universal practice of our Church 
in this matter into accordance with her unquestionable theory; 
nay, it rests with our flocks to demand of us, as of right, the pri- 
vilege of confidential audiences, the comfort of “ ghostly counsel 
and advice,” and the ‘‘ benefit of” special “absolution.” Still, from 
whatever cause, the ordinance of Secret Confession is in abeyance 
amongst us; whether from the effect of long habit and prejudice, 
or from mistrust of our authority, or of our competency, of our 
learning and discretion,” or trustworthiness; or again, in some 
extreme cases, from doubts how far the sanctity of the “ Seal of 
Confession” is recognized by the law of the land;* or, oftener 
still, from an overwhelming sense of shame, which waits for the 
stimulus of rule and the protection of example, or from whatever 
other cause, so it is that our people do not practically resort to 
their Church for the relief of their burdened consciences, or for 
comfort and aid in doubt and difficulty. And, as things are, it is, 
may be, better that thus it should bes the more carefully, then, must 
we be on the watch for the traces of God’s Providence, and the 
notices of His Will, in other quarters ; the more jealously guard 
against the insinuation of a lax and faithless spirit, trying as far 
as possible, difficult as it is, to be each to himself and herself, 
what we believe the Church would be to us, could she speak her 
mind ; putting ourselves, as it were, out of ourselves, and being 
judges over ourselves, ‘ without partiality and without hypocrisy,’ 
and ever inclining, from suspicion of ourselves, to the stricter side, 
yet not so as unduly to aggravate Christ’s merciful burden, and 
embitter, till it nauseates, His bracing cup of penance. And, if 
the want of formal confession put us upon doing all this in good 
earnest, then it may be even a means of blessing. Indeed, other 
gracious ends are answered by the interruption of what we may 
call the routine of Church privileges, besides that obvious one, of 


* This interesting question is likely to be speedily brought to an issue. (See a very 
valuable article on the subject in the Times newspaper of November 10, 1842.) The 


Clergyman who has made so noble a stand for the independence of the Church, by 


refusing to disclose the secrets of private coufession in a court of justice, must f 

himself greatly strengthened in his position by the following judgment of the up 
Bishop of Exeter: ‘I venture to say, that while I trust that if such be the law, 
Minister of the Church of England would feel himself at liberty tocomply with it, I at the 
same time cannot but indulge a hope that the dictum itself will be found to be erro 
neous,” (i.e. the dictum of one of the judges, that a priest of the Church of England 


is obliged to divulge confessions made to him in his spiritual capacity.)— Bishop of 
Eaeter’s Letter to Charles Butler, Esq. p. 228. 
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sharpening, through privation, our sense of their value; and espe- 
cially this, of enabling us to view them from without, to sift, and 
so realize them with a calmness and steadiness to which close 
contiguity aud intimate implication are unfavourable. 

Meanwhile, let it deepen our veneration and inflame our gra-_ 
titude towards Holy Church, that, in the immense comprehen- 
siveness and piercing wisdom of her Divine provisions, she has 
furnished a legitimate vent for the overflowings of the full heart, 
and obviated, even here on earth, the “imperfection of human 
sympathy,” by offering not merely a shelter, but an asylum, for 
the wounded spirit; not merely a home, but a sanctuary, for those 
inmost feelings of the soul which the repulses of the world have 
driven into their narrow and cheerless hiding place. ‘The Con- 
fessional (absit verbo invidia) is a depository of secrets, where the 
Christian can be unreserved without display, and make revela- 
tions of self without egotism; where he may find authority with- 
out harshness, and compassion without over indulgence; where, 
above all, if anywhere, he may steadily, because sternly, and 
shamefully, * look sin in the face,” and name what, out of that 
swlemn connexion, the saints may not name, with clean lips, and 
into a chaste ear. 

Such is the theory of Confession; and that there is at least a 
real need, which this theory professes to meet, all consciousness 
and all experience attest with even clamorous force. And this 1s 
certainly an @ priori evidence of its Divine original. All persons 
of any pretence to earnest religion make their confessions some- 
where or other, and that into mortal ears or through material 
media; one class to the friend of their soul or the wife of their 
boson; another in their poems; another in their sermons; another 
in what are technically called “ confessions.” All reveal to some 
what they do not reveal to all; or, where they forbear to reveal, 
itis because they feel they cannot érus/: still, revealing of secrets 
iv certain quarters is the rule, and husbanding them all life lon 
isthe exception. All reveal much; none reveal all; their reveal- 
lug so much is a proof that they would reveal more if they could. 
Even where they are most explicit, as, for instance, in docu- 
mentary confessions, there is a something which they reserve; of 
course; because this document may fall into some one’s hands; 
and so the objection holds which operates much more powerfully 
against unrestrained disclosure by word of mouth. For what true 
penitents pant to disclose are not, of course, their “ experiences,” 
but their sins; and this, too, in such plain downright language as 

ey feel necessary towards bringing the idea of their heinousness 
strongly before the mind. Words react upon impressions, and fix 
and deepen them; penitents, then, wish to cat things by their 

NO. LXVI.—APR, 1843. Y 
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right names, as a means of enlivening contrition and a protection 
against self-deceit. But how could they, who have the greatest 
need to take shame to themselves, dare to place all, of which, 
peradventure, they are conscious to themselves, upon durable 
record, or to make even the bare walls and the silent air parties 
to the dreadful secret? ‘The consequence is, that even private 
confessions to God are, it is believed, couched for the most part 
in those general terms in which, according to the adage, “ decep- 
tion lurks.” The necessity, then, which private confession to a— 
priest imposes, of some approach at least towards a definite enu- 
meration, aud so (indirectly) towards a vivid impression of some 
of the more grievous and unmentionable sins, is a most powerful 
security for the amount of shame requisite towards all true pe- 
nance. 

Moreover, the penitent, above all persons, stands in need of 
what it is impossible for him to find on earth, so far forth as itis 
earth—adequate sympathy. But the condition of sympathy ou 
the one side is the absence of reserve on the other; and there are 
several reasons, in the nature of our relation to mere human con- 
fidants, which operate against this freedom of disclosure. First, 
there is the difficulty of finding the due combination of authority 
and tenderness. ‘To children, indeed, this union is supplied more 
perfectly than anywhere (out of the Chureh) to older persons. - 
Surely the Church is called our “ Mother,” because, with more of 
softness than one parent, she has not less of power to command 
than both. But when “ father and mother forsake” us, where are 
we then? Brothers are too young to enforce; sisters are too 
tender to reprove ; and both are too loving to endure, and the one 
class, at least, too innocent to apprehend, even a partial revelation 
of our evil selves. And ‘* tutors and governors” are but fathers 
with less than a father’s love; and friends are at best but bro- 
thers, and wives are of the softer and the purer sex. On the 
whole, nothing seems left to us but to submit to our isolation as 


a trial, or to be thankful for it as something good indeed, but 
second best; 


he 


* Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart ; 
Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow, 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heatt ; 
And wellitis..... 


For if one heart in perfect sympathy 
Beat with another, answering love for love, 
Weak mortals, all entranced, on earth would lie, 
Nor listen for those purer strains above. 
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Or what, if Heaven for once its searching light 
Lent to some partial eye, disclosing all 

The rude bad thoughts that in our bosom’s night 
Wander at large, nor heed love's gentle thrall ? 


Who would not shun the dreary uncouth place ? 
As if, fond leaning where her infant slept, 

A mother’s arm a serpent should embrace, 
So might we friendless live, and die unwept.” 


But there is another, and, in a Christian’s judgment, a very 
serious hinderance to unreserved disclosure, in a mere human 
presence ; and that is, the risk of ostentation, It seems strange 
to talk of ostentation where the question is about confession of 
sins; but no one needs to be told, that confession, even of sins, 
except there be some guarantee for shame, is sure to become 
egotistical. There is danger of this fault at best, as is shown by 
almost all written confessions, except those of catholic minded 
persons, such as St. Augustine’s and Mr. Froude’s. But the 
fact is, that confessions which flow on without some salutary 
check, such as is afforded by the presence of God’s Minister, 
keeping penitents, in common language, fo the point, are almost 
certain to pass from the character of self-reproaches into that of 
self-exhibitions. ‘This, we are told, is remarkably illustrated by 
the confession of the Wesleyans, which tends, often, no doubt, 
quite unconsciously (but still, as we should have thought, in a 
measure from the fact of its being made in a compuny, and not 
to an individual), to become a mere detail of experiences; in which, 
of course, real pride is apt to lurk under the guise of humi- 
lity. Very religious persons have a natural repugnance to talking 
about themselves, even to their own disadvantage. How, then, 
to secure perfect openness without display ; how to provide that 
a Christian shall speak, say for an hour or more, about nothing 
but himself, his own difficulties, his own temptations, his own 
faults, yet without peril to modesty—this is the problem which 
the Church has solved. By adding to the cup of penitence this 
one powerful ingredient of shame, she has transformed it, by her 
divine alchemy, from a mere soothing and perhaps not harmless 
potion, into a medicine, of bitter taste indeed, but most sove- 
reign efficacy. Remedies that are good for any thing, never were, . 
and never will be, pleasant, as even Aristotle observes; and the 
various specifics which have been proposed as adequate substi- 
tutes for the penitential discipline of the Catholic Church, betray 
their empirical origin by nothing more than their professions of 
palateableness, 

It will be answered, that the true satisfaction of those needs to 
which, as we have said, human sympathy is at best inadequate, is 
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to be found in direct recourse to the One Source of all effectual 
aid and comfort, without the intervention of what are sometimes 
disparagingly called “human media.” And those words of the 
poet will be brought against us, which supply the gap in our recent 
quotation 
“ And well it is for ns our God should feel 
Alone our secret throbbings : so our prayer 
May readier spring to Heaven, nor spend its zeal 

On cloud-born idols of this lower air.’ 

But that poet, we will venture to say, did not reckon am 
those merely human helps, on whose feebleness he so beautifully 
deseants, the maternal syinpathy of the Holy Catholic Chureh, a 
verified to each of her members, in the consolatory and remedial 
ministrations of those whom the great Shepherd and Physician of 
souls has empowered to represent Him on earth. He would 
probably say, that the soul, which, by the “ imperfection of 
human sympathy, is cast upon the Church for aid and for 
comfort, is really a witness to the supremacy of Divine conso- 
lations. But, be this as it may, we will never grant, that the 
direct confession of sins, necessary as all Cathelies ¢ esteem i, 
can duly supply the place of confession to a priest, Tt may 
be said that, so far as shame is a requisite towards good con- 
fession, the shame of direct confession, considering the Presence 
im which it is made, should exceed that of confession through 
a buman instrament, in the ratio of the difference between (with 
all reverence be it spoken) the parties before whom we stand, 
It may be said, that the sense of shame, in confession to man, ts 
grounded im certain human respects, or is, at all events, of 
doubthul ongi, and mixed character. All this is very true; bot, 
besides that it proceeds upon too low a view of the Sacerdotal 
Office, it is an objection which will be at once seen to strike at the 
root of the whole Chureh system. For that system, it needs 
hardly to be said, is from beginning to end sacramental, Prom 
the moment that our Blessed Lord assumed the Flesh, He sane- 
tioned, for all ages to come, the great truth upon which the whole 
ecclesiastical dispensation is built, that God comes to us, m the 
Gospel, under earthly veils, The Church i is a farther, and ever 
present ‘Token, of that Condescension which dates from the Nati- 
vity, or rather from the Annunciation ; God, once manifest im the 
Flesh, is continually manifest, though, since His Ascension, 8 
different form from that which He wore previously to it. He has 
never ceased to “dwell” (or tabernacle) “ amongst us,” since He 
first ‘came down from heaven and was incarnate.’ ” He is (what 
an awful thought!) coutinua//y incarnate in His Church, In the 
words of the Apocalypse, incorporated into the ancient Office for 
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the Dedication of a Church, which is used in many parts of the 
world on the very day on which we happen to be writing :— 
Andivi vocem magnam de throno dicentem ; Tabernaculum 
Dei cum hominibus, et habitabit cum eis, Et ipsi populus ejus 
erunt, et Ipse Deus cum eis erit eorum Deus.”* Rither, then, 
(if we may name such an hypothesis in the same breath with such 
an announcement), the great Sacramental principle of the Conse- 
eration of Matter had its first and last exemplitication in our 
Lord’s three years’ Ministry, or the Catholic Church, in all her 
developements and ramifications (because in her very soul and 
essence), is an abiding personification of the same principle. 
Rither theory is consistent and intelligible, though one only, of 
course, is true. But the alternative is between them; they cannot 
stand together. Yet such an intermediate view it would be, to 
consider, that our Lord is (in some sense) in the Blessed Eucharist, 
yet not in the Priesthood; or that the lower ordinances and various 
ecclesiastical ceremonies are not as lesser orbs, penetrated through 
and through, though in various gradations of lustre, with the light 
of our Sun, but mere cold and dark and lifeless forms. 

In Protestants, then, who deny that Christ is specially Present 
in the Sacraments, it is quite natural and consistent, to maintain 
confession to God against confession (as they would say) to man. 
For a human medium, if not a sanctified mstrament, is a mere 
impediment. Where the world does not reflect Christ, it eclipses 
Him. But, upon the Catholic hypothesis, this visible system of 
things, while it transmits God to the eye, breaks the force of the 
rays which environ Him; so that even sinners can bear to look 
where Angels hide their faces. ‘The Ordinance of Confession is 
surely a part of this gracious plan of accommodation to our actual 
wants and weaknesses. ‘The Confessor is the Church appearing 
to her children in a special relation, as their contidant, monitress, 
and guide ; and the Church is the Manifestation of the Spirit of 
Christ. In this particular ordinance, she deviates from her general 
course, which is to treat her members as a family; to kuow them, 
not by what is personal in them, but by what is common to them. 
Her teaching from the pulpit is rather comprehensive than diseri- 
minative ; her prayers are ‘ common ;” ber occasional offices are 
framed according to au average, though a high one. But, as if 
to prove to us the imexhaustible richness of the resources of her 
bounty, and the infinite variety of her arrangements for our good ; 
as if to establish, beyond all question, her title as His Represen- 
tative, who, while He loves all His elect alike, loves each as if 
there were none other besides—she descends from her throne in 
the congregation ; she foregoes her proper place, and suspends her 

* Rev, 21, 3. 
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characteristic functions, that so she may come to us one by one, 
and know us by name, and investigate our several needs, and 
prescribe for our private ills. 

Now the very idea of condescension on the Church’s 
implies that of weakness on ours. ‘To say, therefore, that the 
intervention of a visible and like-minded agent in the transaction 
between man and his Maker, is a motive (in the case of the 
majority) to shame, i a way in which ¢he mere mental conception 
of an unseen Presence is not a motive to it, is to say no more, 
than that men are men and not Angels; that they are, in short, 
what the Church supposes them to be, and treats them as being; 
nay, be it said with all reverence, what the gracious truth of our 
Lord’s Manifestation in the Flesh likewise presumes—that is to 
say, beings incapable of rising at once to heavenly things, without 
the aid of sensible impressions. ‘* He took not on Him the nature 
of Angels,” but in every thing was considerate of our needs, We 
“walk,” indeed, “by faith, and not by sight ;” yet though we 
walk not by sight, it is not forbidden us to walk by faith ¢hrough 
sight.* tis not, of course, denied, that the highest natures, t 
“excellent of the earth’”—they whose clear-sighted perception of 
spiritual objects enables theni to anticipate, or almost anticipate, 
the privilege of the Angels, who see ‘‘ face to face” what we see 
faintly and through a veil—may dispense with those props which 
are necessary for the more ordinary sort of Christians ; nor is tt 
meant that such merciful helps are requisite in any way which would 
imply that those who are unavoidably excluded from them are 
under more than a most grievous disadvantage. Of course itis 
shame before God, and not before man, which is the object 
ultimately to be secured : the question being, whether, in our pre- 
sent condition, we do not, ordinarily speaking, need to be led on to 
the higher emotion, through the lower, The Church lends ber 
aid, in this as in other cases, to the process of forming habits. 
Contession to a priest serves to impress upon the mind a con 
sciousness of guilt; to give experience of penitential shame, by the 
help of which the learner at the feet of Christ comes by degrees 
to exercise the right disposition of mind even at other times, and 
through the use of external support, to advance towards inde 
pendence of it. In many ways which might be specified, feelings 


* It gives us much pleasure to quote the following testimony to this doctrine from ® 
writer, with whom we have too many grounds of quarrel, not to rejoice very heartily ™ 
discovering any point of sympathy—Bishop Jewel. We do not quite fancy the tone 
of the passage, but cordially subscribe to the general sentiment. ‘* If,” says Jewel, 
‘* we were nothing else but soul, He would give us His Grace barely and alone, without 
joining it to any creature, as he doth to His Angels; but, seeing our spirit is drowned 
in our body, and our flesh doth make our understanding dull, therefore we reccive His 
Grace by sensible things.’’— Treatise of the Sacraments, Oxford Edition, 1840, p. 11%: 
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could not even eaist, as we are now constituted, without visible 
objects to draw them out, while yet it is a bounden duty to give 
to these feelings, when so drawn out, a heavenward direction, 
Hence the power of beautiful scenery, of the relations between 
eqrthly superiors and dependents, and the like. And thus the full 
and adequate feeling of shame will not, as a general rule, exist 
without a confessor; though it be subsequently to be directed 
towards God. Without confession, it is not that Christians are 
ashamed to God instead of being ashamed to man, They 
are not ashamed, strictly speaking, a¢ al/, We cannot see how 
the agency of the Church, in the restoration of penitents, can 
be set at nought, without remotely, but surely, endangering all 
sacramental religion. 

The drift, then, of our present observations, is this; that the 
Church is in no such sense, “ for the elects’ sake,” as not to be 
also, and that pre-eminently, “ all things to all men,” that so, “ by 
all means, she may save some.” And is not this, again, in ac- 
cordance with the Dispensation of Redeeming Mercy, which is, 
at once, for “all men, but especially for them that believe”? 
Shame, it is true, is a mixed feeling ; it will not stand the test of 
accurate scrutiny ; it came with the Fall; yet, on the other hand, 
itis a standing evidence that a fragment, at least, of man’s better 
nature, has been saved from the wreck. Such as it is, the Church 
esteems it no derogation from her character, to turn it to a holy 
account; that she avails herself of it, implies, no doubt, a con- 
descension : it is not one of those pure qualities of the regenerate 
heart which lie, as it were, at her door, to arrest and conciliate ; 
yet she can stoop to.it without losing ground and giving way. 
Indeed, her very province is to furnish (as respects the average of 
mankind for whom she legislates) opportunities for the exercise 
of qualities and motives, not unsound, yet short of the highest; 
such as she knows full well must cleave to human nature, in spite 
of all her efforts to raise it; and such as are quite sure to overrun 
with a ruinous luxuriance her goodly field, and spoil the promise 
of her fruit, if she do not forestal the world and take them under 
her management, that so she may purge away their noxious ele- 
ments, and thus change into the very sources of fertility, the 
weeds which we will not say an “ Enemy” hath sown, but which 
Nature has thrown up, not so much in a perverse as in a wanton 
mood, 

_ How far this sense of shame, which is so necessary an element 
in all true penance, has a place in those merely general confessions 
which Christians make in Church, or in those more circumstantial 
ones which they confine to the solitude of their own closets (both 
of which kinds of confession every Catholic of course recognizes, 
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though he also recognize more), is a question which none of ys 
can determine for his neighbour. Still, rating its amount, in these 
cases, at the highest, we should have thought that it must be, on 
the whole, as nothing in comparison with the humiliation and 


* confusion of face” for which sacramental confession is a gua. 
rantee. 


“Remember” (says a writer who speaks to us from experience), 
that the shame of self-accusation is natural, not merely to young persons, 
but to adults also, even the most advanced in age, and even to priests and 
the members of religious communities. The holiest souls are conscious 
of it on declaring mere venial sins. The greater the age, the higher the 
rank and condition, the more embarrassing is the act of confession when 
any great sin has been committed.”— Manuel des Confesseurs, vol. i. p.7. 


It is no light matter to open the inmost secrets of the heart in the 
ear of one whom we venerate and love, and to feel that, in throwing 
off the mask (which even the most ingenuous wear before their 
nearest friends), we are risking the loss of that affection and esteem 
which we value, perhaps, as the highest of earthly rewards, and the 
most powerful of secondary motives. Such is confession, as the 
faint heart conceives of it; and weak and short-sighted and irra- 
tional as these misgivings ure, who will say that they do not create 
a prospect formidable enough to “ flesh and blood?” Faith and 
reason, indeed, might interpose, that it were better, if so be, to 
lose the privilege of another’s love, than to purchase it under 
false pretences; that, however, a “ man of God,” yet of “like 
passions with ourselves,” will not be apt to love us less because 
he knows us better; that good confessors, as the better-informed 
tell us, are, alas! but too well prepared for the revelation of all, 
and perhaps of more than all, that the penitent shudders from 
acknowledging ;* that temptation is more uniform than each sup- 


* St. Francis de Sales used to say to his abashed and over-fearful penitents, “ Je 
suis pécheur aussi, et si vows avies fait tous les maux du monde, je ne m’en étonnerais 
point.” — Vide Man, des Conf, vol. i. p. 35. 

* We have been formed of the same frail matter, and have been all taken out of the 
same mass; and therefore the superior, who knows, by his own, the frailty of bis 
subjects, is not casily astonished when they discover their thoughts and imperfections 
to him. Gerson, desirous to withdraw his young religious from a fault they often fell 
into, which was through a criminal shame to hide their faults from their ghostly father, 
said thus to them, Do you believe, that by knowing your sins and weaknesses, | 
esteem you the less? No such thing. I even love you so much the more, because of 
the confidence you have placed in me, in discovering to me things you would not dis- 
cover to your own father, God is my witness, adds he, with how much tenderness my 
heart is touched when any one discovers to me his weaknesses; and the greater and 
more shameful 1 find them to be, the greater is the tenderness and compassion I feel for 
him.” —The Practice of Christian and Religious Perfection, by Alphonsus Rodrigues, of th 
Society of Jesus, vol, iii. Treatise the 7th. 

Another consideration noticed by the same author is, that the holiest persons are 
at once the most liable to temptation, and the most sensitive to the evil of sin, Hence, 
they are not unduly influenced by the sense of shame, or at the thought of theit 
temptations, however dreadful. The whole treatise should be carefully studied by those 
who are in search of aid, whether in self-examination or in the direction of others. 
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; that the holiest of confessors are ever the humblest, and 
therefore the most compassionate ; that postponing confession is 
but putting off the “ evil day,” and running the chance of an 
inexpressibly more frightful discovery at the time when the 
secrets of hearts shall be revealed, when the door of mercy 
shall be closed, which now is opened wide; and, far more than 
all, that it is cowardice, and worse, to shrink from exposing to a 
fellow-man what we have no such scruple about submitting to the 
Omnipresent Eye of Him “ Who searches the reins and hearts.”* 
But it is one thing to say that these apprehensions are inconsistent 
with enlightened reason and heavenly faith, and another to deny that 
they are natural, or, again, worthy of being tenderly dealt with, 
The Church, like a kind mother, comes to us, not with stern 
countenance and startling voice, but with mild and affectionate 
remonstrance, bidding us take the shame of confession as a penance 
for the past, and gather from it wisdom for the future.t Indeed, 
the prospect of a disgraceful confession is one of the most power- 
ful of counterpoises to the force of temptation ; and who will say 
that motives of this kind may not innocently be admitted, where 
every aid is valuable that is not sinful ? 


“ We may very much be helped,” says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, “ if we 
take in the assistance of a spiritual guide: therefore the Church of God 
in all ages hath commended, and in most ages enjoined, that we confess 
our sins, and discover the state and condition of our souls, to such a person 
whom we or our superiors judge fit to help us in such need. For so, ‘ if 


* “Je tiens la place de Dieu” (said St. Francis de Sales again to his penitents) “ et 
vous avez honte de moi !”-— Man, des Conf. vol. i. p. 35. 

t Here we are all along supposing (for argument's sake) a perfectly sound and well- 
organized state of the Church; under which a person would be wrong, of course, in 
yielding to those instincts of repugnance which lead the uatural heart to shrink from 
revealing itself to a fellow-man. But we are far indeed from meaning, that, under our 
own actual circumstances, even a sincere penitent might not allowably, as well as 
naturally, recoil from opening ad his grief to this or that Minister of the Established 
Church. Upon this subject we shall have something to say by and by; at pre- 
sent we will but observe that, except where there is ample security for the ‘learning 
and discretion” of the confessor, for his knowledge of casuistical divinity, his expe- 
tievce in the “ art,” if we may use the word, of spiritual direction, his caution, judg- 
ment, and, above all, his tenderness—a penitent may well reason with David, ‘ Let us 
fall into the ~hands of the Lord, and not into the hands of men.” “ Let us resort 
where we shall have sympathy, though with doubt, instead of securing positiveness 
without love.” Thus he may feel, without having reason to suspect himself, or being 
fairly liable to the suspicion, of irresolution, or want of severity with himself, or even 
want of faith in the power of his Church, It is no proof of a man’s wilfulness, or care- 
lessness, or abstract distrust of physicians, that, at certain times or in certain places, he 
has recourse to self-treatiwent. We mean nothing like disrespect to our clerical bre- 
thren ; but the practice of private confession has so long been dormant among us, and 
so little enters naturally into the minds, or falls in with the habits, of our clergy, that 
Many a priest of our r Mewar as must be obvious vpon reflection, if suddenly called 
upon to determine some nice question of conscience, would feel himself as much embar- 
tassed for his reply, as the applicant in his difficulty. 
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we confess our sins to another,’ as St. James advises, we shall obtain the 
prayers of the holy man whom God and the Church hath appointed 
solemnly to pray for us; and when he knows our needs, he can best 
minister comfort or reproof, oil or caustics; he can more opportanely 
recommend your particular state to God, he can determine your cases of 
conscience, and judge better for you than you do for yourself; and the 
shame of opening such ulcers may restrain your forwardness to contract 
them... .. And it were wal if this duty were practised prudent 

and innocently, in order to public discipline.”— Holy Living, e. iv. 8.9. 


We remember being once told by a person who had abandoned 
the Roman Catholic Church for some form of Protestantism, and 
who certainly was not more disposed than most other converts 
to underrate the evils of the communion which he had seen rea- 
son to quit, that the on/y loss of which he was sensible, in his 
new situation, was that of some check to sin, as powerful as he 
had found in the habit of auricular confession. ‘“ Many and many 
atime,’ said he, in these or similar words, “has av evil thought 
been nipped in the bud, by the prospect of the confessional.” 


We have been carried along by our subject, without allowing 
for one, at least, of many preliminary objections by which, as we 
fear, our reasonings will be met. Other things will also be said; 
but this will certainly be said, that we have all the while been 
presuming a kind of private confession such as our own Chureh 
never contemplates. We shall be sent back from what will 
perhaps be called our wanderings im a foreign direction, to the 
provisions made m our own Prayer-Book for the spiritual mter- 
course between priest and penitent, which, it may be urged, differ 
most materially, and, perhaps wu will be added, essentially, from 
those, upon which the present remarks may seem to have been 
founded, in the Roman Communion, To this objection then we 
will address ourselves, 

The practical differences between Rome and ourselves on the 
subject of Auricular Confession, are indeed most material, as 
sufficiently evident from the place which the ordinance holds m 
the actual administration of the respective systems. ‘That there 
are no examples even among ourselves at this moment, of a closer 
interest, and of more private communications between Clergy 
and people, than are involved in addresses from the pulpit to @ 
silent auditory, in which what is secure of reply is advanced with- 
out misgiving; or, again, than conversations, however kind ™ 
purport and profitable in effect, about the good wife’s rheumatism, 

* This passage, with others to the same effect, is quoted in the appendix of a tract 


entitled ** The Doctrine of the Catholic Church in England ou the Holy Eucharist, 


one of the most valuable pamphiets which has appeared in defence of the Catholic in- 
terpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
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or the child’s whooping-cough, or the cow, or the weather, or the 
qudibility of Sunday morning’s sermon, or the reason of the ab- 
sence from Sunday afternoon church—this is by no means intended 
in denying, as we are bound to deny, that Private Confession 
toa Priest has a place in our practical system, We thankfully 
acknowledge and would be forward in maintaining, that our Clergy 
are growing more and more conscious of their authority, and alive 
to their responsibilities ; are coming more and more not merely 
to “ preach the Word,” but to be “ instant out of season’ as 
well as “in season,” “to reprove, rebuke, exhort,” and that 
too, “ with ald dong suffering and doctrine ;”” with increasing ten- 
derness and soundness of faith; and that our flocks, again, are 
coming more and more to regard their spiritual superiors not as dig- 
nified functionaries whom the S/afe sets over them to read prayers fo 
them, and preach eloquent sermons for their Sunday’s entertainment, 
but as fathers, and friends, and counsellors, and guides; in a word, 
as Priests. And the result of this improved consciousness, on the 
one hand, of power, and on the other of dependence and obliga- 
tion, has, we take it for granted, been apt in certam very favour. 
able instances to produce a longing for the interchange of thought 
with thought, in spots withdrawn from the danger of intrusion, if 
not hallowed by solemn and sobering associations; a longing 
which it would be injurious to our Clergy to suppose bas not been 
met by a corresponding readiness to receive disclosures of painful 
secrets, and to impart spiritual counsel and advice, to the best of 
their ability, in accordance with the permission, and of course 
in strict subjection to the limitations, of the Book of Common 
Prayer. If so constvientious a man, and accurate a thinker as 
Richard Hooker, found the need, as there seems good reason for 
believing, of a *Confessor,”* how sure is it that, in our own time, 
some of those who have been prompted to put to themselves, and 
that not “lightly and after the manner of dissemblers,” but 
solemnly, and anxiously, and repeatedly, the great question, 
“What shail I do to be saved?” will also have been led to “ con- 
fess their sins,” as St. James enjoins, ‘fone to avother,” and 
rather, of course, to some clerical friend, than to a mere ‘* lay 
brother,” - 

There probably then has never been the time, or at least the 
age, since the lamentable disputes of the sixteenth century, when 
our Church has wholly dropped her witness to the importance of 
Secret Confession ; and assuredly if the present be not the first 


* Vide Palmer's Eccl. History, c. xxiii. 
+ Hammond (on James v. 16,) understands this passage, like Bellarmine, of Special 
Confession toa Priest.—Ed, 1653, pp. 827 —830. 
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period in which it has been maintained, more immediately arownd 
us, neither will it be the last. 

But whatever the extent of this testimony may be, it cannot 
sibly affect the conclusion, that what with us is only not an obso. 
lete custom, is, in the Roman Communion, a living and energetic 
rule, of most powerful effect, for evil or for good, upon the con. 
duct of individuals, as well as upon the mutual relations between 
them and their Church. Annual confession, as the reader is 
bably well aware, is an absolutely essential condition of com. 
munion with the Churches in the Roman obedience, while, as a 
matter of fact, none are esteemed “good Catholics,” who do not 
to confession very much oftener than they are obliged 5 that is to 
say, once a tnonth, or even at shorter intervals. Ut is the effect of 
this appointment, that, not merely does the priest gain a hold, an- 
equalled in strength and tenacity by any thing else of the kind on 
earth, over the minds of his flock, but that the whole character of 
the confessing party is, we may almost say perceptibly, leavened 
by the influence of the system to which he is subjected, His very 
demeanour and speech are apt to convey, even to casual observers, 
the impression of caution and restraint, the natural outward ex- 
pression of a mind working, as it were, by rule. "This is, in 
one word, the habit of careful conscientiousness, which, whatever 
may be thought of its value, cannot be denied, even by a pre- 
judiced judge, to be the characteristic, the palpable characteristic, 
of Roman Catholics as a body, compared with Protestants as 
a body. ‘This habitual self-government, then, (which we shall as- 
sume, without much fear of contradiction, to be valuable as far as 
it goes) is the obvious effect of that regular course of confession 
which at all events is secured by the formal enactments of the 
Roman Catholic Church, 

Such then is the limit of the difference which we are prepared 
to admit as existing between the Roman view of Private Confession 
toa Priest and that recognized in our own Book of Common 
Prayer as well as by our standard divines. It is a difference, m 
short, on the question, not of principle, but of the exlent to which 
a certain principle shall be applied, and the mode in which it shall 
he carried out. And the good or evil of the practice (whichever 
predominate) is involved, we repeat in the principle, upon which 
our Church agrees with Rome, not merely in the mode and degree 
with respect to which she is supposed to retain her own opinion. 
That if there be (as few deny) great danger of abuse in the prac- 
tice, such danger will be increased with the increase of the oppor- 
tunities, is evident; but it will still remain doubtful whether the 
use can be adequately secured without running this additional 
risk of possible harm, Again, it is a further question, whether 
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the very provisions of our own Church do not imply frequency of 
confession. If so, (and such would appear to have been the judg- 
ments of some of our greater divines,) then the field of contro- 
versy with Rome is still farther narrowed. ‘These then are the 
main points upon which an opinion is thrown out in the following 
remarks. 

Now, in speaking of the real or possible evils or dangers of 
Secret Confession, we shall put entirely out of sight, as unworthy 
the notice of professing churchmen, all such objections to the 
ordinance as presume a doubt of the Church’s absolute right to 
aknowledge of the hearts of her children, We are not going, 
thus late in the day, to set about proving that she is a Divine 
Ordinance and invested with Divine prerogatives. We have 
nothing to do with the task of defending Confession against such 
charges as that of being “tyrannical and inquisitorial,” an “ unwar- 
rantable infringement upon the sacred right of each man to order 
his goings for himself,” “a shameless intrusion upon the privacy 
and peace of domestic life,” &c. &c. ‘Taking then for granted, a 
certain high view of the Church’s character and position, we shall 
proceed to notice briefly such difficulties about the practice of 
Auricular Confession only, as even a Catholic may feel, incolumi 
fide. 

Now we will freely admit, that there does appear to us one very 
=~ possible danger in the regular use of auricular confession, 

e should like, then, to be more sure than our circumstances 
admit, that confession, with its solema concomitants, 1s not prac- 
tically, in very many cases, employed as a means (to use a familiar 
expression) of ‘* wiping off the scores” of habitual (mortal) sin. 
We should like to know, from an experienced confessor, that the 
shame of confession, of which so much has just been said, does 
not wear off, as time goes on, and thus leave, especially with the 
mildness of the present rule of penances, an insufficient barrier 
to the tendencies, relaxing, where not merely consolatory, of the 
habitual exercise of the absolving power. 

We have stated this: difficulty, because it haunts us, and we 
wish to be open. ‘That there is some escape from it which 
does not shake the main principle of confession to which it will 
be found (though more immediately relating to its degree) to be 
remotely hazardous, we are bound by our faith in the Holy Catholic 
Church, wheresoever manifested, to believe. And we should be 
quite prepared to hear upon competent authority, that the appre- 
hension, even as respects the actual working of the system, where 
itis most fully carried out into practice, is exaggerated, Roman 
Catholic writers, as we have seen, certainly tell us, that the shame 
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of confession does not decrease with perseverance in the habit, 
But as we are obliged to content ourselves with meagre evidence 
as to the fact, we will suggest such @ prioré replies to the objection 
as occur to the mind without wholly satisfying it. 

A similar difficulty is sometimes urged against the practice of 
Frequent Communion, The constant repetition of this act is 
supposed to be injurious to reverence. Tt is, however, matter of 
undeniable experience, that the frequency is favonrable, rather 
than adverse, to the impression of its solemnity. What is true, 
then, of the one feeling, in the case of Holy Communion, may 
be true, of the other, in the case of Confession. 

Agnin, (though this is by the way,) Frequent Communion 
involves, even our Reformers being judges, Frequent Confession 
and Absolution, so that every argument for the one is an implied 
argument for the others. 

Again, it is very important to bear in mind, that Absolution is 
not granted, even in the Roman Catholic Church, as a matter of 
course. Priests are forbidden 


‘to absolve penitents, when unable to form a deliberate and discreet 
judgment, at least of the sufficiency of their actual disposition. And 
ber judgment is precluded by the aggregate of such circumstances 
as the following: 1. Tf the penitent have employed none or but few ot 
the preseribed remedies, 2, Tf the number of transgressions have not 
decreased. 3. If he give no extraordinary sign of contrition. /n thi 
case you have no evidence of a firm purpose, manifesting tts power in efforts 
capable of being ascertained : the presumption is against all his protesta- 
tions of repentance,” &ce.— Manuel des Confesseurs, art. vi. § 335. 


The doctrine upon this subject is clearly stated by a living 
divine : 

“ As, from constant relapse into sin, after forgiveness, it may appear 
that there was not a solid resolution of amendment... . it may be pro- 
dent to deny that forgiveness ; and therefore we believe, that this case 
also was provided for by Christ, and that He gave to the Church a Power 
of withholding forgiveness, or delaying it to a more seasonable time. = 
Dr, Wiseman’'s Lectures, vol. ii, p. 15. 


Again, Absolution is on all sides held to be neutralized by the 
want of hearty sorrow for sin, and a firm purpose of amendment 
of life. 

Again, whatever may be the value of the objection, it comes 
with a bad grace from Protestants, who consider mortal sin re- 
missible, to any extent, by the sole efficacy of justifying Faith, and 
that, too, without any perceptible guarantee either for compunction 
or suffering. Any shame, however feeble, any penance, however 
light, must, one should think, be so much gain in comparison 
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with no shame, and no penance at all. Yet there are preachers 
among us, and they ve as indulge in strong invectives against 
auricular confession, who will yet unblushingly tell their hearers, 
that sin ts forgiven, tofies quoties, to those we have but faith to 
believe that it is so forgiven, Still, we do not deny that the sin on 
the Catholic side, could the fact of it be substantiated, would be 
as much more grievous than on the other, as the abuse of the best 
ifts is worse than consistency in a low profession. 

This, then, is one ground of demur to the theory of auricular 
confession, with which we can at least sympathize, without, as 
we trust, any disloyalty to the Church. But we will next speak 
of an argument of which we own ourselves more intolerant, at 
least as it is commonly urged, and that, too, by members of the 
Church of England, against the principle of auricular confession, 
for we do not deny that there may possibly have been ground for 
itin the actual operation of that principle at this or that time, or 
in this or that country. ‘The reader will anticipate that the ob- 
jection in view is that drawn from the peculiarly delicate nature 
of the topics which have place in the special confession of sins, 

Now, first, we will not concede that this objection, any more 
than the former, lies particularly against the Roman practice of 
confession. Our own Church does not say, that confession shall 
be restricted to certain classes, ages, or states of life, or that only 
such and such topics shall enter into it. Strange, indeed, would 
it have been, if, while permitting the priest to hear confessions 
at all times, and even requirmg him to encourage them under 
particular circumstances, the Church of England had excepted 
from the parties for whose spiritual needs she provides, the sex of 
the first temptress, the age of all others the most susceptible of 
impressions, the most dependent, and the most confiding, or those 
subjects which are the occasion of more internal wretchedness 
than many others combined! Whoever may happeu to take the 
words at the close of the Exhortation to the Holy Communion as 
meaning what they express, (and with all the miserable unreality 
Which surrounds us, it will sometimes happen that such simple 
people will find their way into our churches,) be it man or woman, 
veteran or stripling, wife or virgin; and who, upon the strength of 
the invitation thus believed to be sincere, shall presept himself, or 
herself, in order to relieve a bursting heart, lay open some in- 
tolerable grief, and gain, what gain we cannot without special 
confession, the “ beuefit of” (private) ‘‘ absolution ;” and, again, 
be that oppressive secret what it may, even though perchance (and 
perhaps most probably) one, the very explicit naming of which, 
not to speak of yet more distressing particulars, were pollution, 
except for the deep shame, and apart from the calming associa- 
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tions, to the lips which utter, and the ear which imbibes; that 
person must be received, and that disclosure must be endured, 
(abstractedly speaking)* by every clergyman who is not prepared 
to withdraw from the terms of an engagement deliberately and 
solemnly made in the words of his Church and in the face of the 
congregation, with the members of his flock. Neither, again, has 
our Church restricted confession to the mere recital of overt acts 
of enormous sin, though indeed such limitation would be no pro- 
tection against the especial danger with which we are here con- 
cerned. Overt acts of sin are, in certain cases, as dangerous to 
speak, and to hear of, as sins of thought. Moreover, it is obvious, 
that some overt acts of sin are more venial than some sins of 
thought, and therefore less necessary to be confessed. Again, 
the nature of a sin cannot possibly be ascertained without know- 
ledge of its circumstances. Our Church puts no kind of restric- 
tion either upon the disclosures of the penitent, or the inquires 
of the confessor; and thus opens a door to all that minuteness of 
detail which is sometimes thought to constitute the especial evil 
of the Roman confessional. The real security against abuse in 
this kind, is to be found in collateral safeguards which the Catholic 
theory provides, 

Either then, we say, Anglicanism must be abandoned, or the 
principle of confession must be allowed, with all its necessary 
consequences, But again; does not the objection in question 
le against se//-exramination as well as confession? Our Cate- 
chism tells us to f examine ourselves” with a view to Holy Com- 
munion. How can such self-scrutiny proceed at all, without 
implying a fixed contemplation of the details of certain sins, far 
more hazardous to purity of mind than enumeration in confession, 
in proportion as the security for shame is less complete, and the 
accompaniments of place and circumstance less solemn? But 
this is not the only risk. Self-examination is, as every one knows, 
one of the most difficult of processes, and can hardly be con- 
ducted with any reasonable hope of success, except by the aid of 
manuals, whose value is in the degree of their minuteness, and so 
to say, searchingness. Many of these guides lie open to the same 
sort of objection, from the character of their subject-matter, with 
those manuals for confessors, upon the enormities of which the 
orators of Exeter Hall are in the habit of expatiating for the 
benefit of elegantly dressed assemblies; and, by way of mend- 
ing matters, some have proceeded, with true ‘Transatlantic 
squeamishness, to publish expurgated (!) editions of some of the 


* Practical difficulties, under actual circumstances, in the way of such an unre 


name admission of penitents to confession, are considered towards the end of the 
articie, 
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few searching books of devotion, or direction, which Anglican 
divinity furnishes. In fact, self-examination has declined among 
us simultaneously with confession; to make way for delicate 
representations of mortal sin, and enlarged views of self-denial, 
Now, so far as this objection to manuals of self-examination is 
connected with that most indelicate sensitiveness to indelicacy 
which prevailed, in the construction of the Anglo-American Prayer- 
book, to the exclusion of some of the sacred words in the Te 
Deum, we cannot adequately express how cordial is our antipathy 
toit. But there is no denying that these painfully explicit books 
will sometimes fall under other than chastened penitential eyes. 
This is, so far, a ground of objection to them, and forms the 
excuse for attempts to modify them. And an objection, we 
will add, it is, not applicable to the ‘*‘ Manuals of Confessors,” 
which are for the most part in Latin, and have no circulation 
beyond the clergy. Such was the case with “ Dens’ Theology ;” 
a book which is surely no otherwise exceptionable than as all 
books of the kind may be considered so; but which, by the help 
of Protestant translations and the notoriety given to it by Pro- 
testant orators, has probably done as much mischief as many 
of the worst books of the day.* There can be no doubt that 
the necessity of manuals for private Christians is greatly dimi- 
nished, if not entirely superseded, by the regular use of con- 
fession; a benefit of that practice to which it surprises us that 
Roman Catholics are not more alive. Their best and most po- 
pular books of private devotion ‘and instruction, such as the 
“Garden of the Soul,” contain a great deal which, however 
valuable where confession is not customary, might, we should 
have thought at a distance, have been dispensed with where it is. 
However, this seems to be the line of all others, in which persons 
under our circumstances are the least qualified to criticize the 
proceedings of Roman Catholics. _ Even had we (as surely we 
have not) the materials to form a perfectly correct judgment, 
we cannot, at all events, claim the right to pronounce a severe 
sentence. 

If sin were taught by means of confession, or confirmed, or 
brought before the mind otherwise than in a most hateful shape, 
as the direct occasion of shame the most confounding and misery 
the most acute, then indeed there would be something in this 
objection. But there the mischief is, whether we please to leave 

* We are informed that at Dublin the most infamous booksellers have availed them- 
selves of the “‘ No Popery” cry, in order to obtain a sale for an English translation of 
portions of this work. These passages may be necessary or not, and of course, if not 
necessary, they deserve all that Protestants can say against them. But the best books 


of religious instruction may be made instruments of evil in the hands of the profane, 
aad the Scriptures themselves are as little secure from such abuse as any human work, 
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it to itself, a source of agony where not of defilement, or give 
opportunity for casting it off and flinging it away forever, There 
is no single danger against which good confessors are more 
anxiously on their guard, than that of suggesting ideas of evil by 
an incautious method of examination, And, as to those most 
miserably painful topics to which we desire but to allude, are they 
not certain to be brought before the soul, sooner or later, in some 
shape or other? Can we suppress them if we would? ‘The Bible 
does not conceal them, the course of Nature discloses them. The 
question is, not whether they shall be presented to the mind, but 
in what light they shall be brought before it; in what light, that 
is, so far as the Church has power to regulate what she has not the 
power to hinder; whether in a careless and random way, in an 
unprepared, possibly in an ill-ordered, state of feeling, and amid 
circumstances of temptation, or, on the other hand, deliberately, 
advisedly, reverently, “ and in the fear of God,” under solemn cir- 
cumstances and among sacred recollections, in the presence of a 
spiritual guide, at once holy and affectionate, when the conscience 
is most awake, and vice may be contemplated in all its naked 
hideousness, 

We fear that we shall be charged with a want of sensitiveness 
to what are called the “horrors of the confessional.” Certainly 
we will hazard no judgment upon a point of fact which we have 
no means of ascertaining, and where charity, in the absence of 
plain evidence to the contrary, would lead one to hope even more 
than probability warrants, Of all questions this seems one on 
which testimony should be received with the greatest caution; 
since, from the very nature of the case, the accused parties can 
bring forward no witnesses in their behalf, while all the irreligion, 
pride, censoriousness, and diseased curiosity of the world are 
arrayed against them, and the activity of suspicion is in exact 
proportion to the difficulty of accurate information. 

Bat granting the truth of all, and more than all, which is said 
of the confessional, we can see in it no argument against confes- 
sion, but only a solemn warning to the Church to take heed 
how offences come.” The risk of that peculiar kind of evil of 
which the existence is alleged, with or without reason, in certain 
cases, is, as we have said, wrought into the very essence of secret 
confession, into the very texture of the system itself, as distinct 
from any of its accidental modifications. There is no escape from 
it but by the adoption of an alternative which our own Prayer-book 
has not left open to us, | 

Sull it will be said that the enforcement of the practice is the 
real source of the mischief. Let us not, however, forget that, 
even if evil have grown out of the Roman rule (which we 
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cannot take — ourselves to affirm), we, who have happily 
been spared that evil, have lost the good along with it; nor 
can we see how the gain can for a moment be put in compa- 
rison with the loss. The rule, whatever its disadvantages, has 
at least secured the practice, which seems to have tended to become 
obsolete from the moment that it ceased to be imperative. Nor 
is this much to be wondered at, considering how little congenial 
that practice is to our natural love of ease and independence, not 
to speak of the habitual reserve of the English character, 

We are ourselves, however, unable to see how confession can 
exist at all without being frequent. It is said to be brought, in 
the Church of England, within very narrow limits by the restrict- 
ing conditions—intolerable disquietude of conscience, and the 
hear approach of death. But the reasoning of the pamphlet 


under review seems to us, so far as this point is concerned, quite 
conclusive :— 


“If it be once granted that not every one who can ‘quiet his own 
conscience,’ ought to be able so to do,—that a tender conscience, and 
one that will not easily be quieted, so far from being a mere accident or 
disease, is that very.frame of mind to which both Scripture and the 
Church, and every increased view of divine holiness, tends more and more 
to bring us; if this, I say, be granted, and also that the receiving of the 
Holy Communion is not m the eye of the Church a mere occasional, but 
an habitual act, it will, I think, be sufficiently clear that the Prayer- 
Book exhortation to private confession before the Communion is of far 
more extensive application than has been supposed. (2.) If life is 
indeed uncertain, then surely it cannot be wise to leave to a death-bed 
that confession, at least of any greater sins, which then, at all events, (if 
at least we even then feel them as we ought,) i¢ is agreed we ought to 
perform. But if this be true, then (by inference at least) the exhorta- 
tion to private confession in the Visitation of the Sick also, is of far 


more extensive application than has been supposed.” —Letters on Auricu- 
lar Confession, p. 23. 


A similar view of the case is taken by our own divines. Thus, 
ammond, in a passage which is very valuable, for other reasons : 


“ And if it be now demanded of me, whether private absolution be not 
contained under the importance of these places? I answer, that this last 
distinction hath in effect answered this question, and defined, that in case 
of private binding it doth come under it, and that that, though an some 
sense it be left ad libitum, or voluntary to the penitent’s will or choice, is 
yet necessary to every one whose conscience either is not able to perform 
and go through the work of inward repentance with God alone, or is not 
able to satisfy itself with such performance without the Minister's assist- 
ance called in,”— Of the Power of the Keys, c, iv. 8. 103. : 


Again :— ) 


“ There will be little matter of doubt or controversy, but that private, 
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frequent, spiritual conference betwixt fellow-Christians, but especial 
(and in matters of high concernment and difficulty) betwixt the presb 
and those of his charge, even in time of health ; and peculiarly that part 
of it which is spent in the discussion of every man’s special sins, and 
infirmities and inclinations, may prove very useful and advantageous (in 
order to spiritual directions, reproof and comfort) to the making the man 
of God perfect. And to tell truth, if the pride and self-conceit of some, 
the wretchlessness of others, the bashfulness of a third sort, the nauseating 
and instant saticty of any good in a fourth, the follies of men and artifices 
of Satan, had not put this practice quite out of fashion among us, there is 
no doubt but that Mone Goon might be done by ministers THIS Way, than is 
now done by any other means separated from the use of this ; particularly 
than by that of public preaching (which yet need vot be neglected the more 
when this is used), which hath now the fate to be cried up, and almost 
solely to be depended on ; it being the likelier way, as Quintilian saith, 
(comparing public and private teaching of youth) (o fill narrow-mouthed 
bottles (and such are the most of us), by taking them single in the hand, 
and pouring in water into cach, than by setting them altogether, and 
throwing never so many buckets of water on them.’ —Ib. p. 449, s. 104.* 


And Wheatley, in later times,— 


“We may still, I presume, wish, very consistently with the deter- 
mination of our Church, that our people would apply themselves oftener 
than they do to their spiritual physicians, even in the time of their health. 
Since it is much to be feared, they are wounded oftener than they com- 
plain, and yet, through aversion of disclosing their sore, suffer it to 
gangrene, for want of their help who should work the cure, But present 
ease is not the only benefit the penitent may expect from his confessor's 
aid: he will be better assisted in the regulation of his life; and when 
his last conflict shall make its approach, the holy man, being no stranger 
to the state of his soul, will be better prepared to guide and conduct it 


through all difficulties that may oppose."—On the Common Prayer, 
chap, xi. s. 4. 


Indeed, one does not see how the following item in Bishop 


Montague’s “ Articles of [nquiry” falls short of the Roman rule, 
so far as his own diocese was concerned : 


‘Doth he (the Minister) especially exhort them (the parishioners) to 
make confession of their sins to himself or some other, &c., especially 
Lent, against that holy time of Easter, that they may receive comfort and 
absolution, so as to become worthy receivers of such sacred Mysteries! 
— Articles of Inquiry, tit. vii. 4.4 

The state of things which prevails in the Church of England at 
this moment, when (except in a few insulated cases, which are 
rather tolerated than formally sanctioned by authority) there 1s 


* These passages are given, with many others, in the Appendix to Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Sermon on Evangelical Repentance.” 

t We are happy to draw attention to Bishop Jeremy Taylor's “ Arguments to move 
the Sick to Confession of Sins,” introduced with much other valuable matter into Mr. 
Dodsworth's newly published ‘ Priest's Companion,” 
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absolutely no special Confession to the Church at all, neither public 
before the assembly, nor private, to the individual priest, is per- 
fectly unprecedented in the Church of Christ, from the days of 
the Apostles inclusive ; and it is well, for many reasons, that this 
fact should be plainly stated. It is well, for the sake of our 
humility, that we should be reminded how much we have impaired 
our right to call ourselves Catholic and Apostolic, when, in one most 
material point—one, too, of even vital moment to the soul’s health 
—we are at variance with the Catholic Church of all times and all 
places, and have deviated not less from the rule of the first century, 
than of the nineteenth. It is well for charity’s sake, that, while 
we protest, and justly, against whatever practical corruptions may 
- happen to exist in Rome, we should not lose sight of our debt of 
deep obligation to her, for having maintained her consistent and 
unflinching protest against those lax and flimsy notions of modern 
date, which have found, not acceptance merely, but vindication 
and even countenance, in every Pistastia country of Europe. 
And it is also well, as a motive to watchfulness and exertion, that 
we should know our need, in order that we may labour more 
heartily and pray more earnestly for our restoration to the full 
privileges of the Gospel and the Church. From the time, then, 
we repeat, when “ many that believed came, and confessed, and 
showed their deeds” in the Church of Ephesus,* to the present 
day, there has ever been in the Catholic Church, not merely pro- 
vision (which our own Church has made) for receiving the con- 
fessions of the penitent, and relieving the perplexed from their 
difficulties, but facility of access, forwardness of invitation, hearti- 
ness of encouragement ; and, as the result of this maternal bear- 
ing on the part of the Church, a free interchange of confidence 
and of affection, between herself and her children, which, what- 
ever else we of the Church of England may have, assuredly we 
have not. There is little, indeed, in the Church, as it comes prac- 
tically before ourselves, to remind us of the mercy which descries 
the prodigal afar off, and comes forth to meet him, and falls on 
his neck and kisses him. 

The penitential system of the earlier ages shall be described in 
the words of Hooker, together with the history of its declension, 
and transition into the present Roman practice. The extract is a 
long one, but it will save us many pages of detail : 


“ The course of discipline in former ages reformed open transgressors 
putting them under offices of open penitence ; especially confession, 
whereby they declared their own crimes in the hearing of the whole 
Church, and were not from the time of their first conversion capable 
of the holy mysteries of Christ, till they had solemnly discharged this 


* Acts, xix, 18, 
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duty, Offenders in secret, knowing themselves altogether as un 
to be admitted to the Lord’s table, as the others which were withhe 
being also persuaded, that if the Church did direct them in the offices 
of their penitency, and assist them with public prayer, they should more 
easily obtain that they sought, than by trusting wholly to their own 
endeavours; finally, having no impediment to stay them from it but 
bashfulness, which countervailed not the former inducements, and be. 
sides was greatly eased by the good construction which the charity of 
those times gave to such actions, wherein men’s piety and voluntary care 
to be reconciled to God, did purchase them much more love, than their 
faults (the testimonies of common frailty) were able to procure dis- 
grace; they made it not nice to use some one of the ministers of God, 
by whom the rest might take notice of their faults, prescribe them con- 
venient remedies, and in the end, after public confession, all join in 
prayer unto God for them, The first beginner of this custom had the 
more followers, by means of that special favour which always was with 
om consideration showed towards voluntary penitents above the rest. 
ut us professors of Christian belief grew more in number, so t 
waxed worse, when kings and princes had submitted their dominions 
unto the sceptre of Jesus Christ, by means whereof persecution ceasing, 
the Church immediately became subject to those evils which peace and 
security bringeth forth ; there was not now that love which before kept 
all things in tune, but everywhere schisms, discords, dissensions, amongst 
men, conventicles of heretics, bent more vehemently against the sounder 
and better sort than very infidels and heathens themselves ; faults not 
corrected in charity, but noted with delight, and kept for malice to use 
when deadliest opportunities should be offered. Whereupon, forasmuch 
as geo confessions became dangerous and prejudicial to the safety of 
well-minded men, and in divers respects advantageous to the enemies of 
God's Church, it seemed first unto some, and afterwards generally, re- 
quisite, that voluntary penitents should surcease from open confession. 
Instead whereof, when once private and secret confession had taken 
place with the Latins, it continued as a profitable ordinance till the 
Lateran Council had decreed, that all men once in a year, at the least, 
should confess themselves to the priest. So that being thus made @ 
thing both general and also necessary, the next degree of estimation 
whereunto it grew was to be honoured and lifted up to the nature of @ 
Sacrament ; that as Christ did institute Baptism to give life, and the 
Eucharist to nourish life, so penitency might be thought a Sacrament 
ordained to recover life, and confession a part of the Sacrament.”— Eccles. 
Pol. b. vi. c. 4, § 2. (Ed. Keb.) 


This account of the progress of sacramental confession from 
its earlier to its more modern shape, seems altogether fairer (if 
persons like ourselves may venture to decide between such autho- 
rities) than that which Bellarmine prefers; according to whom the 
existing Roman practice prevailed even in the earlier centuries 
We own that to ourselves, for whatever reason, his proof of this 
point appears meagre; an observation which we ine the less 
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hesitation in making, because it is, we believe, borne out by the 
judgment of members of his own communion, who consider the 
ter practice as a development of the earlier, not the earlier a full 
ent, and clear witness, to the later, Hooker’s account is 
a very intelligible one; though we are not, of course, claiming 
him as an advocate of the Roman theory, ‘The public method 
was gradually modified by circumstances ; the Church assuming 
to herself the power (as in the case of celibacy, and in other 
kindred instances) of giving her own authoritative form and er- 
pression to principles which (being of divine origimal) were in 
danger of escaping for want of concentration; or, again, of 
changing that form and visible manifestation, so as to meet the 
exigencies of particular times, and to adapt herself to the ever- 
shifting phenomena of the external world, So much as this is 
granted on all sides, that, in the early Church, confession to the 
priest alone as well as to the Church, though not indispensable, 
was customary: and that, on the other hand, sacramental confes- 
sion of some sort was essential as a condition of special absolu- 
tion. Yet it seems evident that the present Roman practice, 
according to which confession to the Church is superseded by 
confession to the individual priest, and this last is determined to 
be of sacramental necessity, could not have existed in the earlier 
ages. The suppositionsthat it did so exist is irreconcileable with 
the statements of the Fathers, and still more with their omiéssions. 
For that practice, as it now prevails, is too intimately connected 
with the whole conduct of the Christian life not to have formed 
(as the most learned writers tell us that it certainly does not form) 
a prominent feature in the patristic teaching. The modifications 
which the later Church has made in the doctrine and practice of 
confession as it prevailed in the earlier, appear, then, to be these. 
By the Council of Lateran confession to the priest alone was 
(not instituted, for it had existed from the first, but) declared 
sufficient, and it has in fact, in the Roman communion, taken the 
place of the other and more public method. The necessity of 
confession under which all grievous sinners were considered even 
by the early Church to lie, is now limited, as respects the act, to 
the auricular mode; while the sudjects of necessary confession 
have been extended from the overt acts of the more crying sins 
(“capitalia peccata”) to all mortal sins whatsoever, including, 
among the rest, deliberate and protracted sins of thought, such as 
are forbidden, directly by the Tenth Commandment of the Deca- 
logue, and implicitly (according to our Saviour’s interpretation) 
by the others. 
Our Reformers thought it well, for whatever other reasons, 
but certainly, among the rest, under a just and reasonable hatred 
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of supposed, or dread of possible, corruptions, to revert to the less 
stringent practice of the earlier Church; and, upon the same 
grounds which led them to abolish other ecclesiastical restraints 
of a galling character, and often of an injurious effect, were in. 
duced to leave optional what they found compulsory. It should 
always be remembered, to their credit, that in abridging (in re. 
sult at least) the private discipline of confession and penance, 
they aimed at restoring the public mode, which the private had 
displaced. And a compulsory public with a voluntary private 
confession seems to have been the precise rule of the primitive 
Church, which they took as their model. As it is, however, 
private discipline in the Church of England is virtually obsolete, 
while the public is annually longed for, but without much present 
prospect of restoration. 

And the consequence is, that the minds of Christians among us, 
of the younger part especially, can hardly fail to be perplexed 
and embarrassed, almost in exact proportion as they are watchful 
and sensitive, Or (what, alas! is infinitely worse), habits of sin 
are permitted to rise, grow, and become inveterate, before the 
unhappy victim so much as knows what a deadly sin is. Whole 
classes of the community, dense masses of responsible and im- 
mortal beings, find absolutely nothing in the external provisions 
of the Church, to quicken, educe, and apply the natural sense of 
right and wrong, which, thus abandoned to itself, is speedily 
stifled by the gross and poisonous atmosphere to which it is sub- 
jected.* And, in the better cases, confession of sins is merged 
in what is a very different thing, confession of sin. ‘Till we bring 
our flocks under the direct guidance of holy, and enlightened, and 
affectionate ‘spiritual masters,” we shall look in vain for any 


* We are very glad to notice a little book (“ Questions for Self-examination, de- 
signed primarily for the use of Young Persons” ), the object of which is to promote the 
habit of careful conscientivusness from the first, and to furnish aids towards it. Works 
of this kind may do something, and not a little, under the direction of judicious parents 
and teachers, towards supplying the place of confession; and wherein they fail to 
sopply it entirely, they will do good in another way, by suggesting gradually, and 
through the medium of experimental conviction, as distinct from any capricious #éS« 
tay dwirrey, a longing for its restoration, Young (Christian) persons are naturally, 
not merely religious, but Catholic; they are dispused to take heaven and bell, and 
jodgment, and the whole world anseen, for realities ; their offhand remarks are alone 
enough to show it, It is the great blessing of confession that it serves to sustain this 
unsophisticated view of things ; and early habits of self-examination tend in the same 
healthful direction. In default of ministerial guidance, a peculiar duty seems to devolve 
upon Christian mothers, as providential instruments of training the younger members of 
our own communion in thoughtful and conscientious habits; especially, we will add, in 


cultivating among their children of both sexes the grace of purity, the foundations of 


which are liable to be sapped, as many know from sad remembrance, at a very much 
earlier period than is commonly supposed, In this most difficult portion of its subject, 
the little manual we have mentioned will be found to strike the balance very exactly 
between unpractical generality, and such minuteness as, with our present feelings, 
seems unadvisable in a book meant for indiscriminate circulation. 
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corresponding effect from the mere multiplication of churches 
ani clergymen. The evils to be eradicated cannot be reached 
by preaching, however earnest, and even (what is far more uncom- 
mon) real and searching. It is not a case for salves, still less for 
fomentations ; but for the probe, and the caustic, and the knife. 
And yet, after all, while we seem to feel the mischief, we are 
little indeed prepared for any sudden and precipitate cure, Of 
all the remedies which our state seems to demand, confession is 
surely one of the very last to be matured in a day. It must 
come with increased consciousness of power in the Church, in- 
creased docility in the people, increased knowledge and dis- 
cretion, and gentleness, and holiness, in the clergy. We have 
more than once, in the course of this article, hinted a conviction, 
that a Christian, under our present circumstances, must neces- 
sarily be thrown a good deal upon what is abstractedly undesirable, 
self-direction. With no regular instruction in moral divinity ; 
with but newly-formed and therefore imperfectly adjusted views 
of the nature of the Ministerial Office ; with little practice in the 
habit of appreciating the difficulties, and sympathizing with all 
the feelings of others; above all, with but partial experience of 
the ascetic life, or even somewhat of a traditionary aversion from it; 
and, we must add, with an inadequate perception of the grace 
and loveliness of virginal purity—the most zealous and conscien- 
tious of clergymen might involve himself and others in indescrib- 
able and irremediable mischief, by undertaking at random the 
unutterably solemn and fearful office of a confessor and guide of 
souls. It is no doubt true, that ability is apt to be given to Chris- 
ians, in a wonderful manner, with the occasion for it; and a 
particular clergyman, whose plain duty should oblige him to hear 
a confession, might reckon with confidence upon being carried 
through the trial. But the Church, as a body, could hardly look 
for Divine support in the attempt to revive the practice, upon 
an extensive scale, were she to neglect the appointed means of 
preservation against its attendant dangers. One of the very 
principal of these dangers, is the risk of injury to the mind, not 
so much of the penitent, as of the confessor, from the peculiar 
nature of some among the subjects which must inevitably be 
brought under his notice. In the case of the penitent, the hu- 
miliation incidental to confession is no slight safeguard against 
this especial risk ; but, on the other side, where any such check 
is wanting, the remedy must be furnished by that instinctive re- 
Pugnance to sin in all its bearings, and under all its disguises, 
Which is far, indeed, from being among the earliest acquirements 
of the Christian life, and especially, we will add, when the pre- 
sent, or at least very recent, state of our public schools, not 
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to speak of our Universities, is taken into the account. The 
eminent and lamented person who, during the last few years, has 
exercised so remarkable an influence, not only over the parti- 
cular school in which he presided, but indirectly over all the great 
seminaries of the kingdom (need we specify Dr. Arnold ?), ever 
considered it one of his foremost, or rather his very foremost, 
duty, as a teacher of early youth, to impress on the minds of his 
scholars, by preaching, in private intercourse, and of course pre. 
eminently by his own example, not merely the general evil, or the 
fatal consequences, but the intrinsic loathsomeness, of vice ; nor 
can our schools and universities ever become fit nurseries for the 
priesthood, till this estimate of the especial sins of youth is im 
parted simultaneously with the first approaches of the temptation 
to them. Indeed, there is a degree of sensitiveness upon these 
subjects, absolutely (we will say) necessary towards the success 
of any attempt to restore the confidential intercourse of the clergy 
with their flocks, which goes far beyond, not the practice merely, 
bu: even the conceptions, of our own age and country, Great 
cause of thankfulness indeed it would be, were even manifest 
sins of impurity viewed in their proper light by professing Chris- 
tians around us; but far more than this ts surely requisite towards 
securing the confessional from the intrusion of all unhallowed, 
as well as all positively corrupt, imaginings. Not only all positive 
sin, but all which is “of the nature of sin,” all which is of ifs 
family, though in the remoter branches, must be stripped of that 
showy colouring which the spirit of romance delights to throw 
around it, before confession can be restored with safety. The 
Gospel, it has been profoundly said, has introduced an entirely 
new train of associations in connexion with subjects which are 
apt, even in their purer forms, to suggest to religious (as distinet 
from Catholic) minds, considerations simply humiliating. Ever 
since the Annunciation, the Virgin character has been invested 
with a singular lustre ; and it is one of the principal benefits of 
the honour which has ever been paid to Celibacy in the Church of 
Christ, that it has entailed more reverent views of the Ordinance 
of Marriage.* 

Whatever then be the case of the confessional in the abstract, 
our actual circumstances must needs tend to give all discussions 
respecting it a more theoretical air than would otherwise be de- 
sirable. ‘lo omit all other practical obstacles to a satisfactory 
adjustment of the question, our popular and recognized ideas on the 
subject of marriage appear, of themselves, to offer a decided impe 
diment to unrestricted confession, When the Reformers repudiated 


* It may be observed, also, that the habit of mutual confession among Priests them 
selves would be a further security against the danger here in question. 
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the law of clerical celibacy, they shewed a clear foresight of danger 
when they rejected also the compulsory rule of confession, But 
the question 1s, whether they were consistent in allowing indiseri- 
minate confession underany circumstances; or, at least, without any 
express provision (strange asit would have been) that married priests 
alone should act as confessurs? Atatime when young persons of 
the one sex, even the more serious, look, and of course will look, to 
the Ministry as a road to domestic happiness, and young persons 
of the other sex do not, and cannot (as a class) regard an unmar- 
ried Clergyman in the mere light of a Parent and Friend, it would 
be even presumptuous to expect that the sanctity of the confessional 
can be duly secured. Is it every clergyman of our own commue 
nion, nay is it every grave and well conducted and estimable 
clergyman, who is pained and shocked at the idea of a “flirtation” 
at an oratorio in a church, or of the encouragement of “ indefin- 
able sympathies” between the curate and his fair coadjutrix in the 
work of instruction or of charity, or even (worse still) the preacher 
and some female member of his congregation? Are not such 
things justified, or at least excused among us, commented on 
without censure or misgiving in correct families, and select circles, 
or exhibited in an amiable and attractive light even in the higher 
order of works of religious fiction? But if so, how little can we 
hope to see the practice of confession become universal ; nay, how 
little ought we to wish it. What reasonable prospect is there, that 
either the sanctity of the place, or the solemnity of the relation 
between the parties, would avail to protect the confessional from 
unworthy uses, when, in spite of such powerful inducements to so- 
briety and heavenly mindedness, the thoughts of Christians will still 
be running, in the very Presence of God, and in the very view of 
eternity, upon such topics as “ marrying and giving in marriage ?” 
Let us not think, then, of a return to unrestricted and indiscri- 
minate confession, until, by some ecclesiastical provision or other, 
we are secure against such monstrous combinations of ideas as are 
involved in the notions of a “ gentlemanlike” priest, or a “ fasci- 
nating” penitent. 

We are then very seriously and deliberately impressed with the 
opinion that secret confession will be found, as a general prac- 
tice, impossible, except where the confessor is either celibate or 
married. We are not denying that for a time a prevailing high 
estimate of clerical celibacy (such as existed in the Caroline age 
of our Church) may supply, in some degree, the place of a nf 
so far as to guard the confessional from profanation; but to speak 
positively upon this point, we ought to be surer than we are that 
secret confession has ever been practised to any great extent in 
our Church since the Reformation. 
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It must be remembered, however, that married life, if it would 
to obviate difficulties in one way, would augment them in another, 
Disengagement from earthly cares, if not from hutman ties, seems 
to be an almost indispensable condition of that singleness of de. 
votion, which is required of one who is, in an especial manner, 
the “ servant” of his brethren “ for Christ’s sake.” A good confes. 
sor is always cither at his post or within call. He is liable to 
the same sort of trying annoyances to which physicians of the body 
are accustomed ; and it is necessary that he should meet his spiri- 
tual patients both promptly and in an unruffled frame of mind, 
He must live in the expectation of having his hours of pri 
broken in upon, his regular business impeded, his meals disturbed, 
and even his sleep abridged by the necessary avocations of his 
office. The demands upon his time are likely, from the very 


‘i 


m nature of the case, to be sudden and irregular; nor is it by any 
4 | means impossible that the everlasting welfare of a soul may de- 
- ; end upon his promptitude, patience, and discretion. Of §, 
Re Philip Neri it is recorded, that 
= ” “« He forbad his priests ever to give answer to them who inquired for 
2 him, that ‘ Father Philip was in bed,'—or ‘He cannot now be spoken 
with. One day, however, Father Anthony Gallonio told a person not 
Bote to go in, fearing that be was troublesome ; but-when Philip heard of it, 
: : he reproved him severely, saying, * Do you not know that I wish to have 
Bit’ no moment nor hour to myself?) Another time, one of his scholars had 
> shut the door of the Saint's room, that no one might come to distarb 
2 aD him, when Philip saw a penitent waiting for him; upoa which he called 


the scholar, whose name was Francis, and in the penitent’s presence 
gave him a sharp rebuke ; for it was the greatest pain to him to know 
that any one had been inconvenienced by waiting for him, 

“ When the church was open, he went down to the confessional at 
break of day, and came out only for the purpose of saying Mass, which 
he celebrated about noon, or for some matter of great importance, always 
mentioning where he was gone. If there were no penitents, he waited 
near the confessional, employing bimself either in reading, or saying bis 
rosary, or reciting the office. He would sometimes walk about a few 
steps, waiting for his penitents and in order to be more plainly seen: 
hence, whoever wished to speak to him could easily find him and at any 
hour. No infirmities, of whatever kind, ever made him leave the con- 
fession-seat, unless indeed his doctors gave him express orders to that 
effect. If any one said in confession, ‘ Father, why do you give yourself 
so much trouble?’ he would answer, ‘ It is no trouble, but rather ® 
pleasant recreation. He acted thus in order that he might have 
deal with his penitents in their first fervour, and not leave them an Op 
portunity of growing cold or negligent, under the pretence of not being 
able to find him easily. 

“One day his priests said to him, ‘ Father, you do not take enough 
care of your own soul.’ ‘I am happy to have this fresh opportunity of 
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telling you, he replied, ‘ that the most pious of my penitents are those 
whom ve won over to our Lord by waiting for them, even during 
the night, to convert them ; believe me, there is nothing which brings 
with it such sweet consolations to souls that love God as the leaving 
Jesus Christ for the sake of Jesus Christ.’ 

“It was not only by waiting in the church or in his room to hear 
confessions, that Philip reaped so large a harvest of sinners; to gain 
them, he braved besides all manner of labours, how great soever they 
might be. Neither rain, wind, nor cold, nor dangers which threatened 
either bis life or his reputation—in a word, nothing could stop bim 
when engaged in the conversion of a sinner, in attracting a soul to Jesus 
Christ.” — Manuel des Confesseurs, vol. i. p. 44. 


Of the great S. Francis de Sales, again, we read in the words 
of his spiritual daughter, S. Jane Frances de Chantal, that 


“He was altogether incomparable in the love which he displayed in the 
confessional, and the zeal with which he devoted himself to its duties. 
He wholly gave himself up to this occupation, allowing no measure or 
limit to his devotion to it short of the need of those who had recourse to 
him; be left all else for it, except he happened to be occupied in some 
matter of greater importance to the glory of God, knowing well that 
from this sacrament is ever derived the greatest gain of souls. Every 
Sunday and festival there resorted to him great numbers of all ranks, 
lords and ladies, citizens, soldiers, maidservants, peasants, beggars, and 
sick persons, even those afflicted with the most loathsome diseases,—all 
of whom he received with equal love and sweetness, making no differ- 
ence or acceptance of persons ; for he never refused admittance to any 
creature, how mean soever in condition, On the contrary, I firmly be- 
lieve that he received such with more intense love, and cherished them 
with greater tenderness, than ‘the rich and prosperous, saying that this 
was the proper exercise of true charity. Even children were not sent 
away by this blessed man: indeed he received them so lovingly, that 

y were happy to return to him. 

“He gave his penitents ample time and leisure to declare themselves 
fully; he never hurried them; and in addition to the days above men- 
tioned, whatever day or hour any one requested his attention, be used to 
leave everything else, to hear their confession : for this he would some- 
limes even omit going to the Office in the cathedral, for this he would 
put off saying the holy Mass, although he was all vested for the purpose ; 
for this he would -leave his table when just upon the point of sitting 

» however much his guests complained and wished to bring bim 

“On great festivals, jubilees, and such other occasions, be was often 
obliged to hear confessions from morning to night; a labour by which 
lonce saw him completely overwhelmed. ‘ These days,’ he said, ‘ are 
worth their weight in gold, for the multitude of confessions which I 
‘ear. He used also to say to his penitents, to give them confidence, 

Make no difference between your own heart and mine; [ am wholly 
jours; our souls are equal.’ ’—Manuel des Confesseurs, vol.i. p. 33. 
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These beautiful extracts will, if we mistake not, have sha 
ened the reader's desire of hearing somewhat more of the mini. 
terial labours and deportment of these two illustrious Saints, one 
of whom is known and even endeared by his devotional writings 
to a large class of religious persons in this country. We quote 
them the rather, because they set forth im so very engaging a light 
the peculiar tenderness of the Catholic method of comfort and 
direction. If that tenderness should appear to any among our- 
selves to border upon undue lenity, let it be considered that it is 
the Chureh, to whom we are to look for the fulfilment of those 
gracious words,—“ Arundinem quassatam non confringet, et linam 
fumigans non extinguet.” Let it also be borne in mind, how 
acute a penance to a sensitive heart (such as is here presumed) is 
the act of confession uself. 


* He (St. Francis) wept with some over their sins, and treated bis 
penitents so lovingly, that they were melted into tears before him. He 
wrote to me one day,—‘ We have had a grand jubilee here, which has 
kept me fully occupied ; and yet with such abundant consolation in the 
reception of sever general confessions and changes of conscience, that 
with tears partly of joy and partly of love, T have reaped a harvest among 
my penitents,’ 

* Another time he wrote to me,—‘ Four days ago I received into the 
pale of the Church, and to confession, a gentleman of twenty years of 
age. © Saviour of my soul! what joy to see him accuse himself % 
saintlily of his sins, and in talking over them, to discern so special and 
particular a providence of God in his regard, attracting him by rn an’ 
methods so hidden from human eye! so exalted! so wonderful! It 
carried me quite out of myself: what kisses of peace I gave him!’ 

“ When he found any one that had a difficulty in making bimeelf 
understood in confession, cither through shame, or fear, be would try all 
means to open his heart and strengthen his confidence. ‘ Am I not your 
father?’ he would say, and would repeat it until the other said ‘ Yes: 
and then—* Will you not tell me all? God is waiting for you to open your 
heart: He waits with open arms to receive you. Sec, I am in Gods 

lace, and you feel shame before me! Bat, besides, 1 am a sinner ; 
if you had committed all the sins in the world, I should not be ast 
nished.’ He also assisted his penitents with an unparalleled sweetne® 
in explaining their sins, when he saw them at a loss what to say either 
through ignorance or shame. 

* After confession, be would use the most cheering words : ‘Ab! 
how dear to me is your soul, and all it has declared to me! The Angels 
also now rejoice and make holyday over this action, and I join my 60% 
gratulations with theirs; but you must now solemuly promise our 
and me too, to return no more to sin.’ 

*“ When be saw any one without contrition, he would utter some seh 
short speech as this: ‘You would be glad if you had never o 
God, would you not?’ and sometimes he would make him repeat some 
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thing he had just accused himself of, in order to break through his 


mance to tell it. 
“ He gave the lightest penances, saying, ‘ You will, I hope, take in 
part what | am going to say: repeat then some such words as 
these’—some little vocal prayer that could be said with ease; and he 
never enjoined the making meditations upon any mystery, or the like, as 
a penance. He spoke but little in confession, except to remove vain 
scruples, and to instruct his penitents what was sin and what was not ; 
what he said touched the heart more than solemn discourses would have 
done; penitents left his presence with a good courage, and often with 
recollection and deep thoughts of God. He was especially anxious that 
his penitents should be clear, simple, and unaffected in confession ; and 
Sel to tell them that they must make him understand the inducements 
which led them to the commission of faults ; that they were not to confess 
themselves lightly, but so as plainly to exbibit to their confessor all the 
secret springs and motives by which they committed their sins ; for that 
else they could not possibly obtain valid absolution, And through this 
diligent care for the purification of souls by means of clear confessions, he 
rooted up bad passions which others would have left alone for want of 
following this method.”~-Manuel des Confesseurs, vol. i. p. 35. 


Again,— 


“ Upon a certain visitation of his diocese, he received great complaints 
of an ecclesiastic, whose life was a cause of scandal, and his conduct not 
at all answerable to the knowledge with which he was endowed. 

“This ecclesiastic presented himself to the Saint with as much bold- 
hess as if he had been innocent of all they had accused him of before the 
holy prelate, and complained bitterly of the calumny. 

“ The Saint gave him a most favourable reception, with all his usual 
kindness: bat seeing the boldness with which the priest defended bim- 
welf, he began to blush before him. ‘This change of countenance alone, 
without any other correction, touched the heart of this impertinent man ; 
he resolved to come before the face of his judge with confession; he 
asked the holy bishop to hear him in the tribunal of penance. The 
Saint’s ear is at once open to him, and still more his heart; and he 
comes forth from that well of health, like Naaman from the waters of 
Judea; and, withal, overwhelmed with that holy shame which leads to 
glory, he said to him: ‘ Well, my lord, what think you of the greatest 
signer on earth?’ ‘That God poured His great mercy upon you, my 
brother,’ said the Saint ; ‘in my eyes, you are all resplendent with grace.’ 
‘But,’ said he, ‘you know what I am!’ ‘ You are what I say,’ rejoined 
the Saint. ‘I meant, what I was.’ ‘That is what I do not remember,’ 
‘swered the blessed bishop; ‘and why should I retain in my memory, 
what God has buried in oblivion? Will you take me for that Pharisee, 
who took Magdalen for what she had been, rather than what she was, as 

bedewed with her tears the feet of her Saviour? And to prove to 
you,’ added he, ‘that I look upon you as filled with heavenly graces, of 
Which you have received into your heart a full measure, pressed down 
running over on all sides, I pray you to make me a partaker thereof 
giving me your blessing.’ So saying, he threw himself at his feet ; 
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at which the other stood overwhelmed with confusion. ‘No, no,’ said 
the Saint; ‘I mean what I say; I entreat you to render me the same 
good office which I have just done you, and to bear my confession,’ 
Upon the other's refusal, he forced him to acquiesce ; and from this the 
priest received inexpressible edification. Aud to show bim what a real 
esteem he entertained for him, he confessed again to him once or twice 
afterwards, before all the world, who knew not which to admire most, 


the prodigious humility of the holy bishop, or the miraculous conversion 
of this ecclesiastic. '—/b. p. 40. 


Similar traits are recorded of St. Philip Neri— 


“ Who can tell the paternal tenderness with which he received 
tents! He made himself all things to all men; the noble and the poor, 
the young and the old, inferiors and superiors, the learned and the igno- 
rant; he gave even those he had never seen before, as affable a reception, 
and embraced them with as much tenderness, as if he had been long 
wishing to see them. When a sinner came to him, the thought of this 
poor soul's state, and, above all, of the offence given to God, so deeply 
affected him, that he wept burning tears, ‘as a little child cries,’ "> the 
author of his life, with simplicity, ‘ when it has just been scolded by its 
parents.’ Cardinal Frederic Borromeo asserts, that he was several times 
witness of this. ‘Two years before his death, the aged Saint said, with 
tears in bis eyes, to one whom he thought to lie under a dangerous ille- 
sion, ‘ Old as [ am, I will yet take the discipline several times for you.’ 
He was then 78 years of age. 

“At another time, the Saint perceived that a young gentleman was 
not acting openly with his ordinary confessor, but hid some of his sins 
through shame. Now, it happened one day that this young man was 
alone in Philip's room, where he occasionally came to see him. The 
Saint, fixing bis eyes on him, began to weep: at the sight of which the 
youth was moved to tenderness-—God oa: his heart: so that they 
remained some time without either the one or the other having the powet 
to speak, otherwise than by their tears. At length the young sinner fell 
ut the Saint’s knees, confessing all that he had concealed, and commend- 
ing himself with all his heart to the prayers of his charitable confessor. 
The Saint, on his part, tenderly embraced him, and comforted him with 
his accustomed sweetness and love. 

“ By such means St. Philip brought back to the paths of virtue an almost 
infinite number of sinners. ‘They loudly proclaimed that they owed their 
salvation tohim. Very many exclaimed, at the point of death, ‘ Blessed 
be the day on which I became acquainted with Father Philip!’ Others, 
astonished at the striking conversions effected by the charitable confesso", 
said, ‘ Father Philip attracts souls, as the loadstone iron: no sooner does 
any one confess to him, but he feels a constraint to return.’ Thea, 
again, he greatly objected to confessors making the path of virtue 100 
difficult, above all, to penitents recently converted ; to their frightening 
them away by harsh treatment; and to any rigour in confession. 
the contrary, he would bave them bear with them, and try to win them 
by sweetness and charity—making all possible allowances for them, BO 
suddenly and rigorously forbidding them to wear fine clothes, 
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swords, and such things, for fear of their being scared by the difficulty, 
and so falling back, and by omitting confession, remaining yet longer in 
their miserable state of sin. 

“Upon the same principle, he was accustomed to be lenient towards 
certain vanities which ladies would make a parade of in their clothes and 
head-dresses. He ‘caught them with guile,’ as well as he could, that he 
might be able in time to lead them more easily to the desired end. ‘We 
must sometimes bear,’ said he, ‘ with defects in others, as we endure our own 
natural deformities in spite of ourselves. When a little piety has entered 
into their souls, they leave off these things of themselves, and can go 
further than their confessor could have desired.’ ‘Thus, a lady having 
one day asked him if she was dressed too elegantly, the Saint contented 
himself with replying, ‘Take care not to fall!’ Again, a gentleman of 
quality coming to see him with a ruff of unusual elegance, the Saint, 
with gentleness and familiarity, laid bis hand upon his shoulder, saying, 
‘T should embrace you much oftener, if your ruff did not hurt my hands.’ 
In the end the lady cut off all that was too worldly in her dress, and the 
gentleman gave up his elegant ruff. 

“ But, though this charitable conduct produced great fruits in the sal- 
vation of souls, he found numbers who blamed it, and commented u 
itin a disdainful spirit. And these, not only men of the world, but 
persons of great virtue. Experience, however, proved that Philip gained 
many more souls to God by his charitable conduct than they by their 
severity and rigour.” —Jbid, p. 46—50. 


In truth, compassion and loving tenderness towards even the 
— of sinners will ever be the fruit of increasing holiness in 

confessor himself. His humility will lead him to regard his 
own spiritual attainments as a perfect marvel of Grace, and to 
feel as if the only difference between himself and the worst sin- 
ners were that God had been so much more gracious to him. 
Hence the tendency of the holiest men (among others) to the 
doctrine of Predestination in some shape, though for ¢rue hu- 
mility, and its accompaniment true charity, there is of course no 
guarantee but in the full Catholic Faith, But the truly and 
profoundly humble is apt to regard the sinner with simple love, 
and to devise all kinds of excuses for him. On the other hand, 
“rigorism,” and want of compassion, are intimately connected 
with pride and self-righteousness. It may have been through a 
deep and far-seeing spiritual discernment of these combined ten- 
dencies in the Jansenistical system, that the See of Rome was led 
to take measures, at first sight unaccountably severe, against that 
specious and insinuating heresy, So much for the natural dispo- 
sition of good men towards sinners; while, as to the result of 
this compassionate method of treatment upon the penitents them- 
selves, we have the testimony at the end of the second of the 
above extracts ou S. Philip Neri, Nor can the feeling, or prac- 
tice, of any single (though an earlier) age of the Church, or of 
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any particular section of it, be a trustworthy precedent and guide 
in this instance. The difference of human character at different 
times and under different circumstances is one of the hardest of 
problems. Meanwhile, we can see indications of the necessity of 
a change of method simultaneous with the change in the state 
of society. How unlike anything to which ourselves are accus- 
tomed would be the habit of mind engendered by the constant 
practice and experience of such cruelties as existed continually 
before these later centuries!* [tis plain, that, whereas at preseat 
nine out of ten wicked lives unite to an incalculable extent sloth 
and self-indulgence with other sins, in those times this would be 
impossible. Where then the character is hardened by familiarity 
with sufferings the most intense and privations the most rigorous, 
a different mode of discipline will be demanded from that which 
falls in with the powers, and so with the needs, of a refined and 
luxurious age. What may be called our modern sentimentalism, 
with its amiable weaknesses, vice feelings, fond fancies, and gnefs 
without adequate assignable cause, requires to be met by the Chareh 
with a firm, mdeed, yet with an especially considerate and gentle, 
treatment. ‘To minds cast im so delicate a mould as many around 
us, and enervated by the artificial atmosphere in which most at 
this time have been bred up, the stern inflexible discipline of 
hardier ages would be positively crushing. ‘To suppose that 
moderns could be profitably subjected to the penitential system 
of the ancients in an unmodified shape, is, surely, like expecting 
the sensitive plant to thrive under the same kind of culture which 
ivigorates the oak. ‘The very medicine which a barbarous and 
hardy state of society requires, ts that its intense and ferocious 


* The following is a specimen :—" Blated with victory, and unrestrained by the 
motives of religion, or the feclings of humanity, William on this occasion devised and 
executed a system of revenge, which has covered his name with everlasting infamy. 
As his former attempts to enforce obedience had failed, he now resolved to exterminate 
the refractory natives, and to place a wilderness as a barrier between his Normans and 
their implacable enemies. With this view he led his retainers from York, dispersed 
them in small divisions over the country, and gave them orders to spare neither man 
nor beast, but to destroy the houses, corn, implements of husbandry, and whatever 
might be useful or necessary to the support of human life. The work of plunder, 
slaughter, and conflagration, commenced on the left bank of the Ouse, and successively 
the Tees, the Were, and the Tyne. The more distant inhabitants crossed over the 
‘ast-named river: the citizens of Darham, mindful of the fate of Camin, did not believe 
themeclves safe, till they were settled in Holy Island, the property of their bishop. 
Hot thousands, whose flight was intercepted, concealed themselves in the forests, 
made their way to the mountains, where they perished by hunger or disease. 
namber of men, women, and children, who fell victims to this barbarous policy, is s 
io hawe exceeded one bandred thousand. For nine years not a patch of coltivated 
grownd could be seen between York and Durham; and at the distance of a century 
eye-witnesses assure us that the country was strewed with roins, the extent and number 
of which still attested the sangainary ambition and implacable resentment of the com 
queror.” —-Lingard’s History of England, William I, Sce, also, a page or two farther & 
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energy should be directed into some other channel. On the con- 
trary, the mere act of confession would be little or no punishment 
to persons familiarized with scenes of wretchedness and inured to 
feats of daring. tn modern times, this act alone becomes a pro- 
digious effort, and the sinner comes to it with his energies crippled 
and his bodily frame weakened by indulgence. ‘The mere pro- 

tof such self-denial as is implied in the habitual avoidance of 
sin is 80 dreadful to him as to require every help to soften 1, lest, 
— he defer real repentance to the last, and so even die in 
is sins, 

And from this remark occasion may be taken to observe that other 
actual changes in the method of confession in later as compared 
with earlier ages may, perhaps, be explained by reference to ma- 
terial differences in the respective states of society, For instance, 
a highly refined age will evidently increase, to an indefinite extent, 
the temptation to wilful, protracted, and therefore ruinous sins of 
thought, by the very fact of its tending to restrain the overt acts 
of passion. Breaches of the Tenth Commandment of the Deca- 
logue will be encouraged in proportion as the open violation of 
the three preceding is discountenanced by public opinion, It 
must be remembered, also, that in the earliest time, sins of a 
nature to bring scandal upon the Church in the sight of heathens, 
would naturally and rightly be visited with an especial severity. 
In her less settled state, the Church would be apt to aim at the 
maintenance of her own character, in the sight of avowed infidels 
(vide 1 Pet. 11. 12, &c.), as well as the government of the souls of 
her children ; but the firmer her position, the greater will be the 
inducement to concentrate her direct care upon the latter of these 
objects (which of course Will involve the former and more); a duty 
to which she is further prompted by the new direction given to the 
current of temptation. 

A few words more, and the reader shall be released. We 
have lately spoken of hindrances, apparently insuperable, to the 
general restoration of intercourse between the clergy and their 
people, of that unreservedly intimate kind which the Church 
plainty contemplates. But we deny that the view now taken of 
the subject is therefore to be dismissed as necessarily unpractical. 
It will be someting to have drawn attention, if so be, to the fact 
of an anomaly in our present situation, for, if it exist, it is better 
that it should be acknowledged, especially when we are sure that 
all change will be in the line of advance and not of retrogression. 
Moreover, we have nowhere said (but, as we hope, every where 
implied the contrary), that the saine difficulties which not only 
preclude the hope, but discourage the wish, of the sudden, or 
even speedy, revival of the system of spiritual direction in all its 
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fulness, and in the general body of our Church, stand equally in 
the way of every approach to that most desirable consummation, 
And what are grounds of difficulty on the whole will, no doubt, be 
felt as motives to caution in particular cases. For instance, some 
limitation of the persons to be admitted to confession, thou 
abstractedly mexpedient, at variance with the letter of our 
Prayer-Book, and thus likely to produce a dilemma which could 
hardly be solved without direct reference to episcopal authority, 
seems yet to be necessary, as a general rule, under actual cireum 
stances, Suppose it impossible for some Clergyman to act literally 
upon the engagement into which he enters with the members of 
his congregation, in using the whole of the Exhortation to Holy 
Communion, without interfering, say, between persons stand 
in the closest and most sacred of relations towards each other, 
in away which would be felt, with present notions, absolutely 
intolerable? How is his duty to be determined but by the Bishop? 
and how is the Bishop to determine it! OF course he must 
uphold the rubric. We do not think this is an imaginary diffi- 
culty, nor one at all unlikely to occur, Many Clergymen, how- 
ever, will be unwilling to push matters to an extremity, and will 
be tempted to adopt some intermediate course. In any case, 
however, we are sure that precautions of some sort will be found 
absolutely requisite; and that the language of the Prayer-Book 
must be rather equitably than rigidly interpreted, But, assuming 
all right qualifications and dispositions im both parties, much 
may be done, in spite of very serious obstacles, towards leading 
our people to confide more and more in the Clergy; and thus, 
indirectly, towards impressing the Clergy themselves with a deeper 
sense of their responsibilities, and especially of the obligation lad 
on them to be “ ensamples to the flock.” 

And if it be true, that, in quarters singularly free from the suspt- 
cion of extravagance,and what may be called crolchettiness, the idea 
of the association of religious persons for religious objects is begm- 
ning to be entertained without those feelings of instinctive abhor 
rence which the name of monastery is apt to excite in the English 
breast, still more need is there for a careful consideration of the 
subject to which these pages have been devoted. For such umons 
of clergy, or clerical persons, must involve a gradation of ages and 
ranks; and, in the case of parties not bound to one another by any 
natural tie, there will be no security for such order and discipline 
as is essential to harmony, butin the most perfect openness. Agat®, 
with the opportunity of wise, affectionate, and trustworthy counsel 
at hand, what person, thoughtful enough to join such a body at all, 
will long submit to the burden of having to decide for himself 0” 
practical subjects, where the judgment is so very apt to be warped 
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by distorting forces? And yet what superior will undertake so 
grave an office as that of advising another on matters, it may be, 
of vital interest, and where the value of the counsel, as an aid and 
relief, depends upon the very fuct of its beng without appeal, 
except upon the most intimate knowledge of the feelings and 
circumstances of the applicant? It is no slight responsibility, 
surely, to claim implicit obedience in matters affecting the soul of 
another. 

It is very important, lastly, to bear in mind, that many of the 
advantages of confession and spiritual guidance may be gained 
without all the formal solemnities of the act, Our remarks have 
turned principally upon the ordinance as it is an item in the great 
sacramental system of the Church ; but, regarded in another point 
of view, it is plain that confession of sins on the one hand, and 
sacerdotal direction on the other, are nothing more than the 
highest degrees of that free interchange of feelings between persons 
standing towards one another in the relation of friends, with a 
difference on one side in age and authority, which goes on in an 
unsystematic way ou every side of us. Much, accordingly, which 
has here been said of contession strictly so called, will apply to all 
actions of the same class; while yet itis not for one moment con- 
ceded, that any thing short of the ordinance itself, with that sacra- 
mental character which is its differentia, as compared with all 
other kinds of humiliating avowal, and confidential intercourse, 
can be its complete substitute. ‘Thus much, then, in defence of 
an attempt to draw the public mind to a subject concerning which 
we are fully aware, and have distinctly admitted, that the avail- 
able means of giving full practical efiect to it among ourselves 
are not adequate to the ‘idea we have formed, and have sought to 
convey, of its importance ; which is yet far ‘indeed from saying 
that our actual opportunities in this respect are in themselves va- 
lueless, whether as a step or a resting-place. 
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Art. IL—1. A none of Faith, Devout Exercises, and Sonnets, 
By Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart. London: Pickering,  184¢, 


2. The Waldenses, or the Vall of Rosa: with other Poems. By 
Aubrey de Vere. Oxford, Parker; London, Rivingtons. 184@, 


It is not often that youth and old age meet thus together, still less 
often in the persons of a father and son; but it is a pleasant 
event in proportion to its rarity, especially when they are so brought 
together as still farther to hallow those sacred ties. ‘That poets 
are born poets (we do not mean born from poets), not made so, is 
true, like other proverbs, with certain, limitations ; that occasions 
and circumstances may develope or repress natural tendencies and 
capacities, is equally true ; and many a village churchyard, besides 
Gray's, may contain all that remains of powerful and imaginative 
minds. Poets must be born and made so; made so, not by any 
designed and prescribed system of culture, but by ten thousand 
influences meeting we scarce know how, compounded in propor- 
tions we cannot ascertain, and producing effects which could not 
have been anticipated. ‘Phe mould in which one shall have been 
shaped, is broken in the process, and incapable of again exhibit- 
ing the same result: the system which in one soil might assist, 
will in another actually repress the natural powers, But in every 
case, though the process has been an unconscious one, training 
there surely must have been, ‘The seeds would not have sprang 
up at all, under other very possible contingencies. 

Still more, of course, does it belong to early training, and this 
it is which concerus us at present to notice, to impart those moral 
and religious tendencies which may make feeling, taste, genius, 
subservient to religion ; or to render, by its baneful or injudicious 
character, all these gifts fatal alike to their possessor, and to those 
who come, without some heavenly talisman, within the range of 
their enchantments. Every age may tell of hearts corrupted, 
passions awakened, sin made to seem pleasant or venial by the 
dangerous influence of undisciplined and perverted powers. How 
often and to how many have not poetry and romance proved 

** The bat of Indian brakes, 
Whose pinions fan the wound she makes, 


As, soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 
She drinks the life-blood from his vein.” 


‘The lines from Mr. Keble’s beautiful m on Palm Sunday, 
bearing upon this point, and Sir Walter Scott’s lines on Dryden, a 
lamentable instance, though neither the first nor last, of one who 


“ Profan'd the God-given strength and marred the lofty line,” 
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will easily recur to every one’s thoughts and memory. — If, there- 
fore, we had no other reason to thank Sir Aubrey de Vere, we 
should still have cause to do so for the share he has in his son’s 
poetry. As it is, we have in bis own volume an additional 
voucher, to prove that the religious character, more or less, of all 
Mr, De Vere’s poetry, is the result neither of whim nor fashion, 
but of Catholic principles early infused, and by those whose 
teaching must ever sink deepest into the youthful mind and heart. 

The Song of Faith and the other productions of the same pen 
are all apparently written recently, and are, as might be expected, 
wanting in the buoyancy and fire of more youthful compositions. 
They do not, as a whole, rise to a high level as poems, but they 
stamp their author as that high character, so pleasingly delineated 
in prose by another religious poet of the day (Sir A, Edmonstone), 
a Christian gentleman, and must be sure to please, as exhibiting 
the picture of a manly, well-informed, and well-compacted mind, 
consecrating its thoughts and powers to the service of God in these 
devout breathings. 

The Song of Faith, however, is, we should say, too stiff in form 
and too theological in tone, for that which it purports to be—a 
song. ‘The thoughts of the writer, partly from the subject chosen, 
partly, perhaps, from his very reverence, are cast in a mould too 
strictly doctrinal. Sometimes the Catholic doctrine on the 
articles of faith treated of is so elaborately stated and proved by 
Scriptural warrant, that we seem to have just stepped out of 
Pearson, instead of being engaged upon a poem. Indeed, it 
would not, we suspect, be very difficult to turn some pages, in 
this first part of the volume, into very sensible and substantial 
prose on the particular point of faith they happen to treat of, by 
reducing the structure of the sentences to a somewhat less in- 
verted form, and breaking down their present rhythmical shape. 
The following passage, however, will enable our readers to form 
some notion of Sir Aubrey de Vere’s style and powers. It is not, 
we think, without beauty, and the version, with which it concludes, 
of the 98th Psalm, is a specimen of the faithful manner in which 
several of our psalins and hymns have been rendered by the writer 
in this Song of Faith. He is evidently one who has so used and 
loved to use the Church’s Hymns, that in his eyes— 


* Dear 
Is every stone of her's ; for ‘Tou wast surely here.” 


“Thy vital air He breathed, He trod thy mountains, 
Drank thy pure wells, and voyaged on thy waters, 
Dwelt in thy bomesteads, taught within thy temple, 
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Gazed, mournful, on thy fields of old renown, 
And cedarn woods with shadowy frondage cool. 
O Judah! who was like to thee ? O people ! 
To you the oracles of God were trusted ; 
To you pertained the adoption and the name, 
The Covenant, the Services, the Law 
Of God, and His great promises fulfilled. 
From you the Elders issued ; in your flesh 
Christ, Lord and King of all, was living Man ; 
He, sole Redeemer of mankind, to whom 
All knees in worship bend, the Wonderful ! 
He, Israel’s glory, and the Gentile’s light ; 
God everlastingly, yet Man with us ; 
Eternal Son in heaven, yet born in Time ; 
An Infant, glorified by Angel choirs ; 
Laid lowly in a manger, yet adored 
By star-led Sages coming from afar. 
And yet, O People of David! whose high song 
Invoked Him fairer than the sons of men, 
Ye saw no divine beauty in His face : 
Sad seemed He, not to be desired, although 
His goodness and His wonders were before you ; 
His power encompassed you like light and air. 
And so He walked with you, and shared in all 
Your sorrows ; and partook the common lot. 


Baptized as Man; forgiving sins asGod: " 
Suffering, as Man, temptation; who for men 

Hath overcome the world, and conquered sin : ch 
He hungered ; but fed thousands: was athirst ; an 


But cried aloud, ‘ Come all who thirst to Me |’ 
Weary He was; but promised rest to all : 
He slept ; but waked to calm the wind and sea : 
He prayed ; but listened to our prayers: He wept ; fe 
But from our eyes wiped all their tears away : 
Sold for a price, He ransomed all: endured 
Stripes from the hands he came to strengthen, wounds 
From those who saw Him heal all sicknesses : 
He died ; was buried : and rose up again | 
To heaven ; the Saviour of the Race that slew Him! 

Ay, this was He for whom the Elders looked ; 
Whom prophets hymned ; whom high observances, 
And sacrifice, and ceremonies led to ; 
In whom all was fulfilled that was foretold ; 
All imperfection cured ; all doubts dispelled ! 

And now, behold! a new thing hath befallen : 
All things that are, His coming hath made new ! 
New priesthood ; a new covenant; new law ; 
New sacraments ; new people; who indeed 
Worship not at Jerusalem, nor pray 
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In the Temple only, but, in every place, 
Worship their God in spirit and in truth ! 
‘O sing we a new song unto the Lord ! 
For marvellous are the things that He hath done, 
With His own right hand, and with His holy arm, 
He for Himself hath won the victory ! 
Salvation hath the Lord declared ; and showed 
The Heathen openly His righteousness. 
‘o Israel His truth He hath remembered ; 
Our God’s salvation all the Earth hath seen ! 
Show yourselves joyful in the Lord, all lands ; 
Sing ye ; rejoice ; give thanks! 
O praise the Lord 
Upon the harp: sing to the harp with psalms ! 
Blow out your trumpets and sweet shawms ; and show 
Your joyfulness before your Lord and King ! . 
Exult, deep Sea and all that in thee dwells ; 
Round Earth, be glad, with all thy children sing ! 
Yea, let the mighty waters clap their hands— 
And joyful be the hills before the Lord! 
For fie cometh, for He cometh, to the Earth 
To judge: and He with righteousness shall judge 
The world at last, with equity the People !’” 


The poems entitled Devout Exercises are also, with one ex- 
ception, in blank verse, and are similar in character to the Song 
of Faith. The second part of the volume is of a higher poetical 
character, and consists of sonnets descriptive, historical, moral 
and religious, several of which are extremely beautiful, and some 
would scarcely do discredit to the pen of Mr. Wordsworth him- 
self, to whom the volume .is.dedicated. ‘The best we think will be 


found amongst those called, Descriptive, of which we subjoin a 
few specimens— 


Artantic Coast Scenery, 1. ‘Tux Cures, I. 


Tuese iron-rifted cliffs, that o’er the deep, 
Wave-worn and thunder-scarred, enormous lower, 
Stand like the work of some primeval Power, 

Titan or Demiurgos, that would keep 

Firm ward for ever o’er the bastioned steep 
Of turret crowned Beltard, or mightiest Mober. 
Vainly beneath, as though they would devour 

The rooted rocks before them, reel and leap 

The headlong waves : and as a plumed phalanx, 
Crushed in the assault of some strong citadel, 

Indomitable still, its shattered ranks 

Cheers to the breach again, and yet again, 
So from the battling billows bursts the swell 
Of a more awful combat than of men! 
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Coast Scenery, 2. Tur Crirrs, 2. 


Troven all is grand, nay somewhat stern, around, 
Yet softer beauties decorate the scene. 
No floral garniture of meadow ground, 
Nor perspective of pastures evergreen ; 
No shadowy pomp of woods, uo silver sheen 
Of waterfalls, with music in their sound, 
Nor mountains, yous. in the blue serene, 
Nor perfume of the gardens, here are found. 

Yet here hath Nature lavished hues, and scent, 
And melody ; born handmaids of the ocean : 
Metallic veins, with moss and rock-flowers blent, 

Brighten the laminated crag ; the motion 
Of waves, the breezes fragrant from the sea, 
And cry of birds, combine one glorious symphony ! 


Coast Scenery, 6. Spanisn Porn, 


Tur waters—O the waters !—Wild and glooming, 
Beneath the stormy pall that shrouds the sky, 

On, through the deepening mist more darkly looming, 
Plumed with the pallid foam funereally, 

Onward, like death, they come, the rocks entombing ! 
Nor thunder knell is needfal from on high ; 

Nor sound of signal gun, momently booming 
O'er the disastrous deep ; nor seaman’s cry! 

And yet,—if aught were wanting—manifold 
Mementoes haunt these reefs : how that proud Host 

Of Spain and Rome so smitten were of old, 
By God's decree, along this fatal coast, 

And over all their purple and their gold, 7 

Mitre, and helm, and harp, the avenging waters rolled ! 


Turk sun is set, the clouds are on the hill, 
In leaden hue the streamlets are arrayed ; 
And now the damp and gloomy shadows fill 
The depths of every valley, and distil 
Unwholesome vapours through each leafy glade : 
O’er the wide scene a sombre gray is laid : 
The distant town and spire lie dim and still ; 
And a cold night wind gathers in the shade. 
Feebler and feebler now all sounds subside ; 
All but the river's ever murmuring tide ; 
All but the rising tempest’s sullen swell ; 
Or sheep-dog baying from the moorlands wide ; 
Or stifled utterance of the far church bell, 
Tolling the passing hour, as Nature's parting knell ! 
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Goveaun Barra. 1. 


Nor beauty which men gaze on with a smile, 
Not grace that wins, no charm of form or hue, 
Dwelt with that scene. Sternly upon my view, 
And slowly—as the shrouding clouds awhile 
Disclosed the beetling crag and lonely isle-- 
From their dim lake the ghostly mountains grew, 
Lit by one slanting ray. An eagle flew 
From out the gloomy gulf of the defil 
Like some sad spirit from Hades. To the shore 
Dark waters rolled, slow heaving, with dull moan ; 
The foam-flakes, hanging from each livid stone 
Like froth on deathful lips; pale mosses o’er 
The shattered cell crept, as an orphan lone 
Clasps his cold mother’s breast when life is gone.” 


The four last lines of the last sonnet strike us as very graphic and 
noble, and the last sonnet but one is a pleasing, tranquil and per- 
fect picture, setting the scene and hour described before the mind, 
almost as vividly as a painting by one of our best artists could do. 

The following on the Crusades is in a different style, whilst the 
answer may serve to show the tone and spirit of the volume it is 
taken from — 

“Tne Crusavers. 7. 
_ Philosophic Depreciation. 

“ profit” —cool Economists exclaiim— 
‘These wasteful brawls and inexpedient wars ! 
To get more blows than pence, and ugly scars— 

Mementoes dire of perishable fame— 

Suits not a truly philosophic aim. 

Men meddle much, forsooth ; and meddling mars 
More than it mends; and Turkish cimeters 

Not fiercelier bite than Christian faggot-flame. 

Besides,—the Arabians were so mathematical ! 
Moreover— Moslems are extremely prayerful ; 

And Saladin by no means was fanatical ! 
In short—the more you weigh in balance careful 

Those old barbaric Christians, void of letters, 

You ‘Il find Mahometans were much their betters.” 


Tue Crusavers. 8. 
Christian Argument. 

I answer thus. "Tis not enough to live 
Securely moral ; watchful not to break 
Strict covenants with Man ; nor to partake 

With sinners: not enough to trade and thrive ; 

And with a grave ostent, give and forgive : 

Or cherish knowledge as a Power to shake 
Thrones. But it was a noble thing to make 
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* God's will’ the Nation's watchword: and to rive 
Selfish ambition from the heart of Kings : 
And lead to righteous ends through painfal ways. 
Exiles and warriors for the Faith to be, 


Was good; and good, regardless of the stings 
Of pain and grief, to stand with yearning gare, 
enouncing Earth, fixed on Eternity!” 


But it is time to turn to the volume by Mr. De Vere, whieh 
indeed was noticed briefly in our last number, and Which takes ip 
a greater range of metre and subject than that by his father, and 
is otherwise of greater pretensions, The first and longest poemin 
the book, The y aldenses, or the Fall of Rora, is entitled a lyrical 
sketch, and, Mr. De Vere takes pains in his preface to tell us, has 
No pretensions whatever to be called a drama. [tis not a drama, 
or at least would not bear to be criticised as such, no one plot 
being suffictently brought ont; one character scarcely more pro- 
minent than another; our interests sufficiently engaged in one; 
and the action of the piece being somewhat confused, and want. 

‘he cause of the Waldenses, so far as it finds a representative, 
does so we suppose mm the person of Arnold, who is too dech- 
matory for our taste, and has altogether mach more of the pol 
tical than religions martyr about him. 

Except however he should fail in the choice and conduct o! 
his story, Mr. De Vere is by no means incapable of dramatic e- 
cellence. In the following portion of a scene in the first act, the 


several garrulities of old age and childhood ave pleasingly and 
naturally drawn out— 


FIRST CHILD. 
Grandfather | know you not that Agnes comes 
To show high honour to our festival, 
And share our gladness with us ? 


SECOND CHILD. 
Hush, Giovanni ! 
The old man sleeps. 
FIRST CHILD. 
He sleeps not: know yon not 
His eyes close ever after gentle sounds, 
And, as our intant after his sweet draught, 
He sighs. 
SRCOND CHILD. 
Who knows but he may never dic ! 


OLD MAN. 
Daughter, ere morning see thou clip these vines ; 
They bide the psulms, and all our carve prayers 


Below the eaves—my grandfather (I know not 

If T have told you, children) being blind 

In his old age, yet day by day wrought out 

Those carven traceries for bis latticed cot— 

It pleased him, it consoled him, Still a youth 

In Pra del Tor, our venerable college, 

He learned the psalms by beart, and Testament, 

And half the Noble Leycon.” 1 remember, 

When I, a child, oft marvelled at bis labour, 

The old man answered, ‘* Child, when I am gone, 
“The winds of morn, and midnight winds shall sweep 
* Athwart this carven fretwork ; they shall sing 
“These hymns and psalms—henceforth our cottage, child, 
“Shall be an Instrument, sounding God's praise.’ 


FIRST CHILD, 
Yes, grandfather, you told us many times 
That tale. 
SECOND CHILD. 
Giovanni, not so many times ! 


GIANAVELLO'S WIFE. 
Run cbildren, quick, and bring the praning knife. 
; (The children go. ) 
FIRST CHILD, 
How pretty is that tale he tells us !—think you 
le made it all himself ? 


SECOND CHILD, 
Nay, nay; ‘tis true. 


FIRST CHILD. 
How true? trom first to last ? 


SECOND cm. 
: No doubt it is. 


FIRST CHILD. 
Think you tbe old man had a grandfather ? 


SECOND CHILD. 
He had; all men that live had grandfathers. 


FIRST CHILD. 
Just as we children ? 


SECOND CHILD. 
Yes. 


FIRST CHILD. | 
What colour, think you, 
Was then that other grandfather's old hair ? 


SECOND CHILD. 
was white. 
FIRST CHILD. 
lt must bave been a wondrous white. 
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( Alone.) 

O!' how [ love those children! true it is 
We are one fold, one family ; and yet 
I love my brother's children ; love them dearly— 
And yet, O how much more I love my own. 
I often think if God should take them from me,— 
But no—that cannot be—or else, should God 
Take me from them—what then ?—God's will be done! 
Ah! there is mixed a bitter with this life 
That glides beneath the sweetness ; 
Under the warm stream. We must trust in 
Who calls me ? 


GIANAVELLO'S WIFE. 
Children, since Agnes to her house has bid you, 
"Lis time to go; the sun will soon be set. 


OLD MAN, 
The sun is setting—let him shine awhile 
On those thin lids, and falling silver hairs— 
( A pause—opens his eyes. ) 
He ’s gone—what weight is this upon my heart ? 
My children, are ye near me? nay, psy on— 
Bid them play on—'tis God that makes them play. 
1 would that all the men the earth 
Were as these children! [do much misdoubt,— 
Thou that hast shaped those vales, and with Thy spirit 
Dost fill them, hallowing them in gentleness 
For a pure worship and true love of Thee, 
© guard them ever. 
Peace, peace, my soul! peace is the end of all ; 
And they who live in God, live in the stillness 
Of Him who is the end and prime of all. 
We do but dream.—Children, how cold ‘tis grown.” 


The following exquisite stanzas are from the lyrical portion of 
the poem — 
* How dim, how still this slambering wood ! 
And oh, how sweetly rise, 
From clouded boughs, and herbs bedewed, 
Their odours to the skies ! 


Sweet, as that mood of mystery, 
Where thoughts, that bide their hues 
And shapes, are only noticed by 
The fragrance they diffuse.” 

There are many pieces im the volume, however, which please 0s 
much more than the Waldenses, and which bring out, we think, 
more distinctly Mr. De Vere’s real powers. Both the poems 
entitled A Tale of the Modern and of the Olden Time are likely 
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to strike and attract the reader. The hero of the first is an old 
man, who has been visited with madness, the scourge of pride, 
and which has fallen upon him, like Nebuchadnezzar’s, in the hour 
of his fancied might. After his recovery he becomes harmless 
and insignificant. 


“ No one marvelled at him: of his ways 
Rarely men spake, as of the buried dead ; 
And dropped him from their lips with trivial phrase. 
‘ Gentle be was, and kind,’ the neighbours said, 
* Albeit an idle life and vain he led,’ 
Odours he loved from flowers at twilight dim ; 
And breath and song of morn ; children loved him.” 


The following beautiful stanzas are the preface to Is history, 
as given by himself : 


« The Tale, true told, of every Human Being 
Were awful—yet upon each new-born child, 
O star divine! the eye of the All-seeing 
Rested in glory ! Heaven looked down and smiled : 
And choirs of joyful Angels undefiled 
Around the cradle sang, and evermore 
In youth walked near him, after, and before. 


Yea, and their shadowy wings in mercy hide 
The marvels round us, and the peril. Say, 
"Mid the lone forest, on the mountain side, 
What miles of mazes hast thou tracked to-day ? 
Had some black chasm girt visibly thy way, 
Couldst thou secure have wandered thus? Not so— 
The danger is not ours while danger none we know. 


life hath been a marvel. Thine no less. 

f thou that-murvel hast not yet discerned, 

Lament not therefore. Unto wretchedness 
That knowledge grew for which our parents yearned. 
The best and happiest ofttime least have learned 

Of Man's dread elements—what dust—what spirit— 

That which we are, what have, what make, what inherit. 


Action in trance, in panic Thought were lost, 
If all we are we knew ourselves to be. 
O’er a great deep, now calm, now tempest-tossed, 
Rises one rock ; but far below the sea 
That rock slants down—a mountain! Such are we, 
Self-known, compared with that which we remain, 
Buried in night beneath our spirit's conscious plane.” 


The account of his madness is powerfully given, but we pe 


extracting the passage, which relates the state of mind and feeling 
im which his restoration leaves him : 
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* Then looked I up, and drank from Heaven that light 
. Which makes the world within, and world around 
Alone intelligible, pure, and bright :” 

“ My kind, new-vested in the eternal glory 

Of God made Man, glorious to me became. 
Henceforth those crowns that shine in mortal story 

1 deemed it grief to bear, madness to claim. 

To be a man seemed now man’s loftiest aim. of 
His noblest joy, to wait on one the least to 
OF those who fh God's fight or join His kingly feast. fa 
Stranger! this tale of one man’s life is over. a 

No lore in youth acquired have I unlearn’d ; sc 
And nothing more was given me to discover. rr 

One difference only have I since discerned : « 

Truths, which, as abstract or remote, I spurned 
In youth, as real most my heart now prizes ; 

And, what of old looked real, now as dream despises ; 
Or but like dreams reveres. Hollow and vain 

‘To me the pageants of this world appear ; 
Or truth but symbolled to the truthful brain. 

The future world I find already here ; 

The unbebolden palpable and dear : 

Firm as a staff to lean on; or a rod 
Of power miraculous, and sent by God.” 
* He ceased. The inmost sense of that I heard 

I know not: yet, because the man was wise, 
His legend I have written word for word, 

All things hold meaning—to unclouded cyes 

Feathers, and humblest flowers, have auguries. 
It may be then this weed some balm doth ostay 
Some cure for sight long dim—some charm against despair.” 


The Tale of the Olden Time, or the Infant Bridal, is pretty, 
but is less powerful. We give three stanzas from the opening of 
the poem, and which are characteristic of the author's manner : 


** Of old between two nations was great war. 
Its cause no mortal knew ; or when begun ; 
Therefore they combated so much the more, 
The sire his sword bequeathing to his son : 
Till gentleness and joy had wholly fled, 
And well nigh every band with blood was red. 
* Glory, for Honour a blind substitute 
In hearts aspiring, and a servile will 
On to the battle chased them. Man and brute, 
Horseman and horse, by the same trumpet-thrill 
Were borne into the frenzy of red fields, 
Ghastly ere night with dead, upstaring from their shields. 
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Glory at first, and after glory, Shame ; 
Shame to propose the compact, first to bend ; 
And Fear, which masks full oft in Valour's name, 
And doth false honour like a shade attend ; 
Fear to be thought to fear—these plagues did urge 
The maniacs forward with a threefold scourge.” 


Perhaps our readers may have anticipated, from the specimens 
of Mr, De Vere’s poetry already given, that the sonnet was likely 
to prove no less congenial to his own natural vein, than to his 
father’s. Certainly we should scarcely feel that we had given an 
adequate notion of his writing, without some selections from the 
sonnets contained in this volume, The three which follow are 
connected in subject, and have therefore been preferred to detached 
sonnets of equal or even superior beauty, 


Evipences or RELIGION. 


Lerrers there be too large for us to read : 
Words shouted mock the sense, and beat the air— 
Emblazon not in such a type thy creed : 

Through such a trumpet peal not thou thy prayer. 
Truth has her Saxon friends, of whom beware— 
She is not yet at her extremest need : 

To him who seeks her, pure in heart and deed, 
Her pledges and her proofs are every-where. 
Whate’er we hear or see ; whate’er doth lie 
Round us in Nature ; all that buman thought 

In Science, or in Art, bath found, or wrought, 
Stand fixed as notes on Truth’s immortal book. 
What need we more ? a Commentary? look 


Through all the mighty roll of History ! 
2. 


Ye who would build the Churches of the Lord ! 
*See that ye make the western portals low : 

Let no one enter who disdains to bow. 

High Truths profanely gazed at, unadored, 

Will be abused at first, at last abborred ; 

And many a learned, many a lofty brow 

Hath rested, pillowed on a humbler vow 

Than keen logicians notice or record. 

O stainless peace of blest Humility ! 

Of all who fain would enter, few, alas ! 

Catch the true meaning of that kind, sad eye ; 
While thou, God's portress, stationed by the door, 
Dost stretch thy cross so near the marble floor, 
That children only, without bending, pass. 


* An ancient custom, 
NO, 18438. BB 
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Tne golden fruits of Farth’s autumnal store 
Are ours: and yet we know not how they grow. 
Ours are the cooling winds that o'er us blow, 
Albeit their causes we in vain explore, 

And what if Heaven be willing to bestow, 
Like Earth, her gifts, but bide her secret lore ? 
How to enjoy them, be it ours to knotw, 

And to be grateful: seek for nothing nore. 
Unanswerable questions but disturb 

That Faith by which atone Knowledge fs won. 
O Friend! walk boldly forward fn the Sun, 
Its vital warmth contented to absorb ; 

And to reflect its light. Others shall see 

In thee, that radiance unbebeld by thee.” 


The two following sonnets are entitled respectively, © The 
Dying Platonist,” and Initiative Faith.” The passage in italies 


no one, we think, could easily pass over without feeling its ex- 
treme gracefalness — 


Tar 
Farn would call that Night which spreads so fist 
Out of the vault of Death's abyemal skies, 
A gentle gloom like that of thy dark eyes, 
would T say that we, he children, cast 
Our dblind-fold faces with timid haste 
Into a mother’s lap—ere long to rive 
Nome drttle forfeit and some sweet surprise 
The pleyfol Puture of a playful Past. 
But ah! is not so. Reality 
Makes a dread language of this ebbing breath ; 
Preaching those awtal homilies of Death 
Which sownd so bike each other at their close, 
The least of Sins is /ptmite> ®t throws 
A shade into the face of the Most High.” 


You ask as for a sign, misdonbting friend, 
And you will then beliewo. A thousand eyes 
To the same port fixed m the same clear skies 
Are raised at once— a thousand forebeads bend 
Refore one breeze, by you unfelt. Attend. 
He is not bumble, and be is not wise, 
Who deems no star is there, that breeze denies, 
Because bis science cannet comprebend 
How shines that hgbt, or whence the zephyr blows, 
And whether Alpme or Caucasian snows 
Have cast their coolness op its wings serene. 
It vou see nought, trust the eyes of those 
Who read dark tablets by that light unseen - ’ 
Desire, believe, and pray : Peace comes where Faith hath been. 


One other selection, and we shall have dome wath this portion 0! 
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the book. We believe it was Mr. Cobbett who, in answer to the 
declamatory wish of an orator, that the time might come when the 
inhabitants of every e in England might enjoy the privilege 
of reading and studying nan baeed: suggested that it might be more 
to their advantage if they all of them had the privilege of eating 
bacon, The reader however will, we think, not object to the 

ver and truer answer to such declaimers contained in the 
tixty-third of these sonnets— 


“O ruar to every cottage hearth were brought 
The tomes divine of Poet and of Sage ! 

This is the pious wish, the generous rage 

Of kind and lofty natures, knowing not 

That what we seek in vain is ours unsought. 

The lore pressed out from every clime and age, 
Truth’s quickening soul, the ‘throne and equipage 
Of all things great in act or jost in thought, 

Live in God’s word: and where that word extends 
In essence or in germ they all are there— 

He who can pray can sing. For is not prayer 
The soul's collected utterance that ascends 

In undivided harmony to Him 

Who sits between the harping Seraphim ?” 

Of the miscellaneous contents of the volume many are ex- 
tremely beautiful and elegant. ‘‘ The Lines to a Boy in the Choir 
of Christ Church” however struck us as somewhat maukish and 
sentimental, “The Planets” is obscure—and the “ Ascetic,” 
and perhaps one or two other pieces of the volume, are, we should 
say, wanting im reality. 

The nervous lines below, from Fragments on Truth, remind 
us of one of the most beautiful of Wordsworth’s poems, the 
“Characteristics of a@ Happy Warrior,” and not only oes both 
happen to be written im the old heroic metre— 


** Ye, who for Truth are clamouring, first declare, 

Her light to you if granted, could ye bear ? 

Each flattering dream abjure, each coloured ray, 

And face life's statue in its awful grey ? 

Even then a thousand bars cstruct your way ! 

Courage be needs, the aspiring strength of faith, 

Who seeks for light in darkness, life in death ; 

And love be needs, whose open eyelids keep 

Vigil eternal in a world of sleep ; 

And hope, the virgin valour of a breast 

Which reaps in action a sublimer rest ; 

Meekness he needs, for ofttimes he shall find 

Truth’s broken beams in lowliest dews enshrined ; 

Aud purity, for he as oft must mount, 

And seek them sparkling in their heavenly fount ; 
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Patience he needs to wait, and zeal to meet 

The earliest light of her celestial feet ; 

Humility her sov'reign crown to wear 

With awe—for oft success becomes our deadliest snare.” 


“Uniry or Onseetive Trerit, 
Taverns are but relative; and day by day 
Assume pew phases while they waste away : 
But Truth is absolute and whole ; one heart, 
One soul, one spirit, all in every part. 
Her vesture Truth divides not; she bestows 
All on her votaries, nothing on her foes. 
Plunderers ! for favorite truths who _ Truth’s stem ! 
Alas for you—those truths— alas for them ! 
‘Torn from the tree, erelong they lose their bloom, 
Poor faded chaplets on the spoiler's tomb : 
And of their leaves decaying or decayed, 
The poison draughts of fature times are made !” 


The Hymns in the volume are by ne means the least beau. 
tiful portion of it, though to some of them we still think the re- 
marks made in our last number apply, We would instance the 
Chorus otherwise beautiful in The Waldenses, pp 31,52. Agam 
the Hymn for the Annunciation, though parts of it are very fine, bas 
something positively unpleasing about it; something of that sen- 
suousness, in Which Romaniem is perhaps apt to develope itself 
on sacred subjects; something certainly scarcely consistent with 
the great awfulness of the subject, and the deep reverence with 
whieh it ought to be treated, Of the next Hynin, for the © Beilding 


of a Cottage,” in spite of its length, we venture to give almost the 
whole, 
* Lay foundations deep and strong 
On the rock and not the sand — 
Morn her sacred beam has dang 
O'er our ancient land, 
Aud the children through the heather 
Beaming joy from frank bright eyes 
Dance along ; and sing together 
Children, hallowed song to-day ! 
Sing, aloud! bat, singing, pray. 
Measures, proudly swelling, 
ifted cities in old time : 
Build we now an bumble dwelling 
With an bambler rhyme ! 
Unless God the work sustain, 
Oar toils are vain; and worse than vain— 
Bettcr to roam for aye, than rest 
Under the impions shadow of roof unblest ! 
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Castles stern, in pride o’ergazing 
Subject leagues of wolds and woods ; 
Palace fronts their fretwork raising 
"Mid luxurious solitudes ! 
These, thro’ clouds their heads uplifting, 
The lightning wrath of heaven invoke : 
His balance power is ever shifting— 
The reed outlasts the oak. 
Live, thou cottage ! live and flourish, 
Like a bank which mild dews nourish, 
Bright with field-flowers self-renewing, 
Annual violets, dateless clover—— 
Eyes of flesh thy beauty viewing 
With a glance may pass it over ; 
But to eyes that wiser are 
Thou glitterest like the morning star ! 
O'er every heart thy beauty breathes 
Such sweets as morn shall waft from those new planted wreaths ! 


Our toils—not toils—are all but ended ; 
The day has wandered by : 

Her silver gleams the moon hath blended 
With the azure of the sky. 

Yet still the sunset lights are ranging 
On from mossy stem to stem ; 

Low winds, their odours vague exchanging, 
Chaunt day's requiem : 

Upon the diamonded panes 

The crimson falls with fainter stains.” 


* * * 


Mark that shatowy roof: each angle 
Angel heads and wings support : 
Those the woodbine soon must tangle, 
These the rose shall court ; 
And mingling closer hour by hour, 
Enclose ere long a sabbath bower -— 
There shall the Father oft at even 
Entone some ancient bymun or story, 
Till earth once more grows bright as heaven 
With days of long past glory ; 
When Truth and Honour ranged abroad 
To cleanse the world from Force and Fraud : 
When Zeal was bumble ; Hope was strong ; 
And Virtue moved alone the angelic scourge of Wrong ! 


O happy days! exhaustless dower 

Of geutle joys, aud hours well spent, 
Renewed while moons their radiance shower 
Upon the Acacia’s silver tent ; 
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Or airs of balmiest mornings thrill, 
And swell with renovated play 
The breasts of children, childish still, 
And innocent alway. 
O'er them light flit our woes and jars, 
As shades o'er lilies, clouds o'er stars— 
Even now my fancy hears the cooing 
Of doves from well-known perch or croft ; 
The bees even now the flowers are wooing 
With sleepy murmur soft, 
Glad home, from menial service pure ! 
Thee shall no foreign wants obscure : 
Here all the ties are sacred ties ; 
And Love shines clear through all, and Truth asks no disguise! 


Kings of the earth! too frail, too small 
This humble tenement for you? 

Then, lo! from Heaven my song shall call 
A statelier retinue ! 

They come, the we ether cheering 
(Not vain the suppliant song, not vain), 

Our earth on golden platform nearing : 
On us their crowns they rain ! 

Like gods they stand, the portal 

Lighting with looks immortal ! 

Faith, on her chalice gazing deep : 
And Justice with uplifted scale ; 

Meck Reverence ; pure undreaming sleep : 
Valour in diamond mail! 

There Hope with vernal wreath: hard by, 

Indulgent Love ; keen Purity ; 

And Truth, with radiant forehead bare : 

And Mirth, whose ringing laughter triumphs o'er Despair.” 


Of the hymns for the Canonical Hours the three first seem to want 
any especial appropriateness to the hours they stand for. Those 
for Midnight, S a. M. and 9 A. M., are both beautiful and appro- 
priate, and we should gladly transfer one or all of them to our 
pages, were we not fearful of appearing too large in our selections. 

Ve cannot forbear however quoting a part of the Hymn to the 
Meek, which we shall be much disappointed, if others do not ad- 
mire as much as we do ourselves. It is of course on the text, 
* Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” 


* All hail! the haughty from their towers 
Look down on you with scorn— 
On you scarce seen—like meadow flowers 
Grass-hid, that perfume morn ! 
Unmarked the while, for them ye pray : 
Earth's salt, that keeps her from decay. 
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And while the haughty near you pile 
Their Babel-Towers of sun-burned clay 
On yielding sand, voleanic isle, 
A brief and perilous stay ; 
Ye dwell in tents, removed at will : 
They fall; yet safe their inmates still ! 
Oh what a load of selfish fear 
By you will ne'er be known ! 
Yourselves ye love not, but revere 
As beings not your own ; 
As temples which to God belong ; 
By Him secured from harm and wrong. 
* 


‘What man shall reign’—No matter who! 
Alas we rave and fret, 
We press, we struggle, we pursue, 
For what? for Power—and yet 
On us submissive Angels wait, 
Pleased with their mild Diaconate. . 


All Earth is yours ; her mild increase ; 
Her lore through types laid bare ; 

Her generous toils; her grateful ease ; 
Her duties ; and whate’er 

To nature, with a ‘ natural art’ 

Freedom and heavenly peace impart. 


Nature to docile hearts, and minds 
That sympathize with her, 
In sunny calms, or dreariest winds, 
Alike doth minister: | 
Dark days her fasts the Fancy calls, 
And bright ber moving festivals. 


To you the costliest spoils of Thought 
Wisdom unclaimed yields up : 
To you her far-sought pearl is brought, 
And melted in your cup. 
To you her nard and myrrh she brings, 
Like orient gifts to infant kings. 
The ‘ single eye’ alone can see 
All Truths around us thrown, 
In their eternal unity : 
The bumble ear alone 
Has room to hold, and time to prize 
The sweetness of life’s harmonies. 


Notions, to Thought made visible, 
Are but the smallest part 

Of thdse immortal Truths, which dwell 
Self-radiant in man’s heart. 
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With outward beams are others bright — 
But God has made you ‘ full of light.’ 


One science well ye know—the Will 
Of God, to man laid bare : 

One art have mastered —to fulfil 
The part assigned you there : 

If other, meaner lore ye sought, 

This first ye learned—to need it not! 


Empirie Laws, that hide the grace 
Of human life, as hard 
As iron mask upon a face 
From answering eyes debarred, 
Form but a lucid vel to you, 
With all the Godhead shining through. 


Yes, Angels prompt us, Spirits fence ! 
But ye, a Prather’ s hand 

Who trace throngh all His Providence, 
Discern that Angel-band. 

"Tis yours alone to mark their blending 

On tasks of love for aye descending. 

One half of all our cares and woes 
Exist bat in our thought : 

And lightly fall the rest on those 
With them who wrestle not, 

The feather scarcely feels that gale 

Which borsts the seaman’s strongest sail,” 


Such poetry as this from a young and hitherto unknown writer 
may well warrant ws in expecting much hereafter from Mr. De Vere. 
There is a danger of course to any young writer, of disappointing 
early promise and the hopes of others, by becoming conceited and 
affected, and we have already mentioned a waut of reality as cha- 
racterising one or two of these productions, But Mr. De Vere’s 
faults are chiefly at present faalts of youth; and do not cling 
so closely to him as to make part of himself. He is sometimes 
obscure ; sometimes too ambitious of prettinesses and of an ept- 
grammatic turn; sometimes allows fancy to wander too freely on 
ground which she should not have ventared upon, because too 
holy; but there is so much every way to like and to admire in the 
present volume, that we shall be disappointed if we do not some 
day hear of us author again, and trust he may be destined to 
fultil an augury expressed in the last number, that a genuine school 
of Christan poctry Is springing up among us, and that there isa 
rich and plewutal vem of rising poetical genius in the land. 
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Avr. I11.—1. Mores Catholici, or Ages of Faith, Vol. X. 


@. Les Loiv Ecclésiastiques de France, dans leur Ordre Naturel, 
&e. Par feu Mons. Louis de Hericourt, Avocat au Parlement, 
771, 

Many of the greatest errors into which statesmen and legisla- 

tors have fallen, especially with respect to institutions and the 

machinery of government, may fairly be attributed in a great 
measure to a want of care in examining and profiting by the 
experience furnished by past ages. Lord Bacon, in his Ad- 
vancement of Learning, compares the world to a man grow- 
ing old, and perpetually accumulating experience and increas- 
ing in wisdom, and thus he says that what we call ancient 
times are in truth the youthful period of human society. It fol- 
lows that that community which neglects the accumulated store 
of ancient experience afforded by the bistory of past ages, is like 
aman passing his life in perpetual childhood. It would be easy 
to point out exemplifications of this doctrine in the government 
and legislation of civil societies; but that would be beside our 
purpose, which is to direct attention to some portion of a mass of 
ancient experience relating to one branch of the public law and 
institutions of the Church, which seems to have been more or less 
neglected by our ecclesiastical statesmen during a long period, 
and may perhaps afford a clue to the discovery of a remedy for 
evils which have hitherto eluded the endeavours of remedial legis- 
lation, Ancient experience is even more valuable in ecclesiastical 
than in civil government. All who believe in a visible Church 

Catholic, divinely instituted, must agree that there are prmeciples 

of divine law, which‘more or less pervade the whole fabric of that 

Church, mingled with matters of merely ecclesiastical institution. 

It follows from thence, that whoever attempts ecclesiastical 

reforms without a careful investigation of the origin, foundation, 

principles and history of the particular institution subjected to 
alteration, is in great davger of injuring the harmony of the whole 
ecclesiastical fabric, and perhaps interfering with the working of 
some principle derived mediately or immediately from the organic 
laws of the Catholic Church: and there is such an extraordinary 
harmony .and concinnity in the constitution of the Catholic 
Church, such au adaptation of the means to the end, and so great 
and intimate counexion between all the parts of the whole, that it 
is scarcely ever safe to touch any portion of the fabric without 
considering the principles and construction of the entire body 
politic. ‘Thus, for instance, the exemption of the monastic orders 
from the authority of the diocesan bishops contributed, it is true, 
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to the increase, tranquillity and permanency of those oe 
at a time when they were useful for a variety of purposes, religions 

and literary, and when they were in danger of beitt disturbed by 
the jealousy of the secular clergy; but those privifeges oven 


reat principle, the unity of the episcopal power, and therefore 
led to discord and abuse. 

We must pursue this important theory further, 
doctrines are applicable to those cases wherein disses 
cumstances produce a species of necessity, requiring the 
ing of new institutions, touching discipline, upon the One 
This mention of new institutions may perhaps startle some of our 
readers, but we use that expression advisedly, fn the first place, 
it is hardly necessary to say that we are speaking of matters of 
discipline, and not of doctrine, Now, when we look at the ant 
quity of the Church, and the extraordinary changes of circum 
stances which have attended its history from the commencement 
to our own times, we must wonder at the manner in which it has 
been able to meet and provide for all the emergencies ih which it 
has been placed. 

This has been effected im two modes, namely, first, by com- 
pleting and carrying out institutions founded from the 
ning,—-in a manner filllyg ap and finishing what had already 
been chalked out in a bold, simple outline; and, secondly, by 
throwing out new institutions, adapted to the peculiar exigencies 
which a more advanced state of the Church or of civil society, or 
other circumstances of the times, required, We shall have occa- 
sion to give the reader examples of both these phenomena of 
ecclesiastical polity. To this power of filling up outlines and 


supplying things wanting in matters of discipline, Hooker referred 
when he wrote as follows :— 


** Now as it can be to nature no injury, that of her we say what dih- 
gent observers of her works have observed, namely, that she provideth 
for all living creatures nourishment which may suffice; that she bring- 
eth forth no kind of creature whereto she is wanting in that which 1s 
needful; although we do not so far magnify ber exceeding bounty as to 
affirm that she bringeth into the world the sous of men adorned with 
gig: pee yey costly buildings to spring up out of the earth 

them ; so I trast that to mention what the Scripture of God leaveth 
unto the Charches discretion in some things, is not in anything to im- 
pair the honour which the Church of God yieldeth to the sacred Serip- 
tures’ perfection. Wherein, seeing that no more is by us maintained, 
than only that Scripture must needs teach the Church whatsoever is in 
such sort necessary as hath been set down ; and that it is no more dis- 
grace for Scriptare to have left a number of other things free to be 
ordered at the discretion of the Church, than for nature to have left 
to the wit of man to devise bis own attire, and not to look for it as the 
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beasts of the field have theirs, If neither this can a 

‘sufficient be brought forth, that we either will at any time, or 
ever did affirm the sacred Scriptures to comprehend no more than those 
bare necessaries ; if we acknowledge that as well for particular applica- 
tion to special occasions, as also in other manifold respects, infinite trea- 
sires of wisdom are over and besides abundantly to be found in the 
Holy Scripture ; yea, that scarcely there is any noble part of knowledge, 
worthy the mind of man, but from thence it may have some direction 
and light; yea, that although there be no necessity it should of purpose 
preseribe any one particular form of Church government ; yet touching 
the manner of governing in general, the precepts that Scripture setteth 
down are not few, and the examples many which it proposeth for all 
Church government, even in particulars to follow ; yea, that these things 
finally which are of principal weight in the very particular form of 
Church polity, (although not that form which they imagine, but that 
which we against them upbold,) are in the selfsame Scriptures con- 
tained. If all this be willingly granted by us, which are accused to pin 
the word of God in so narrow room as that it should be able to direct us 
but in principal points of our religion, or as though the substance of 
religion, or some rude and unfashioned matter of building a Church 
were attuned in them, and those things left out that should pertain to 
the form or fashion of it; let the cause of the accused be referred to the 
accuser’s own conscience, and let that judge whether this accusation be 
deserved where it hath been laid.” * 


In this remarkable passage, Hooker takes a profound view of a 
great feature in the economy of divine government, namely, that 
some things are directly revealed and others are left to be worked 
out by a certain machinery adapted to that purpose, and there is 
an analogy in this respect between the government of the Church 
and the physical constitution of man. - He intimates that notwith- 
standing the perfection of Scripture, some things were left to be 
done by means of the Church. 

Again, the same great writer says— 


“ Touching the mutability of laws that coucern the regiment and 
policy of the Church, changed they are, when either altogether abro- 
gated or in part repealed or augmented with further additions. Wherein 
We are to note, that this question about the changing of laws concerneth 
only such laws as are positive, and do make that now good or evil, by 
being commanded or forbidden, which otberwise of itself were not sae 
the one or the other. Unto such laws it is expressly sometimes added 
how long-they are to continue in force. If this be nowhere expressed, 
then we have no light to direct our judgments concerning the changea- 

8s or immutability of them, but by considering the nature and qua- 
lity of such laws. ‘The nature of every law must be judged of by the 
end for which it was made, and by the aptness of things therein pre- 
scribed unto the same end, It may so fall out that the reason why some — 


* Hooker, Eccles. Polit. b. iii. § 4. 
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laws of God were given is neither opened nor possible to be gathered by 
the wit of man. As why God should forbid Adam that one tree, ther 
was no way for Adam ever to have certainly understood. And of Adam's 
ignorance of this point, Satan took advantage, urging the more 

a false cause, because the true one was unto Adam unknown. Why the 
Jews were forbidden to plough their ground with an ox and an a 
ae to clothe themselves with mingled attire of wool and linen, it was 
both unto them, and to us it remaineth obscure. Such laws 
cannot be abrogated saving only by whom they were made, becanse the 
intent of them being known to none but the author, he alone can j 
how long it is requisite they should endure. But if the reason 
things were instituted and being known do sage manifestly to be of 
perpetual necessity, then are those things also perpetual, unless 
cease to be effectual unto that purpose for which they were at first insti- 
tuted: because when a thing doth cease to be available unto the ‘end 
that gave it being, the continuance of it must then of necessity appear 
superfluous. And of this we cannot be ignorant how sometimes that 
hath done great good which afterwards, when time hath changed ‘the 
ancient course of things, doth grow to be either very buitfal or not 
greatly profitable and necessary.” * 


We here find Hooker recognizing and enforcing the doctrine 
that the — laws of the Church, in matters of discipline, are 
not absolutely immutable. We may fairly deduce from this and 
the former passage of that great writer, that the Charch ts not 
absolutely tied down to certain means of attaining the great ends 
of her foundation; but is allowed a certain latitude for the par- 
pose of carrying out and finishing institutions of which an outline 
only was sketched in the beginnimg, and also creating and adding 
to herself such new means as the alteration of the condition of 
mankind and of her body politic may require. Many, by neglect 
ng these Important principles, have fost sight of the fact that net 
only the Church ts a living bemg, but it contaims germs of new 
vitality,—a latent fire which, whenever it ts required for the great 
purposes of divine government, will burst forth into inestin- 
erage flame. The Church is nota pillar of stone, which, 
eft to itself, will stand during the whole period of its existence 
without enlargement or addition, and never can become a stately 
building adapted to all the purposes of splendid and advanced 
civilization; but it is a green tree, perpetually striking out new 
roots, enlarging its trunk and producing fresh branches, differing 
from each other m size and form, but all contributing to the fur 
therance of the purposes of nature. So the resources of the 
Church are always mcreasing as they are required, for the fur 
therance of the work to perform which she is commissioned. 

A very slight consideration of these principles will convince 


Hooker, Eccles. Polit. b. iii, § 10. 
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the reader how dangerous it is to condemn all Church institutions 
aid laws respecting discipline, which are vot of primitive an- 
tiquity, that is to say, all institutions and laws which cannot be 
traced with certainty to the apostolic age, or the first or second 
centuries immediately following that period. We have heard a 
dissenter triumphantly ask, ‘Can you show that St. Paul wore a 
surplice?” Many wiser men have used arguments grounded on 
the same fallacy. ‘This error has produced more dissent than 
almost any other. It is this error that Hooker combats in his 
third book. He there answers the argument of those who attack 
the Anglican Church on the ground that it bas institutions and 
laws of discipline which are not to be found in Scripture, or can- 
not be there found in the form in which they now exist, or at 
least are not there described in clear and explicit terms. These 
things the Puritanical party were accustomed to call the novelties 
of the Church of England; and in one sense they are novelties, 
But they are matters not of faith, but of discipline, and they are 
in harmony with all the principles and the whole system of the 
Christian Church, and are in fact results arising from the legiti- 
mate process of carrying out those principles and that system. It 
follows from these principles that to combat successfully any law 
or institution appertaining to Church discipline or government, it 
is by no means sufficient to show that that law or institution is 
not primitive. It must further be shown that the law or institu- 
tion in question is not in harmony with the system of the Church, 
and that it does not perfectly accord with some true principle of 
faith or discipline, and that it is not requisite for purposes of 
ecclesiastical policy, or for carrying out the work for which the 
Church was founded and commissioned. 

A remarkable exemplification of this theory is to be found in 
the whole history of the relation between the Church and. the 
State, and the great and intricate system of ecclesiastical public 
law arising out of that relation. The connexion of the Chureh 
and the State is certainly not primitive, for it did not commence 
watil the reign of the Emperor Constantine. But when the 
Christian religion and the canons of the Church were made part 
of the law of the empire, when the clergy became the most digni- 
fied public body of the State, and the imperial crown undertook 
to protect the Church and enforce its laws, a state of things arose 
which to a superficial observer might savour of novelty, And in 
one sense is was novel. But it was not novel in principle, since | 
it sprung from the duty of the Christian pps to obey, to pro- 
tect and in every way to favour the true Church, on the ground 


that he is Lound by the obligations of Christianity, not only in his 
Private but in his public capacity also. From that duty sprin 


the whole doctrine of the relation between the Church and 
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State, so far as that doctrine is sound and free from abuse. Thy 
the sound theory of the connexion between Church and State, 
though not primitive, is a result arising from the legitimate 
cess of carrying out the principles and system of the Charch, We 
may conclude that novelty in principle, and not novelty m fact, is 
to be eschewed in ecclesiastical legislation and government, 
Whatever cannot be deduced from the system and principles of 
the Church, is really novel and dangerous, because it must be 
more or less at variance with fundamental immutable principles 
and institutions. Indeed it mphes a species of disobedience, to 
attempt to do by mere human imvention that, for the performance 
of which a system has been provided, which, if carried out, is 
fully sufficient to the end for which It was given, 

But how are these doctrines of ecclesiastical legislation and 
government, which we have endeavoured to develope, to be ap- 
plied in practice? There is but one method. It is by doing 
nothing without carefal regard to ancient experience, and by seek- 
ing principles and practice m antiquity, rather than by resorting 
to mere unassisted mgenvity, Whether an existing law or inst- 
tution is to be altered to suit the exigenctes of the Charch, o 
some new means must be devised for attamimg a great and neces- 
sary end, engendered by a new state of facts, ancrent experience 
must be the guide. 

We have endeavoured to develope these fundamental doctrines 
of ecclesiastical legislation somewhat fully and m detail, because 
we purpose bringmg them to bear on a very Mmportant feature in 
the present condition of the Charch of England, and one which is 
every day forcing itself more and more = the attention of our 
ecclesiastical legislators and statesmen. We refer to this acknow- 
ledged fact, that the parochial clergy are unable and msufticient 
to fulfil all the wants of the Charch at home and m her Majesty's 

ign possessions. We everyday hear of what is technically 
called spiri¢wal destitution. The dense masses of population 
accumulated together m London, im our great towns and in the 
manufacture districts, present to the Church difficulties whieh 
the splendid efforts made withm the last few years, both by the 
clergy and the laity, have not yet, and probably cannot, overcome. 
The parochial clergy are utterly unequal to the gigantic task 


which the Charch has to perform. the Church has hitherto 
: been unable to educate the masses of the people. The conse- 
: quence is, that they are bemg educated by means of a thousand 
heterogeneous systems, all in various degrees independent of the 
Charch. And let us look at the muumerable maltitade of 
associations, more or less laudable, or more or less objectionable ; 
all engaged in a variety of works which are within the province of 
the Church, but which the Church is unable to perform. A® 
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important species of these associations, the cemetery companies, 
are purely commercial, making a trade of the burial of the dead, 
and providing, with a mere view to filthy lucre, for the perform. 
ance of that which in every branch of the Christian Church—nay, 
even by barbarians and heathens, ‘Turks, Jews and infidels,—has 
always been accounted a religious rite, of a very solemn and 
affecting nature. Others are partly commercial and partly reli- 
gious; some assume almost episcopal functions; and all do what 
the Church ought, if possible, not to leave undone. Again, we 
find the Roman Catholics and dissenters proceeding on the prin- 
ciple res nudlius fit primi occupantis, and raising ly crops of 

lvtes on the waste lands of the Church. The Wesleyans 
wdeed justify themselves on this very ground, that they do that 
which the Church cannot uadertake for want of means. 

It is now becoming every day clearer that what is commonly 
called Church extension can do no more than diminish the ewl 
within certain limits, Its effect must necessarily be circum- 
scribed. In the first place it is a very expensive remedy, and 
must for that reason be limited and slow in its operation; and im 
the second place, it is nothing but a more or less extensive car- 
rying out of the parochial system. Now the principle of that 
system is the action of insulated individuals upon masses of men, 
which even if as perfectly carried out as the circumstances in 
which we are placed will permit, must remain insufficient by 
itself, unassisted by some other principle. ‘There are a variety of 
wants in the Church which cannot be satisfied by insulated indi- 
viduals, and for which the ancient institutions of the Chureh 
(whereof one existed in this country until lately) have made ad- 
equate provision, as we shall clearly show. 

Av attentive and impartial meditation on these facts will, we 
believe, lead the veader to the conclusion that it is necessary to 
callin aid of the present constitution of our Church the great and 
powerful principle of association, and that the Church must act 
by means of aggregate bodies upon the masses of the population, 
as well as by insulated individuals. Indeed, that principle is ac- 
tually put into operation by all the religious societies, and by 
some of the dissenting bodies. ‘The efficacy of the action of 
aggregate bodies, disciplined and regulated so that all the indivi- 
dual powers and energies are united in one and directed to a com- 
mon end, is indeed demonstrated by the whole history of man- 
kind, both in peace and war. The principle of the action of 
bodies corporate or politic is one of the greatest powers entrusted 
to us by the Founder of human society, and it is not less im- 
portant for ecclesiastical than for secular purposes. 

But a most formidable question now arises. It ix this: In 
what manner and form that power be introduced into eur 
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Church polity? Far be it from us to presume to attempt any suf. 
ficient answer to that question, If, as we have heard it reported, 
the Church is again, sometime or other, to enjoy the privilege of a 
legislative assembly, this will be one of the most difficult and im 
tant matters on which it will be called to deliberate, But the sub- 
ject is still unripe, and it cannot be decided upon without the con. 
current efforts of all the ecclesiastical learning and wisdom in the 
kingdom. Yet we would fain contribute something to the eluci- 
dation of this great problem of ecclesiastical policy. And we can 
in no way do this, with more prospect of utility, than by investi- 
gating it according to the principles which we have endeavoured 
to explain in the foregoing pages, and especially by means of the 
light of ancient experience, derived from the contemplation of 
the institutions of the Christian Church from very early ages. 
Now if we find that from an extremely remote period there has 
existed a great variety of ecclesiastical communities and bodies 
politic, founded for and devoted to almost all the different fune- 
tions belonging to the Church militant here on earth, it cannot 
be doubted that an examination of their bistory and principles 
must prove valuable, with reference to the branch of ecclesiastical 
public law of which we are treating. 

The history of these institutions will afford us abundant occa. 
sions to discuss principles of very great inyportance with reference 
to a variety of matters, bearing in a practical manner on the 
alterations which, during the last ten years, have been in progress 
in our ecclesiastical constitution; and we may probably find in 
the stores of ancient experience, with which that history ts filled, 
some things calculated to suggest remedies to great and acknow- 
ledged evils in our present condition, And our investigations to 
be useful must commence with examining the very origin of the 
principle of association in the Christian Church, after which we 
will proceed to the historical developement of that principle. 

Before the establishment of the parochial system, the clergy 
lived in one place under their bishops. Each bishop established 
by the apostles, or by the apostolic men, was entrusted with the 
government of some particular flock. He then chose, to assist 
him in his arduous functions, priests, deacons and inferior minis 
ters; but those ecclesiastics who laboured under the directions 
of the bishops, were not entrusted with any particular portions of 
the diocese. ‘They celebrated divine service and formed ecclest- 
astical assemblies in the preseuce of their chief. ‘The bishop, 08 
the other hand, did nothing important without consulting the 
priests and deacons, who formed with him a venerable senate, of 
which he was the bead. Thas St. Ignatius represents, in bis 
letters, the bishop, the priests and the deacons, as persons int- 


mately united, and forming one body. There is to be found @ 
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the letters of that holy martyr, and in the works of St. Cyprian, 
no vestige of a church, or regular assembly of the faithful, not 
presided over by the bishop.* It is true that in the diocese of 
Alexandria there were, about the middle of the third century, 
certain districts governed by particular priests; and at Rome also, 
there were particular titles of priests and deacons; indeed there 
is reason to believe that this was the case in many great towns.t 
- But, with these exceptions, the bishops and their clergy lived as 
one community, during the first four centuries, subsisting on the 
same revenues and performing their functions in common. From 
thence indeed is derived the usage that, during the vacancy of the 
see, the chapter, which has succeeded to the ancient council of 
priests and deacons, has the custody of the spiritualties and the 
government of the diocese. 

This state of strict union subsisting among the clergy in each 
diocese, was admirably calculated for the difficult position in 
which the Church stood under the pagan emperors, by giving it 
ee of power which it could not have had, if its members 
had been dispersed over a more or less large tract of country, 
But that concentration of the clergy around the thrones of their 
bishops was not intended to be permanent. When the Christian 
religion became diffused over large tracts of country, and perse- 
cution ceased, resident priests and deacons were appointed in 
different places, and at length dispersed over the whole of each 
diocese, having particular flocks committed to their care. This 

ange was necessary. Priests and deacons were at first sent 
alter the fashion of missionaries, by the bishop, to congregations 
ata distance from his throne, But as Christianity became dif- 
fused, resident clergy were needed. Still, however, a part of the 
clergy, including the parochial clergy of the episcopal town, 
remained with the bishop, for the purpose of assisting him and 
serving as his ordinary council, while the parochial clergy of the 
remainder of the diocese were only assembled in synod under the 
bishop on particular occasions.§ 

This sketch of the constitution of the Church during the first 
five centuries, is sufficient to establish the existence, even at that 
early time, of ecclesiastical aggregate bodies. ‘The clergy were, 
itis true, many of them, married men, living with their families; 
but still they formed a society with their bishop, having its com- 
mon resources, its common objects, and its common duties. And 
after a great portion of the clergy were dispersed about the country, 


* Hericourt, Loix Eccles. F. p- 401, 402. 

+ Thomassin Vet. et Nov. Discipl. Eccles. par. i. |. i, cap. 12. 

+ Hericourt, Loix Eccles. E. iii, p. 207 ; Memvires du Clergé, tom. ii p. 597, 
Fleury, Inst. au Droit Eccles, par. i, ch. 17, p- 153. 
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still there continued to exist an aggregate ecclesiastical body sur. 
rounding the bishop, and forming a senate or council under him 

‘The advantages of that institution are manifest. ‘The principal 
towns, where the bishops resided, required a greater power than 
the agrarian districts for their spiritual government. — Individual 
parish priests would have been insufficient for that purpose, for 
which a body or society was probably fully adequate. Besides 
this, the advantages of mature deliberation were secured to the 
bishop, who had his couycil ready at hand to assist bim in any 
case of difliculty. And the means of maintaining great solemnity 
in the celebration of divine worship, and especially the choral 


services, were at the same time provided in the mother church of 
the diocese. 


The canonists give other and still more weighty reasons why 
the principles of the Church require that the bishop should always 


be assisted by the advice and supported by the authority of a body 
of diguitied clergy. 


* The bishops in the early ages,’ says the learned and judicious Heri- 
court, * assembled their clergy (Presbyterium) to obtain their advice on all 
important aflairs, and nothing was carried into execution that bad not 
been resolved by that august senate, over which the bishop hey 
The Apostles themselves had given that example by assembling the 
disciples for the purpose of proposing to them to elect the deacons: 
Convocantes autem duodecim multitudinem dixverunt ; Non est cequum no 
derelinquere verbum Dei et ministrare mensis. Considerate ergo, fratre 
viros ex vobis boni testimonii septem plenos Spiritu sancto et sapentia we 
constituamus super hoc opus. It was not till after that proposition 
been approved by all those that the Apostles had assembled, that St. 
Stephen and the six others were elected deacons: placuit sermo coram 
omni multitudine et eligerunt Stephanum. In the dispute that arose 00 
the subject of circumcision, and the observance of the law of Moses with 
respect to the Gentiles, who had embraced the faith of Jesus Christ, the 
Apostles assembled and the priests with them: convencruntque Apostol 
et seniores videre de verbo hoc. What St. James proposed, to relieve the 
Gentile converts from the yoke of the law of Moses, was approved by 
the Apostles, the Presbyters, and all the Church: placuit apostolis ¢ 
seniortbus cum omni Ecclesia.” 

“St. Ignatius, in his epistles to the Ephesians, to the Magnesians and 
the Trallians, charges the faithful to be always submissive to their bishop 
and to the presbytery as to Jesus Christ our only hope. Tertulliua, 
describing ecclesiastical assemblies in his Apologetic, says, that in those 
assemblies those are excluded from communion who have committed 
offences deserving that punishment, and that the ancients, who are of 
approved virtue, preside over them. ‘The author of the Apostolic Com 
stitutions, who shows the discipline of the first centuries, says, that the 
priests and deacons assist at the tribunal of the bishop, and that they ar 
bound to judge there according to the rules of justice, without accept 


* Thomassinus, Vet, et Nov. Eccles. Discipl. par. i. lib. iii, cap. vii. §. % 
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tion of persons. St. Jerome proposes to bishops the example of Moses, 
who, having the power of ruling alone over the people of Israel, chose 
seventy persons to assist him in judgment. St. Cyprian was so strict an 
observer of this rule, that having been consulted by the priests of Car- 


thage, whom he calls his associates in the priesthood, he wrote to them — 


that he had not been able to give them an answer, because it was his 
ice never to do any thing without their advice and the consent of 


is people.’”* 


It appears, then, that for the bishop to be assisted by a perma- 
nent ordinary council is not a matter of convenience or expediency, 
but of principle. Thus the same great writer says in another 
place, that bishops should govern by the advice of the wisest 
priests of their diocese, that their government may not have that 
character of domination which our Saviour and St, Peter expressly 
commanded them to avoid, non dominantesin cleris. It would be 
easy to accumulate proofs on this point, but the authority of 
Hericourt, the greatest of the French canonists, is quite sufficient 
to show that the government of the Church by bishops, not alone 
but assisted by an ordinary council or college of their clergy, was 
the universal practice of the first centuries, and that that form of 
government was maintained as being in accordance with principles 
drawn from the practice of the Apostles, We shall find that in 
process of time, the clergy forming the bishop’s ordinary council 
became a strictly collegiate body politic. But we must now go 
back to the commencement of a principle which produced most 
important effects in that branch of ecclesiastical public law which 
we are considering. We mean the principle of the ascetic life. 

The origin of that important element of the constitution of the 
Church in the early times, has been a subject of very great dispute. 
Bingham affirms that there were always ascetics in the Church, 
though there were not always monks retiring to deserts and 
mountains, or living in monasteries and cells, as in after ages. 
There is indeed no doubt, as Thomassinus justly observes, that 
during the persecutions of the first four ages of the Church, it is 
hot credible that any Christian communities would have been 
gathered together living under one roof, whether composed of 
Priests, monks, or virgins, It would have been absurd to expose 
‘body of religious persons to the cruelty of the pagans by 
collecting them together within four walls. And when Diocletian 
ordered the churches to be destroyed, the houses of the ecclesias- 
tical communities, had there been any, would have suffered in the 
‘same manner. But neither Eusebius nor any other writer mentions 


* Hericourt, Loix Eccles. E. i. p, 186. And see Van Espen, Jus Eccles, tom, i. 
par. ut, viii, Cc. i. i. and also tom. par. i. lit. viii. Cc. iv. 
+ Bingham, Antiquities of the Church, vol. ii, chap. i. sect, 1, 
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such an event.* We must therefore take care not to confound 
the ascetic with the monastic life, which however sprung from the 
ascetic principle, and received therefrom its most remarkable 
characteristics. 

Ascetic was a more general name than that of monk: for 
though every monk was an ascetic, yet every ascetic was nota 
monk; but anciently every Christian that made profession of a 
more strict and austere life, was dignified with the name of ascetic; 
which is a name borrowed by the Christians from the ancient phi- 
losophers, as Valesius shows, out of Arian, Artemidorus, and Philo; 
and signifies, as the word imports, any one that exercises himself 
by the severe rules of abstinence and virtue; of which kind there 
were always ascetics without being monks, from the first foundation 
of the Church by the Apostles.+ The ancient ascetics also pro- 
fessed to follow the example of the Christians of the Apostolic 
times, who had all things in common, and that of the Prophet 
Elijah, and St. John the Baptist.[ ‘The Carmelites especially claim 
the Prophet Elijah as the founder of the ascetic rules of their order 
The general observances of the ascetic life consisted in a strict 
attention to abstinence, fasting and prayer, and a rigid self-denial 
in keeping free from the cares and vanities of the world} But 
we cannot find anywhere a more striking sketch of ascetism than 
in a fine passage of the Mores Catholici, where the author describes 
the principles which the monastic orders in the Church of Rome 
profess to follow. He is always strongly imbued with the pecu- 
liarities of his Church, but bis descriptions are not to be surpassed 
in strength, beauty, and poetical truth. 


“What was the monastic life in general? And what did it imply? It 
was simply a Christian life, according to the precepts and counsels of 
Christ, accommodated to peculiar circumstances and wants which are 
incident to some Christians in all ages of the world, and under every 
possible variety in the development of civilization. It implied also the 
fervour and devotion of the first ages, insomuch that even the most bitter 


* Thomassin. Vet, et Nowa Eccles. Discipl. par i. lib. iii. cap. ii. 

+ Bingham, Antiqu. vol, iii, b. vii. ch. i. sec. ii, 

¢ Van Espen, Jus Eccles, par, i. tit. xxiv. cap. i. § i. & addit, Silvestri. Fleury, 
Inst. tom, i. ch. xxi. p. 184. 

§ This claim was indeed made by monks in general. Thus the Frier in Chaucer’ 


Sompnour’s tale, says, boasting of the excellence and antiquity of his institute— 
** For who fro this world wolde us bereave, 


So God me save, Thomas, by your leave, 

He wolde bereave out of this worlde the Sun, 

For who can teche and worken as we conne ? 

And that is not of littel time (quod he), 

But sithen Elie was and Elisee 

Han freres ben, that find I of record : 

In Charitee, ythonked be our Lord.” — V. Chaucer—Sompnour's Tale, v.762 
| Bingham, Antiqu. b. vii. chap, i, sec. iii. 
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ists admit that in the bosom of monasteries of the twelth century 
might be found the austere and sincere piety of the primitive Church.* 
That community of goods, for instance, which originally characterized 
the whole Christian society, but which certainly was not intended to be 
tual, in a literal sense universally, was observed in the monastic 
orders without leading to any injurious results. In them it remained 
after zeal and charity had grown cold elsewhere, and also after it would 
have been impossible to bave realized it in ordinary society. Peter, the 
venerable Abbot of Cluny, accordingly exclaims,—‘ What else is it to 
say, omnia que habes da pauperibus, et veni sequere me, but become a 
monk. 
“Let us hear the reflections of Moehler on the ascetical life suggested 
by the work of St. Athanasius on the life of St. Anthony: ‘Continence 
and an indifference for the goods and pleasures of the earth, sublime gifts 
of some souls, and in their will, the power, or at least an ardent desire to 
break the bonds which attach us to a world that passes, have been the 
first elements of the monastic life. By means of divine grace, the 
— man predominates to sucha degree in these privileged souls, and 
y are drawn with such force towards things unchangeable and holy, 
that the bonds which attach them to thé things of this world are hardly 
felt; in them the spiritual almost entirely eclipses the animal life. Their 
life is hidden. with Jesus Christ in God. The expression is not exact 
when we say that men have formed the resolution to disengage themselves 
by degrees from the bonds which attach them to things temporal, in 
order that they may more freely ccnney themselves with things eternal. 
If they do not marry, if they only take the nourishment which is abso- 
lutely necessary ; if they hold themselves at a distance from the pleasures 
and vanities of the world; it is not because they have recognized before- 
hand that these are good means to raise themselves to perfection. Their 
manner of life is less the cause than the consequence of the perfection 
Which shines inthem. They donot banish terrestrial thoughts from their 
Souls in order to find room for celestial thoughts, but all place being 
already occupied by these, it is impossible for the former to find access.’ 
Here then we learn to explain the origin of the first monks called ascetics. 
They did not invent the spiritual life to form an opposition to the wholly 
sensual life of the majority. The ascetics were distinguished by a pro- 
found knowledge of sacred truths, and by great piety, often also (in 
pe ae of the purity and strength of their mind, and of their eleva- 
tion above the external influences which trouble and obscure the intellec- 
tual eye) by a just appreciation of things, and by a consummate prudence ; 
in fine, sometimes by miraculous gifts, by the power of healing maladies 
in a supernatural manner, of dispelling demons, and of predicting the 
future. Now man is naturally inclined to venerate what is pure, great, 
and holy. These monks were then regarded as the friends of God, and 
the crowd pressed from all sides to approach them, and often came from 
distant countries. This is the state of things described by St. Athanasius 
in his life of St. Anthony. ‘The inhabitants of heaven seemed to be 
ed into the cells of the mountains; they chanted, they cultivated 


* Capefigue, Hist. de Piil, Auguste, i. 39. t Pet. Ven. Epist. i. 28. 
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the sciences, they taught, they prayed, they rejoiced in the glory to come, 
they worked to do good, and they adorned their lives by friendship and 
concord. It was, as it were, a country separated from the rest of the 
world, a kingdom of plenty and justice ; to injure any one, or to suffer 
injury from avy one, were two things equally unknown.*” 


This description of ascetism (in which however our author does 
not sufficiently distinguish between the ancient ascetics and the 
monks) is very striking, and cannot fail to interest the reader, 
The ascetics are sometimes called philosophers in the writings of 
the Fathers, and the author of the Mores Catholici accordingly 
seeks an analogy between their principles and those of philosophy, 


* To be a philosopher, says Cowley, is but to retire from the world, or 
rather to retire from the world as it is man’s, into the world as it is God's. 
‘The monastic writers say no more than this. ‘ Populus solus habitabit 
et inter gentes non reputabitur.’ A great praise brethren, adds Hugo 
of St. Victor, after citing these words,—‘ when the people dwell alone 
and are not reputed among nations, all of whom follow the desires of the 
flesh and the glories of the world.’ There is the world of which God is 
the Creator, says Richard of St. Victor, mundus per ipsum factus est ; 
and there is the world of which God is the Saviour; sic Deus dilexit 
mundum, ut filium suum unigenitum daret: and there is the world of 
which the devil is the prince, of which we read nolite diligere mundum.t+ 
It was of this last alone that the monastic life implied the renouncement. 
To fly from Babylon, in its language as in that of the prophets, meant 
to fly from the city of this world, from the society of wicked men and 
angels.t This is what St. Bernard had in view when he cried, ‘Fly 
from the midst of Babylon, fly, and save your souls.’ All the rest was 
only for greater security; ‘for there are risks,’ as he proceeds to say, 
* for innocence in delights, for humility in riches, for piety in business, 
for truth in loquacity, for charity in this perverse world.’§ True the 
monastic life implied retreat, even in the world in which continued so 
many of the elect ; but for many souls this was necessary, and there are 
not wanting modern philosophers who have acknowledged that it was 
* Though a wise man,’ says Cowley, ‘ could pass never so securely through 
the great roads of human life, yet he will meet perpetually with so — 
objects and occasions of grief, shame, anger, hatred, indignation, and l 
passions, that be had better strike into some private path, nay go so far 
if he could out of the common way, ut nec facta audiat Pelopidarum.'| 
In the monasteries more than in the farms of Virgil men were delivered 
from beholding the affairs of empire, and the fall of kingdoms ; there 
they might live in peace, neither lamenting their wants nor envying those 
that had possessions ; seeing neither the iron Jaws, nor the insane forum, 
nor the decrees of senates."€ Why are devout Christians to be despised 


* Mores Catholici, book x. chap. 2, p. 28, 35. 
t Ric. St. Victor, super Apocal. |. iii. 8. 

$ St. August. Civ. Dei, xviii. 18. 

§ De Conversione, c. xxi. | Essays. 


{ Georg. |. ii., 500. 
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for expressing desires which are admired on the lips of Cowley ‘and 
Virgil 

We will not here enter into a discussion of that much debated 
question, the merits and demerits of ascetism,—for we are here to 
consider that system chiefly in an historical point of view, with 
reference to its influence on the constitution of the Christian 
Church. ‘To that portion of our subject we will therefore at once 
proceed. 

In the year 248, the Emperors Decius and Valerian com- 
menced persecuting the Christians; and Paulus, a Theban, re- 
tired, after losing his parents, into a distant part of the country 
to avoid death. But a relative, for the purpose of obtaining the 
property of Paulus, which was considerable, threatened to accuse 
him, Paulus therefore fled into a desert, and for 92 years lived 
in a cave, where he attained the age of 113 years,t+ rigidly 
practising all the rules of the ascetic life. He is called the founder 
of the Hermits, and was canonized under the name of St. Paul 
the Hermit. In the year 270, another great patriarch of the 
monastic life commenced his career,-—-St. Anthony. He is said 
to have been moved by these words of Scripture. Si vis perfectus 
esse, vende quidquid habes ; perceptum inde pretium da pauperibus, 
tum veni et sequere me.{ He embraced the ascetic life, retired 
into a desert in Egypt, and died there in the year 356. St. Anthony 
however, did not, like St. Paul the Hermit, pass his life in solitude, 
A great number of persons placed themselves under his govern- 
ment, and he made them live according to the ascetic rules, not in 
separate hermitages but altogether in a regular community, and 
he is therefore called the founder of the Cenobites. A short 
time afterwards St. Pacomius founded in the same country the 
famous monasteries of Tabenna. His disciples lived in houses 
each containing thirty or forty persons ; and thirty or forty houses 
composed a monastery. Each monastery was governed by an 
abbot, and each house by a superior—prepositus, and a decanus, 
or dean, was placed over every ten monks. All the monasteries 
acknowledged a single chief, and assembled under him to celebrate 
Easter, sometimes to the number of fifty thousand, including only 
the monasteries of T'abenna, besides which there were others in 
other parts of Egypt, those of Sceta, of Oxyrinica, of Nitria and 

areotis. 

St. Hilzrion, a disciple of St. Anthony, established in Palestine 
monasteries of a nearly similar description, and his institution 
spread over the whole of Syria. St. Basil also acquired his 


* Mores Cathol. b. x. ch. 2. p. 36, 37. ; 

t Van Espen, Jus Eccles. par. i, tit, 24, cap. i. addit. Fleury, Instit. tom, i. 
ch. xxi, p. 184. 

¢ Van Espen, Jus Eccles. ibid. § Fleury, Inst. tom, i, chap. xxi. p. 185. 
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knowledge of the monastic and ascetic systems in Egypt, and 
towards the end of the same century founded monasteries | in 
Pontus and Cappadocia, giving them a code of rules founded op 
Christian morals. From that time the monastic institution spread 
over every part of the east, in Ethiopia, Persia, and even India, 
The west soon followed the example of the east. St. Athanasins 
introduced the monastic life at Rome, His praises of the oriental 
monastic bodies gave great encouragement to the erection of 
similar societies in Ttaly, St. Simplicianus accordingly erected 
fn monastery Near Milan, with the consent of St. Ambrose, the 
bishop of that see, St. Augustin also erected a monastic order op 
his return to Africa. St, Martin, a diseiple and friend of St. Sim. 
plicianus, after his elevation to the see of “Tours, introduced 
monachism into Gaul about the sixth century, And St, Benedics, 
a noble of Nurtia, who was born in the year 482, retired from 
Rome to the desert of Subiaco, where he founded several monas- 
teries and gave to them that code of rules which was universal) 
adopted and followed in the west, as those of St, Basil were in 
the east.* But the discipline of these societies was less rigid in 
the west than im the east4 

With respect to the early constitution of the monastic bodies, 
it is MNportant to observe that during the first century of their 
existence, they were governed by no general code of written rules, 
hut by the will of their superiors, who from time to time made 
such regulations for the government of their communities as cr 
cumstances seemed to require, and thas obedience was the first 
of monastic duties, and the foundation of monastic lite.t Van 
Kspen lays ut down that a carefal examination of the rales of the 
ancient monks, both im the east and the west, will show that they 
are for the most part only private imstractions or regulations 6! 
lite given to particular communites of monks, though subse- 
quently adopted and followed by others as being useful to monas- 
tic discipline. ‘Thus he says that the rules of the ancient monas- 
teries were frequently altered, and even that several different rules 
prevailed in one monastery. Thus Gregory of Tours speaks of a 
monastery in which were observed the rules of St. Basil, Cassin 
and the other abbots.§ The rule of St. Augustine, which j is NOW 
observed by so many societies of men and women, was only taken 
from a letter addressed to his sister for the government of the 
house of virgins over which she presided, and from his sermon: 


* Van Espen, Jas Eocies. par. i. tit. xxiv. cap. i. addit., p. 505. 
¢ Pleery, lust. tom. i. ch. xxi. p. 186. 


Van Rapen, Jes Eccles. par. i. til. xxiv. cap. i p. 698. Thus Cassian, Inst. lib. 
cap. xxiv, and seg. cites some extraordmary examples of obedience, several of whic! 
are extravagant and high!y obyectionabie. ‘Hoisienii, Cod. Kegular. tom. ii. p. 50. 

§ Van Espen, Jes Eocies. ibid. p. €98, 499. 
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on the common life of the clergy.* But the two principal rules 
in the early ages of the monastic institution were the rule of St. 


Basil and the rule of St. Benedict. 


They were by far the most 


complete and finished of any, and with that of St. Augustine 
became the fundamental law of all the ancient monastic orders.+ 


* Fleury, Inst, tom, i, chap, xxii, p. 195; Holstenit Cod, Regular. t. i. pref. ¢ xxv, 


p. 


¢ The reader will be glad to find here a table, from the institutes of Lancelottus, of 
all the orders under the roles of St. Basil, St. Augustine, and St. Benedict. 


SUR RECULA SANCTT BASILII. 


Preter Grecos monacos qui Calohieri 
yocantur 

Basitiani Sancti Salwatoris Messanensis 
in Sicilia, Calabria, Hispania; trans- 
lati in oecidentem circa ann, 1057. 
Greco sermone et ritu divina cele- 
brantes. 

Basiliani alii ritus Latini per Germa- 
niam. 

Carmelite sive fratres B. Marie de 
Monte Carmelo. Tum viri triplici 
generis. 

Calceati sive Majores qui institati di- 
cuntur ann, 1205. 

Mitigati ann. 14382. 


Disealceati seu nu- Ex reformati- 
dipedes. one B. The- 

lem femine Car- rese, ann, 
melitana. 1562. 


Addi potest Sancta: Brigiue ordo femi- 
narum et virorum cujus regula ex 
Rasilii ct Augustini Statotis mixto 
videtar in Suecia ann. 1562. 


SUB REGULA SCTI AUGUSTINI. 


Partim Canonici Reguiares, partim Monaci 
sive Canonici et Clerici 
repulares. 

Lateranensis Congregatio, in Itaha in- 
stituta ann. 1065. Cui adjancte alia 
postea sodalitates. 

Sancti Antonii Viennensis Ordo in Gal- 
lia, ann. 1095. 

Seti Rufi. Ord. in Gallia, ann. 1107. 

Scti Victoris Congreg. in Gallia, anv. 
1112. 

Premonstratensis Ord. in Gallia, anno 
1120. 

Scti Sepuicri Ord. in Lialia, ann, 1163. 

Seti Spiritus Ord. in Gallia et Ltalia, 
aun. 1196. 

Vallis Scholarum Ord. in Gallia, ann. 
1219. 

Windesimensis Congr. in Germania, 
anu. 1587. 

Seti Georgii de Aiga Congr. apud Ve- 
nelos, ann. 1404. 


Theatinorum Ord. in Lialia, aun. 1524. 


Somaschi in Italia, ann. 1531. 

Bernabitarum Ord. qui et Clerici Scti 
Pauli decollati in anno 1535. 

Clericoram Minorum Congreg. in Italia, 
anno 1848, 


Scti Genovesw Congr, in Gallia, ann. 


1622. 
Monaci. 


Augustiniani sive eremite@ Scti Augus- 


tini, quorum ordo instauratus est 
circa ann. 1215, eique adjuncte 
plures tamilia, 

Vallis Scholarum Ord. in Gallia, aun. 
1212. 

Predicatorum Ordo qui et Domenicani 
et Jacobini in Italia, ann. 1215. 

Craciterorum Ordo in Beigio, ann. 1216. 

Scte Marie de Mercede Ord. in His- 
pan, ann, 1218. 

Jesuatorum Ord. in Italia, anno 1374. 

Johannis de Deo sive Charitatis in 
Hispania, ann, 1558. 

Augustinianarum discaiceator, Congr. 
in Hispania, anno 1585. 

Predicatorum reformatorum Congr. in 
Gallia, circa ann. 1600. 


His adjici potest :— 


S. Trinitatis Ord. sive Cervi Frigide 
aut Maturinensiuw in Gallia, anno 
1197. Tum Calceati tum Discalceati, 
circa ann. 1600. 


Canonica regulares et Monales. 


Augustinianarum Ord. in Italia. 

Begghinw in Belgio, circa ann. 1170. 

Scte Catherine Senensis, seu Domeni- 
canarum Ordo, ann. 1609. 

Sctw Marie Magdalena, sive Posniten- 
tium in Gallia, ann. 1494. 

Annunciationis B. Maria, in Gallia, 
aun, 1498. 

Scize Ursule in Gallia, ann. 1611, 

Visitationis B. Marie, circa ann. 1620. 


SUB REGULA SCTI BENEDICTI, 


Menaci. 
Cluniacensis Ordo in Gallia, circa ann. 
910. 
Camaldulensis Ord, in Ltalia, ann, 997. 
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What we have said above respecting the nature of the ea 
monastic rules, accounts for the fact that they do not appear to 
have had any formal confirmation, either from the see of Rome 
or from the hishops of the dioceses where those communities were 
established.* ‘They were voluntary societies, composed for the 
most part of laymen, and were therefore of course under the au. 
thority of the bishops, like the rest of the faithful; but their rules 
proceeded from their own superiors, and were merely in the 
nature of bye-laws and instructions. The ancient monks were 
ao essentially laymen, that the desire to become a clerk is men- 
tioned by Cassian in his Institutes as a temptation which they 
should resist, for he says that that temptation arose from ambition 
and vain glory, 

Pope Ill. in the ecouneil of Lateran, held in the 
year 1215, first restricted the power of founders to draw ap rales 
for their monasteries, by deereeing that qui volwerit religiosam 
domum de novo fundare reguiam et institutionem aceipiat de ap- 
probaits. This decree has been held by the supporters of the 
pretensions of the see of Rome, to forbid the formation of any 
new monastic rule without the approbation of the pope; and it 
is said that when St. Dominic sought the confirmation of his order 
from Innocent TTL, that ponttl desired him to choose some 
proved rule, St, Dominic accordingly chose that of St, Aagas- 
tines} = “Phe decree in question does not however appear to bear 
the construction put upon it by the Roman canonists; and indeed 
Bellarmine seems to hold that the approbation of the see of Rome 
Is required only asa testimony or certificate, that the new rule 
contams nothing contrary to the doctrine of the Gospel and the 
Church. It is however established in the Roman Church, that 
no new order can be founded without the papal sauction.} 


Vallis Umbrose Ord, in alia, anno Bursfieldensis Congreg. in Germanis, 
1060, anno 14350, 

Cirandimontensis Ord. in Gallia, anno B. Marix Foliensis Congreg. in Gallia, 
1076, anno 15753. 

Cisterciensis Ordo in Gallia, ann. 1098. Addantur ct Cartusiani mixtis Bene- 


Fontis-Bbraldi (Fonterranlt) Ord. in 
Gallia, circa ana. 1117. 
Montis Virginis Ord, in Italia, ann. 


dicti et Augustini institutis utentes, 
instituti anno 1086. 


Silvestrinorum Congr. in Italia, anno 
1251. 

Celestinorum Ord, im ltalia, ann. 1273. 

Montis Oliveti Congr. in Italie, circa 
ann. 1520. 

Sctw Justine de Padua et Cassinensis 
Congr. in Italia, ann. 1498. 

Scti Bernardi Congr. in Hispanis, ann. 
1425. 


Monales. 

Benedictina— 

Fontis-Ebraldi (Fontevrauk), 
1117. 

Scti Bernardi— 

Fulientine (Feallientines) in Galle, 
circa ann. 1600. 

B. Mariza de Calvario et Scta Scholey 
tice in Gallia, ann. 1618. 


Van Espen, Jos Eccles i. tit. xxiv. cap. i. p. 500. 


+ Van Espen, ibid. 


Veu Espen, ibid. ch. i. p. 509 
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Avother alteration in the monastic system was the ordination 
ofthe monks. We have already mentioned that they were origi- 
nally laymen, and that they were exhorted to resist the temptation 
oftaking orders. ‘This subject is curiously exemplitied by a story 
related by Cassian.* 

“] remember,” he says, “ during my sojourn in the solitudes of Scythia, 
an old man who told me that having gone one day to visit a-brother, 
when he came to the door of his cell he heard the brother within pro- 
nouncing certain words. He paused to hear whether he was reading 
the Scripture or repeating something learned by rote, according to cus- 
tom. But the pious spy, after listening for a moment, applying his ear 
to the door, perceived that the brother was tempted by a spirit of vain 
glory, for he was speaking as though he were preaching to a congregation 
inachurch. The old man still listened, and he heard the brother, after 
concluding his sermon, performing the functions of deacon in the mass of 
catechumens. He at length knocked at the door, and the brother came 
tomeet him with his accustomed veneration, and led him into the cell. 
Then disturbed by the thoughts which had just occupied his mind, the 
brother asked the old man how long be had been at the door, fearing 
that he had kept him waiting on the outside, and the old man answered, 


smiling, ‘1 arrived at the moment when you began to celebrate the mass 
of the catechumens.’ 


Pachomius held the same opinions on this subject as Cassian. 
Thus he on one ocvasion gave his permission for a monk to take 
orders, only in the hope, as it in fact happened, that the man 
would overcome the temptation and abstain from using that per- 
mission.| ‘This strict confinement of the monks to their peculiar 
calling in process of tme ceased, and indeed Siricius, who occu- 
pied the see of Rome about the year 385, says in one of his 
letters—Monachos quoque, quos tamen morum gravitas, et vila 
et fidei anstitutio S. commendat, clericorum officus adgregari et 
optamus et volumus.t ‘There were, no doubt, among the monks, 
many whose learning and piety rendered them valuable acquisi- 
tions to the body of the clergy, and it would seem that Bingham 
8 too strong in his condemnation of the ordination of monks, 
He falls, in this as in some other matters, into the error of re- 
quiring every institution to remain absolutely the same in every 
respect as it was when it first commeuced, though the alteration 
which he attacks touches discipline only, and does not interfere 
With any immutable principle of the public law of the Church. 


* Cassian, Inst. |. xi. c.xv. It is curious, with reference to this anecdote, that the 
tule of Cassian, |. iv. c. xii., requires a monk never to keep any one waiting at the 
door of his cell, but commands him to ran—summa velocitate prosiliens—directly he 

rs some one knock at the door, If he is writing he is required to leave a letter 
tnhnished, that so much delay may not take place as would be necessary to complete 
the figure. 

t Thomassin. Vet. et Nov. Eccles. Discipl. tom. iii. cap. xiii. num, 5, 

Lhomassin. ibid. num. 2. 
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It is clear that when a monastery happened to be at so 
a distance from its proper episcopal or parochial church, that the 
monks could not ordinarily resort there for divine service, which 
was the case in the monasteries of Egypt and other parts of the 
east, where the monks lived in great deserts, sequestered from the 
rest of mankind, then some one or more of the monks were 
ordained for the performance of divine offices among them. 
This shows that the monastic and the clerical characters were not 
held, even in the first ages, to be incompatible. And St. Augus- 
tine, in his letter to Eudoxius, a priest and abbot of the island of 
Capraria, holds that though monks ought not to be ambitious 
of holy orders, yet they are bound not to withhold their services 
when the Church calls them to be ordained. But what contn- 
buted most to add the clerical character to the ancient monks, was 
the removal of many of their communities from the deserts into 
towns, ‘That removal was brought about by the necessity which 
the bishops felt for the assistance of those numerous and important 
bodies. Monasteries were also founded in and near towns, as for 
instance those of St. Augustine and St. Ambrose, and that of St. 
Eusebius at Vercelli.+ 

‘The monks took an active part in support of St. Athanasius 
against the Arians, and St. Anthony left his desert and went to 
Alexandria to labour in favour of the orthodox belief, Again, 
the letters of the Emperor Leo, confirming the council of Chal- 
cedon, are directed to all the metropolitans and to Simon Stylites, 
Baradatus and James, who were then the chief men among the 
monks. “The influence which they acquired naturally led to bring- 
ing the monastic societies into the cities. 

Monks were raised to holy orders either for the service of the 
monastery or at the desire of the bishop, or that they might be 
placed in some vacant parish or bishopric; and ‘Thomassinus 
mentions a curious instance of three monks—Barsis, Eulogws 
and Lazarus—who were consecrated bishops honoris causa (a 
Sozomen expressly says, |. 6, c. 14), and without any see.t The 
see of Rome naturally encouraged the monastic system, and thus 
we find Pope Boniface IV. in the council of Rome, held at the 
beginning of the seventh century, declaring that monks are capable 
of and fit for all clerical functions ;§ and Clement V., a.p, 1511, 
commanded all monks to take orders, unless they could allege 4 
sufficient excuse.|| The establishment of the practice of ordaining 


* Bingham, Antiqu. b. vii, chap, %, sect. 8; Thomassin, ubi sup. num. 4, 5; 
Justin, Novel, 135, 2. 


t Thomassin. ubi sup. nem, 13, &c. 
$ Thomassin, ibid. nom, 15. § Thomassin, part i, |. iii. c. xiv. num, 11. 
 Clementin, |. iii, tit. x. cap. i.—Ad Ampliationem, 
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monks gave a great addition to the power of the monastic societies, 
waking them a very important part of the clergy, and it 1s useful 
to observe, that this gradually took place as it became more and 
more difficult for the parochial clergy to fulfil all the wants of the 
Church, by reason of the increase of the numbers of the faithful 
and the progress of wealth and luxury. 

Such are the chief features of the rise and full establishment 
of the monastic orders. We must now consider the effect which 
these ecclesiastical societies had on the clergy. The influence 
exercised by the development of the monastic system produced 
the effect of regularizing the ancient colleges or assemblies of the 
clergy, and converting them into organized corporate bodies, from 
whence sprung cathedral chapters, | 

We have seen that the principle of association existed among 
the clergy from the earliest times. ‘They at first formed one body 
presided over by their bishop, and even after a great part of them 
were settled in distant churches, there yet remained a council of 
priests and deacons with the bishop. It would have been extra- 
ordinary if the ascetic and monastic principles had produced no 
effect on those bodies. We accordingly find that several bishops 
embraced with their clergy the common life, after the monastic 
fashion, as for instance St. Eusebius of Vercelli, and St. Augus- 
tine, whose example, is the most celebrated.* Thus Bingham 
informs us that it happened sometimes that a bishop and all his 
clergy who resided in his city chose an ascetic way of living, by 
a voluntary renunciation of all property, and enjoying all things 
in common, in imitation of the first Church under the Apostles ; 
and St. Augustine, in particular, set up the same way of living 
among the clergy of Hippo, as we learn from his own words, 
who says he made the bishop’s house a monastery of clergymen, 
Where it was against the rule for any man to enjoy any property 
of his own, but they had all things in common. But it must be 
observed, that the monastery of St. Augustine consisted only of 
such as had public offices and business in the Church, and were 
not men confined to a cloister.t The clergy of St. Augustine’s 
monastery were those who composed his ordinary council, the 
senate of his diocese, living after the monastic fashion. 

St. Gregory, also, who had embraced the monastic life before 
his elevation to the Roman see, continued to practise it after he 
became pope; and regulated his household after the manner of a 
monastery, from whence many bishops, and among others St. 
Augustine of Canterbury, came.t 


* Fleury, Inst. tom. i. ch. xvii. p. 154. 
t Bingham, Antiqu. b. vii. ch. ii. p, 25, 26, 
$ Fleury, Inst. tom. i. ch. xvii. p. 155. 
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The monastic colleges of the clergy were overwhelmed by the 
invasion of the Vandals, Goths, and Longobards, but they were 
restored by Pipin and his son Charlemagne ;* and from them the 
bodies, known under the name of Chapters, are derived. 

They were the chapter, the seminary, and the principal body 
of the clergy of the whole diocese. In those bodies young cler. 
gymen were educated, and old clergymen, who had become inea- 
pable of great labour, were received ; and from them were chosen 
the parochial clergy, and the priests attached to hospitals and 
oratories, ‘Those who composed them performed the divine 
offices in the cathedral, assisted the bishop in his functions, and 
served as his ordinary council.+ 

St. Crodegang, bishop of Metz, composed a rule for his clergy 
about the year 760, which was afterwards embraced by other 
churches, ‘This rule, promulgated in the vear 743, was the first 
rule especially framed for canons, and was principally drawn from 
the rule of St. Benedict.} 

The same was done by many other bishops, and the council of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, held in 816, by order of the Emperor Louis le 
Debonnaire, drew up a great rale for all the chapters of canons 
in France and Germany, which is an abridgment of ecclesiastical 
discipline.§ 

These collegiate bodies continued until the year 1179, when 
the monastic life of canons began to decline, and at length ceased, 
excepting in certain chapters, which still continued to live in 
community, and were called regular canons, because they lived 
according to a monastic rule, ‘They, however, did not long con- 
tinue to observe the monastic mode of life; and the bodies fol- 
lowing the rule of St. Augustine, and called regular canons of St. 
Augustine, who united the clerical with the monastic life, were 
afterwards formed, and in many instances were placed in the 
cathedral churches.) 

But the chapters of cathedrals, even after they had quitted the 
observance of their rule, continued to form a college with the 
bishops, and to them was naturally transferred the privilege of 
performing the functions of ordinary council to the bishop, which 
had formerly belonged,—tirst, to the whole body of the clergy,— 
and afterwards to all the clergy living in the neighbourhood of the 

* Thomassio. Vet. ct Nov. Eccles. Discipl. par. i. jib. cap. vii. p. S¢; Van 
Eapen, Jus Eccles. par. i. tit. vii. cap. i. p. 91, addit. 

t Fleury, Inst. tom. i. ch. xvii. p. 155. 

$ Holstenii Cod. Regular. tom. i. Prefat. p. xiv. 


Fleury, last. ibid. p. 156; Hoisten. Cod. Regular. t. i. Prefat. p. xv. 
| Fleury, Inst. ibid. p. 157; Van Espen, Jus Eocles. par. i. tit. vii. ch, i, addit. 
p. 92. 
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iscopal throne. ‘This was the case in the twelfth century.* 
Asfor the chapters of collegiate churches, they were erected in 
imitation of those of the cathedrals. 

The chapters of the cathedral churches having become the 

ntatives of the ancient assemblies of the clergy, formed 
the senate of the diocese, with the power of electing the bishop, 
which completed their dignity and importance. 

Another feature in the constitution of the ancient colleges of 
the clergy remains to be considered. ‘These congregations were 
seminaries in which young men were brought up and prepared 
for higher orders and ecclesiastical dignities. ‘Thus St. Augus- 
tine conferred orders on none in his diocese of Hippo but those 
who would renounce their worldly goods and betake themselves 
to the life and studies of his monastery of clerks.+| ‘The same 
means of providing for clerical education prevailed in Spain, as it 
appears by the first canon of the second council of ‘Toledo, in the 
year 558, and the twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty-third 
canons of the fourth council of Toledo, held in the year 635. 
Under the regulations of these canons, young men and lads, 
intended to take holy orders, were educated in some building 
near the cathedral church, and under the eye of the bishop and 
his college of clergy.t 

The French Church also made use of the ecclesiastical congre- 
gations for the same purposes. ‘Thus the twelfth canon of the 
second council of ‘Tours, held in the year 567, assembled the 
priests, deacons, and minor clerks, or clerks in minor orders, in 
the house of the bishop, there to live in common. Now, though 
the canon says nothing of education, yet it seems that the minor 
clerks must have been subjected to training in the episcopal col- 
lege that they might become fit for holy orders. 

In the Church of Africa the provisions made by St. Augustine, 
for the education of the clergy, were widely imitated, and we find 
the same institutions prevailing at Rome, at Milan, and in other 
parts of Italy.§ 

When St. Augustine of Canterbury wrote to Gregory the 
Great, to ask what mode of life he should introduce among the 
English clergy, the pope recommended him to imitate the insti 
ution formed by St. Augustine at Hippo, which had been the 
model of his own seminary at Rome; but at the same time 
advised that those clerks should be excepted from that discipline 


* Hericourt, L. Eccles. i. p. 187. 

+ Thomassin. Vet. et Nov. Eccles. Discipl. par. i. lib. iii. cap. ill. § 4; Agostino 
Theiner, li Seminario Ecciesiastico, p. 7 2. 

+ Thomassin. Vet. et Nov. Eccles. Discipl. par. i. lib. iii. cap. ¥. § 3, 

§ Agostino Theiner, li Seminario Ecclesiastico, p. 73, 74—76, 77. 
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who would not submit to the vow of chastity.* Thus the ingi. 
tution of ecclesiastical senvinaries was introduced into the 
Chureh, 

Let us now pause, and consider what results can be draw, 
from the facts which are now before the reader. Lt ts clear thar 
bodies formed of persons living together under a supertor, and 
holding all things in common, after the monastic fashton, did not 
existin the apostolic age, But how were those bodies produced? 
They were produced by the concurrence of two principles, by 
the principle of aggregation, and by ascetism, The first of these 
is to be found in the assemblies of the bishops and their col- 
lewes of priests and deacons, whieh was the most ancrent form of 
polity in the Christian Chavch and the second is undoubted 
traced to the apostolic times, as we have already seen; when 
Christians sold all they had and gave to the poor, for the purpose 
of living a life of self-denial, having all things in common, and 
keeping themselves disentangled from the cares and temptations o! 
riches. We cannot, therefore, avotd coming to the conclusion 
that the monastre system as it first commenced, and taken m 
itself, was dedaced from the principles of the Apostolic Church, 
We say taken in itself, for the purpose of excluding from our pro- 
position wrevocable vows, and perpetual celibacy, which are 
matters extrinsic and purely acerdental te the subject whereof we 
ave treating, and which would require to be considered at greater 
length than we should be able to do here, Keclesiastical frater- 
nities hving im common, considered as such, though not primitive 
fact, ave primitive principle, beimg the result of the workrag 
of elements existing m the bosom of the Apostolic Church. 
Those traternines taken by themselves, with reference to ther 
fundamental prmciples, that is to say, as bodies of Christians 
hving under the government of the bishop and the laws of the 
Chureh, and having for thei object the furtherance of the purpose 
tor which those laws were framed, are in perfect harmony with al 
the principles and with the whole system of the Christian Chureh. 
They were changed m after umes, among other things, by priv 
leges aud exemptions from the jurisdiction of the ordinary; am 
this led to a wanety of abuses and inconveniences: but the fir 
damental and the only essential principles of these societies ate, 
first, association for a common spiritual purpose ; and, secondly, 
a certain moral and relegious discipline. Considered, then, wnde! 
this aspect, they are pot novel in principle. The monastic prit- 
ciple, moreover, had the effect (as we have seen) of completing 
the constitaven of the bishops’ councils by forming them Mito 


Agosto Themer, Seminario p. 81. 
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itular bodies, which contributed greatly to the maintenance 
and efficacy of those assemblies. 

But a more important result may be deduced from this history. 
Itis this. We find that from the earliest ages, the Church never 
was restricted to the parochial system alone. It is assumed by 
sme of the legislators of our time that, provided there be a cler- 
gyman in each parish, with the assistance of curates and chapels 
of ease, no more can be required or wished for. But we have 
seen that this proposition is contrary to the practice of the whole 
Christian Church im the earliest ages, It is contrary to the most 
ancient experience and to the traditions of the Church, to which 
almost all schools and parties attribute great authority in matters 
of discipline. And vet our ancient capitalar bodies, derived from 
the councils of the bishops in the apostolic age, have been swept 
away, or reduced to a mere nomial existence! ‘Thus our 


bishops are prevented from returning to the primitive form of 


Church government. ‘They have no senate by whose sage and 
mature advice they may rule the Churches committed to their 
charge. ‘They are under the necessity of governing autocratically 
contrary to the principles of the Apostolic Churches, because 
they are deprived of that assistance which the constitution of the 
Church had secured to them from the earliest ages. 

We have already quoted, on this subject, the learned and elo- 


quent advocate of .the capitular bodies in England, at the bar of 


the House of Lords.* ‘The remonstrance contained in that 
remarkable passage suggests matters of very serious, and, by no 
means encouraging, reflection. ‘The method of legislation fol- 
lowed in this country touching matters of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in our days, is, indeed, both shallow and shortsighted. 
Mere present inconveniences are alone considered, while insti 
tations and great principles jounded ou aucienut experience, or on 
solid ground of ecclesiastical polity, are absolutely veglected. 
Thus we find the chapters sacrificed for the augmentation of sinall 
livmgs, the capitular sacrificed to the parochial system. The con- 
sequence is, that the Church of England has now nothing but the 
Parochial system. ‘The cathedral chapters have been reduced to 
a mere shadow, and the Church of England has been left in a 
condition at variance with the institutions of the primitive Church. 

e need hardly notice the miserable argument that the chapters 
had jong ceased to perform the functions for which they were 
Wtended, and that having become useless, they might be abo- 


* Substance of a Speech delivered in the House of Lords, in behalf of the Deans and 
Pters petiiioning agaiust the Eecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, By a. RR. 
pe, B.C.L. Barrister at Law. See article on “ The Cathedral Act,”’ British Critic, 

ry, 164i, P- 
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lished altogether. ‘The argumentum ab abusu is too futile to re- 


quire an answer, We must pursue further this application of the 
ancient practice and principles of the Church to the abolition of 
our capitular institutions. 

In a subsequent passage of Mr. Hope’s speech, already quoted 
in the article alluded to, we have a rapid and very able delineation 
of many things which must be done in the Church, and for the 
due performance of which the ancient constitution of the Church 
has provided. ‘Chey are, moreover, things which can be duly 
done only by aggregate bodies, ‘They are things for which the 
parochial system cannot possibly provide. 

The parochial clergy have as much as they can do, their duties 
frequently exceed their strength, and they cannot have time to 
spare to assist the bishop. Yet the bishop needs assistance. A 
bishop ought not to be overwhelmed with business, He ought to 
be accessible not only to the clergy, but to the laity, He ought 
to be the spiritual father of the whole diocese, and not merely a 
species of chief magistrate or commander in chief over the clergy. 
The laity should be accustomed to look to him for advice and 
moral government. Moreover, the bishop should have leisure for 
study, devotion, and meditation. ‘These things cannot be if he 
is pressed with business like a Secretary of State or a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. And we must remember that our bishops 
have parliamentary duties to perform during five or six months! 
the year; and also that they are, for the most part, married mea, 
and are therefore not free from the cares of domestic life, and the 
conventional duties of society. Our bishops then require assist 
ance. Aud what assistance can be more advautageous than tha 
which the ancient constitution of the Church has provided,—the 
assistance of theiv chapter, representing the council of priests 
without which the primitive bishops did nothing? The deliber- 
tions of that assembly would prepare business for the decision 0 
the bishop, relieve him of a part of the labour of deciding, and 
in his absence report to him the matters which ought not to be 
deterred nor merely transacted by letter. And might not the 

bishops acting as the sole represeutatives of the Church in parlis- 
ment, derive benefit from the advice of an ecclesiastical coun! 
when they have to give their vote on matters intimately affecting 
the welfare of the Church? These considerations show th 
unsoundness of a measure which has deprived the Church © 
bodies which might have been rendered the means of securing to th 
Church such important benetits. With respect to the other ma 
ters referred to by Mr. Hope, in the passage referred to, we mut 
draw certain distinctions. 

It is clear that the capitular bodies might have been made 
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centres of the whole system of Christian education throughout the 
diocese. ‘The whole regulation of that system should emanate 
not from any body of subscribers, however respectable, even if 
presided over by the bishop, but from the bishop and his council, 
which, by the ancient constitution of the Church, is the great 
governing body of the diocese. However well the work may be 
done by diocesan boards, we must remember that those boards 
are not part of the constitution of the Church. Now we submit 
that nothing can be thoroughly well done im the Church that is 
not done in a constitutional manner. When.any waut appears in 
the Church, antiquity should first be consulted. Ancient experi- 
ence should be the first guide, that nothing may be done out of 
harmony with the principles and system of the Church. And 
ancient experience should be the guide even when any new means 
are required to carry out the ends of the Church; that those 


means may be ancient in principle even when they are new in 
form, 


Well and forcibly does Mr. Hope (p. 68) point out the great 
benefits which might and ought to have been derived from the 
Cathedral Chapters in the superintendence of education. 


“Again, upon the subject of education, you have yourselves affirmed 
that education is a matter of ecclesiastical cognizance. It is so by the 
whole constitution and laws of this realm, and you have affirmed that in 
these days it shall continue to be so. And here you have in many of 
these cathedrals officers appointed to carry on education throughout the 
dioceses. You have said that it is the duty of the clergy to. superintend 
education; and here, when the Church is making its greatest efforts to 
naa this cause, when I say, you have admitted the claim of the 
hurch, and when it is on all hands acknowledged that a duty not inferior 
to that of parochial ministrations, rests with the Church in providing 
that there shall not spring up another generation who shall stand in such 
fearful need of parochial superintendence as our generation does ; at 
this very moment I say, you come in and make it utterly impossible for 
these cathedral bodies to carry out this, one of the main features of 
ir foundation. It is well known, at least to those who promote edu~ 
cation in the Church, that it is designed that the management of train- 
ing schools should be superintended by the cathedral church of each 
diocese; but under this bill it will be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
this scheme into effect. Surely this is deserving of consideration ; 
surely it cannot be urged that this is an age when educational objects 
have passed away. We shall not be told that the period of Henry the 
ighth, and those earlier times which it is the fashionable mania of the 
y to abuse, for their wilful neglect of education—charges from which 
the Church in those as in these days might easily be vindicated—it is 
hot at a moment like this, that what those ages designed in the way of 
ication will be called superfluous; wor is it cousistent either with 
icy or with public opinion, nor yet with your lordship’s avowed prin- 
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ciples, that you should interfere to prevent those designs from being 
carried out by these bodies.” 

‘The capitular institutions were indeed admirably adapted to 
the management of the great and important branch of ecclesias- 
tical administration referred to by Mr. Hope. It is easy to show 
that they were moreover designed by the ancient constitutional 
law of the Church for that as well as for other purposes. The 
duty of the bishop to be the chief teacher of the whole diocese 
is unquestionable. Now the chapter of the cathedral, as the 
bishop’s council, are bound to assist bim in that capacity, and to 
carry out that part of his commission with their advice and their 
active cooperation. It would be unnecessary to bring any au- 
thorities in support of this conclusion, 

This branch of the episcopal functions has been recognized in 
the institution of diocesan boards of education, but still the prin- 
ciple on which it is founded has not as yet been perfectly carried 
out by those societies. ‘Their meetings and resolutions (and we 
say this without meaning any thing but what is most respect: 
ful) savour of novelty, and their regulations do not emanate so 
clearly and directly as might be wished from the bishop. [a 
short, an admirer of ancient ecclesiastical polity and pure eccle- 
siastical public law will be content with no system of religious 
education, however good and laudable, unless it be deduced from 
that episcopal authority over the laity which is one of the greatest 
wants in the actual practical condition of our Church, and carried 
into effect ima manner strictly m accordance with the principles 
and precedents of antiquity. No ecclesiastical institution can be 
called perfect unless it be strictly constitutional, ancient in form 
and in principle, or ancient in principle,—that is to say, con- 
structed by carrying out the public law of the Church carefully 
and scrupulously. 

The Church of Rome has wisely followed these rules by the 
maintenance of the episcopal seminaries which, having fallen into 
decay, were restored by the council of ‘Trent, and contributed 
much to the support of that Church during the great struggle of 
the sixteenth century. We ought to profit by that example. 

With respect however to the promotion of Christian knowledge 
and the propagation of the Gospel, to which Mr. Hope refers 
his speech, it 1s clear that the furtherance of those great objects 
requires some aggregate body politic, but they are matters of too 
vast extent to come within the scope of the functions of a chapter, 
which ought to be coutined within the diocese. 

The promotion of Christian knowledge and the propagation of 
the Gospel are unquestionably within the scope of the commis- 
sion and duty of the Church, and the Church ought therefore to 
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provide for both. ‘Those great objects, moreover, manifestly 

uire the united labour of many persons. If they are sur- 
rendered to voluntary societies, a portion of the commission of 
the Church is surrendered, and an unconstitutional method is 
adopted for the administration of au important branch of eccle- 
siastical government. We must therefore conclude with Mr, 
Hope, that it is much to be desired that the Church should have 
institutions to carry out these purposes, which by common con- 
sent are her’s. What those institutions should be, will probably 
become a matter of practical investigation, whenever the Church 
is permitted to assemble in her great council, It would be pre- 
sumptuous to anticipate the result of such deliberations. We 
therefore confine ourselves to the task of pointing out the prin- 
ciples and experience afforded by the early Church, without which 
it is impossible to legislate safely on so difficult a branch of 
ecclesiastical government. 

Having thus shown some of the results produced by applying 
the principles of the monastic and capitular bodies of the early 
ages of Christianity to the circumstances in which our own 
Church is placed, we must proceed to one of the great features 
of the constitution of those bodies which we have left untouched : 
we mean the choral services. ‘This is especially important, be- 
cause the maintenance of the cathedral services was one of the 
strongest grounds taken by the defenders of our capitular bodies, 

The Cardinal Bona splendidly refers the singing of divine 
praises to a higher original than any ecclesiastical institution :— 


“ Verumtamen non ad solos homines spectat prima divinarum laudum 
exercitatio. Nam et super muros cvlestis Jerusalem constitutos custodes 
qui non tacent die et nocte laudare nomen Domini Isaias Propheta com- 
memorat. Seraphicos item spiritus apud cundem legimus alterna modu- 
latione clamantes : Sanctus sanctus sanctus, Dominus Deus Saboath, plena 
est omnis terra gloria ejus. Qui verba explicans Chrysostomus, in celis 
ait* exercitus angelorum Deum celebrant, in terris hominum chori 
easdem divinas laudes imitantur. In celis seraphim hymnum tersanctum 
exclamant, in terra hominum coetus cundem modulantur. Celestium 
vero, et terrenorum communis quedam Panegyris admirabili concentu 
constituitur, una gratiarum actio, unum gaudium, unus Ietitie chorus 
atque concentus.”” 


This beautiful passage is well calculated to impress our minds 
with the dignity and sacredness of that sacrifice of praise which is 
offered up m the choral services of the Church, The idea, so 
elegantly expressed by Bona, is indeed found embodied im the 
ornaments of ecclesiastical architecture, for we constantly see in 


Chrys. Homil. i, de Verbis Isaix. 
t Bona, Tractat. de Divina Psalmodia, cap. i. s. 2, num. 2 
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our ancient churches symbolical sculptures and paintings intended 
to remind us of the celestial choir. 

But let us briefly examine the origin and nature of this service 
in the Church, that we may form an idea how deeply we ought 


to lament the decay into “which it has fallen with us, and how 
excellent its restoration would be. 


Bona shows, from the works of St. Clement of Rome, St. 
Dionysius Areopagita, and St. Ignatius the Martyr, that so early 
as the first century, certain hours in each day were appointed fo 
offices of devotion, ‘The same institution is mentioned by Justin 
Martyr in the second, and by ‘Tertullian in the third century, who 
in his Apologetic, and in his book De Corona Militis,” 
speaks of the catus antelucanos described by Pliny, in which the 
Christians sung the praises of God.* Philo, the Jew, also most 
distinctly mentions the custom of the primitive Christians to 
assemble for the purpose of singing Psalms in chorus.} St. 
Cyprian enlarges on the institution of the canonical hours, show- 
ing their mystical meaning and the reasons of their appointment, 

The monastic founders of the fourth century and those who 
succeeded to them bestowed a great portion of their care and 
zeal upon this office; and regulated with the most elaborate mi- 
nuteness all the observances relating to its performance.} 


‘In some monasteries,” says the author of the ‘ Mores Catholici, 
“there were three distinct choirs of a hundred monks each, with 
children which succeeded each other in singing the divine praises. So 
that there was a perpetual psalmody day and night. § ‘This was the 
case in the abbey of St. Medard at Soissons, founded by Clotaire I. 
in 557, one of the most celebrated abbeys in the world, illustrious for 
the learning of its monks and the multitude of its saints, most of them 
of noble and some of royal blood. Organs, which came into France 
first in 757,\| and which some orders, as the Theatines, persisted in re- 
jecting, were often built in the monasteries. Cardinal Bona says, that 
the Cistercian abbeys were celebrated for the grandeur of the divine 
music which resounded in their churches day and night. The offices 
were celebrated in them with such solemnity and devotion, that it 
seemed as if one heard there the voice of angels. Men versed in litar- 
gical antiquitic s were pleased with certain peculiar customs, vestiges of 

carly times, which were found in the celebration of divine worship in 


religious orders, as in the Carthusians and Dominicans, and in particular 
monasteries, as in that of St. Martin of ‘Tours 


Bona de Psalm, cap. s. 4. 
t Ibid. nam. 38, 


$ See Martene de Antiquis Monachorum Ritibus, lib. cap. i. per tot. The entire 
second and third books ot Cassian’s Institutions, composed at the commencement of 
the fifth century. the most ancient rule written in Latin, are concerning this matter. 
See Holstenin Cod, Regular. tom. ii. p. 10, &c, 

§ Gerbert de Cantu Sacra. 


|) Chronic. Quedlinburgense ap, Leibnitz, Script. Brunsv, illust. iii, 
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In the abbey of Mount Casino, as in the basilica of St. Paul at Rome, 
there were certain tones of the chant which differed from the Gregorian. 
In the abbey of St. Gall, the choral song was singularly solemn. It 
rose high and sank into depth unlike that in other places, which was 
more uniform.* ‘The proses or sequences used in this abbey before the 
gospel were sung through all Europe. ‘The hymns peculiar to some 
houses, in honour of their respective patrons, used to please also by the 
strangeness of their tone, not cheerful nor yet sad, some dull old thing, 
some outworn and unused monotony, such as the country matrons, 
catching from them, sing and spin, till they almost forget that they live. 
But what chiefly charmed those who had minds susceptible of the sub- 
lime in this order, was the solemnity and religious reverence with which 
the divine office was celebrated in all religious houses. In monasteries 
the tone of voice, the time, everything was regulated by a general sense 
of what was best, from which no one was permitted to deviate. St. Je- 
rome says, that a man loses dignity, who, on account of an immoderate 
and indiscreet mode of singing the divine office, incurs a charge of mad- 
ness or gloominess. St. Benedict, in his rule, desires that morose tedi- 
ousness should be avoided; and William Paris and Gerson both command 
that wearisome and dismal prolongations should be repressed, and that 
spiritual hilarity should be observed. Such attention was paid to the 
music of the choir, that frequent notices occur in ancient books of cir- 
cumstances relating to it. I have heard, says Cesar of Heisterbach, 
that there was a certain monk in Mount Cassino, who had so sweet a 
voice, that when on the vigil of Easter he blessed the paschal candle, the 
dulcet tones of that benediction resounded in the ears of all as a celestial 
melody.t The truth is, that the divine offices in general could never be 
sung with such effect as in these regular communities, in which they were 
loved and studied, and understood profoundly.” 

There is, indeed, no doubt that the study of ecclesiastical music 
Was preserved and advanced in the middle ages mainly by the re- 
gular communities. It was the solace of their lives, and part of 
their very existence. We find an instance of this love for music, 
and zeal for its advancement, in the admirable Bona, himself a 
Cistercian monk, where be says, “ In qua sane tractatione ne 
molestus mihi sit lector, si prolixus fuero, nam, ut fatear, quod res 
est, ct musicam amo, et pudet me plerosque ecclesiasticos viros 
totius vite cursu in cantu versari, ipsum vero cantum quod turpe 
est ignorare,”§ And, indeed, the cardinal enlarges on the excel- 
lences and beauties of music, eloquently and splendidly enriching 
his discourse with all the elegance and erudition of a profound 
scholar and learned ecclesiastic. Again, the chant, called the 
Gregorian chant, was invented by a monk —St. Gregory the 
Great. 

* Iidefons Von Arx. 

t Cwsar Heist. Ilust. Mirac. ii. cap. 22. 

+ Mores Cathol. b. x. cap. xiii. p. 182. 


§ Bona de Div. Psalm. cap. xvii. s. tii, This passage will remind the reader of 
Pompouius, L, ii —Ff. De Orig. Jur. § 43. 
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In many monasteries of the middle ages, the chanting of the 
brethren continued without ceasing day or night, as we have 
already seen; and of this institution Bona gives a variety of 
instances: A¢mulabantur vimirum antiquiores monaci superne 
Hierusalem gaudia per cujus vicus festivam alleluja nunquam 
interruptis concentibus cantatur,”* 

‘The chapters of canons were not surpassed by the other mo- 
nastic bodies of the middle ages in their zeal for the choral ser. 
vices of the Church. The performance of those services is held 
by the canonists to be one of the principal duties of the capitular 
bodies./ Nearly one third of the great rule promulgated for the 
chapters of Germany and France, at the council of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, relates to the performance of that duty, inculcating it in the 
most solemn manner, Thus the chap, xxv. De diligentia Psal- 
fendi, taken from the seventh chapter of the rule of St. Chrodo- 
gang, says 

‘We believe the Divine presence of the Lord to be everywhere, and 
that His eyes see the good and the bad in every place: but let us espe- 
cially believe this without any doubt when we assist at the Divine ser- 


vices. Let us, therefore, always be mindful of what the prophet says, 
‘Servite Domino in timore, et exultate ei cum tremore.’ And, again, 
‘Psallite sapienter, et in conspectu angelorum psallam tibi.’ For if 
when we wish to address powerful men, we do not presume to do se 
without humility and reverence, how much the more should we sup- 
plicate with all humility and purity of devotion the Lord God of all 


things 


St. [vo Carnotensis (ep. 518) says to a canon : “Ad hoc instituta 
est clericalis militia, ut psalmodia et hymnodie quotidianum Deo 
offerat sacrificiam.” And the emperor Justinian§ explicitly re- 
quires the clergy to perform the choral services themselves, ex- 
horting them not to be less zealous than the laity concerning 
psalmody, and not to defeat the pious intentions of their 
founders. 

So the council of Basil, in 1431, directs the whole body of the 
chapters in cathedrals and collegiate churches to perform the 
daily psaluody ; and several subsequent councils of the Roman 
Church, including the council of ‘Trent, explicitly require that 
duty from the capitular clergy, denouncing as a gross abuse the 
neglect of that essential object of their institution.|| 

‘he rule of the council of Aix la Chapelle, and the decrees of 
councils, indeed permit the canons to obtain the assistance of other 


Rona de Div. Pselm. cap. i. s. iv. num. 5. 


t Van Espen, De Tustitut, et Offic. Canonicor, cap. ii, s. i. 
$ Holstenii Cod. Regular. tom, ii. p. 99, 11. 

$ L. 42%, Cod. de Epise. et Cler, 

Van Espen, De Inst. et Offic, Canonic. cap. ii. 
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persons, and even to absent themselves in certain cases, but they 
are required to examine diligently into the fitness of those supple- 
mentary singers,—for as St. Augustine says, ‘“ Vis recté Psallere? 
Non solum vox tua sonet laudes Dei, sed opera concordent cum 
voce tua. Vis ut Deo tua jucunda sit laus? Noli bone cantilene 


tue obstrepere malis moribus. Plus ille attendit quid vivas quam 
uid sones,’™* 


These authorities show that the choral services of the Church 
are a most essential part of the institution of capitular bodies, and 
aduty of a high and spiritual nature, to be performed not by paid 
singers and boys alone, who make music a means of living, but 


by the priests and deacons to whom belongs the celebration of 
divine worship. 


It is their duty to offer that sacrifice of praise. But we can by 
no means impress the reader with this truth more effectually, than 
by presenting to him, at full length, a glorious exhortation and 
charge of St. Charles Boromeo, addressed to his canons of the 
Cathedral of Milan in the provincial council held by him in that 
city, 

“Chori disciplina plena religionis est, plena pietatis ; ac iy se 
sancte ab iis observanda est qui in eum locum conveniunt ad Dei laudes 
concelebrandas. 

“Quare preter illa que in Concilio Provinciali primo de illius cultu 
prefinivimus, hac admonemus, quo religiosius non modo excolatur sed 
multis partibus augeatur sancta ejusdem chori institutio. 

“Primo ut studio quodam intime pietatis cujus splendor etiam foris 
eluceat unusquisque vel canonicus vel alius minister quicumque sit qui 
chori officius adstrictus est ad chori disciplinam sese instruat. 

“ Dumque ad chorum procedit, quamquam aliis comes adjunctus, at 
quasi solus accedat in ea meditatione fixus ut secum cogitet se ad chorum 
hempe ad sancta sanctorum, ut canone antiquo cautum est, et ad publice 
orationis sacrificium accedere. 

“Cum in choro est, animum, mentemque ab omnibus curis, perturba- 
tionibus et cogitationibus a rei que geritur sanctitate alienis quantum fieri 
potest abducat, et sese totum in Dei cultum colligat. 

“Tllud etiam cogitet quam ob causam eo se contulerit ; tum sibi statuet 
se in conspectu Dei omnipotentis, et in corona innumerabilium Ange- 
loram et Sanctorum esse. 

“Qua cogitatione videat perpetuoque reputet, se eo loci consistere ut 
Deo sanctissimum cultum venerationemque tribuat, atque ab eo et sibi 
et aliis omne bonum deprecetur. 

‘‘ Consideret vero ipsum Deum tanquam Patrem et Redemptorem aman- 
tissimum, optimum, sapientissimum, misericordissimum, quique omnia 
imtuens ubique et semper est. 

“Tum cordis castitatem, beneque orandi donum et yloriam a Deo 
supplex petat, rationisque sacrificium simul cum meritis Jesu Christi et 


* Van Espen, De Inst. et Offic, Canonic. cap. iii. s. v. ; St. August. in Psalm, 146. 
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SS. ejus prasertim cujus memoriam Ecclesia illo die celebrat, ad gloriam 
Scte et Individue Trinitatis et ad suam proximorumque utilitatem diligat. 

‘Cum psallendum est, primum psalmi argumentum mente animogue 
concipiat, 

* Observet preterea quis in psalmo loquatur, an Deus, an Ecclesia, an 
Peenitens, an aspirans ad perfectionem ; attendat item ad quem precipue 
salutarem affectum psalmus referatur. 

“Cum ita se religiose pararit, magna animi attentione se ad verba 
sententiasque psalmi accommodet, ita ut laudet, gemat, extimescat, sicut 
psalmoram voces indicant : et quod denique ore profert, animo primum 
concipiat. 

“Tum verba singula notet, interpretationem studio assequatur, unde 
mens animusque ad aliquem salutarem affectum incendatur. 

‘Ad verba etiam adjungat animo cogitationem vel amoris, vel reve- 
rentie vel humilitatis, Atque ita quidem affectum aliquem excitet ut 
si de virtute verba psalmi profert, desiderio accendatur imitationis ; si 
de peceatis, intime doleat quod in eo statu ipse fuerit, aut certe proximi 
ejus, Et sic de aliis item que psalmo signifeantur. 

‘Kam porro attentionem initio unuscujusque psalmi, orationis et ali- 
arum Divini oficii partium, tam singalarum Horarum Canonicarum reno- 
vare atque excitare studeat, presertim dum illa verba que ad sancte 
orationis spiritum inflammandam valent, pronunciat : Deus in adjutorium 
meum intende, Xe. Ttidem faciat cum aliorsum se cogitationibus dis- 
trahi animadvertit, 

“In fine etiam cujusque psalmi sese excitet illis verbis: Gloria Pa- 
tri, &e. 

‘In conclusione item orationum, cum dicitar : per Dominum nostram 
Jesum Christum : spe sancta erga illum redemptionis nostra: auctorem 
sese conhirmet. 

‘“ Et quoniam attentio valde admodum cum qua quisque profert, recte 
intelligit ; ideo in ea potissimum expositione psalmorum assidue versetut 
que non varia sit, sed que tota in excitandis exercendisque sanctis 
aflectibus versetur : cum autem magous psallendi fractus in psalmoram 
atfectibus versetur, sive quis in choro, sive privatim, sive submissa, sive alta 
voce oret; idcireo certos sibi locos psalmorum preefiniat, quibus omnis 
hee oratio includator. 

‘* Loci precipui preter ceteros hi sunt, unde salutares affectus existunt: 
laus Dei, memoria bonorum nostrornm, commemoratio nostre miseria, 
et reprehensio male agentium. 

‘ Psalmoram verbis cum Dei bonitas pradicatur, ad illius dilectionem 
ct ad gratiarum actionem de beneficiis que a divina benignitate proficis- 
cuntur, se toto animo accendat. Cum illius infinita sapientia aut po- 
tentia commemoratur, admiratione afficiatur : nec non intime grataletar 
cum aliquid Dei auxilio bene gestum narratur. 

“Cum bonorum memoria recordatioque psalmorum vocibus excitatar, 
desideriam gquoddam concipiat illa sibi et aliis consequendi ; tum ila 
cadem a Deo petat tum in Deo spem animo capiat fore, ut divina ejus 
ope, non modo que bona sunt quegue salutaria assequatur, sed que mala 
ac que perpiciem aflerunt vitet. 
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« Aliquando etiam in Domino gaudeat se bona Deo juvante adeptum 
esse et mala cavisse. ) 

“Ex miseriarum commemoratione timorem concipiat, dolorem, ac hu- 
militatem cum suas agnoscit infirmitatis. 

«Ex reprehensione mali agentium agnoscat zelum divine vindictae, et 
indignationem contra nequitiam : atque ita quidem ex salutaribus his 
aflectibus fructum psallendi aberrimum capiet. 

“Peroratis psalmis absolutoque canonico officio, paululum tacitus con- 
sistat, genibusque flexis veniam deprecetur et negligenti et distinctionis, 
alteriusve culpa quam in eo precationis officio admiserit : tumque hoc 
oret ut pro Christi totiusque Ecclesie meritis, orationis suze obsequium ac 
ministerium gratum sit atque acceptum.” 


We cannot apologise for the length of this extract, for it con- 
tains a summary of the most valuable precepts for the due per- 
formance of the choral services, conceived in language not to 
be surpassed for simplicity, earnestness, and gravity. A few 
words there are tainted with Roman error, but with that excep- 
tion, the exhortations of the truly great St. Charles, are worthy of 
deep and reverential meditation. 

Now it is impossible to read this very impressive composition 
without feeling that it refers to a service of an essentially spiritual 
nature, in which the devout imtentions and interior movements of 
the person performing it, are absolutely essential. People are 
too apt to consider the musical portion of the service as something 
apart from devotion, and to look on the person singing or chant- 
ing in the light of a musical instrument, which is only required to 
stimulate devotion in others, having none iself. “This ts clearly 
not the view taken by St. Charles. He considers the psalmody 
and chanting as acts of worship to be performed by the clergy, 
as part of the sacrifice of prayer and praise to be offered up by 
the Christian priest, and not as an accompaniment or accessory. 

Let us see, moreover, what St. Charles says of the preparations 
for the celebration of this office, and what meaning he attaches 
to the vestments in which it is lo be performed :— 


“ Dum superpelliceum, qui amictus ex tela candida consistat, induit, 
cogitet quam personam sustineat, nempe a sordibus, labeque puram 
quale vestitus ille indicat. 

“Cum amutiam pelliceam, quod insigne canonicorum est, humeris 

vel brachiis, prout moris est, canonicus imponit, eam cogitationem 
suscipiat, in se restrinctas ac plane mortuas esse oportere rerum munda- 
Warum aflectiones, atque cupiditates, ut ejus rei significans est ille ani- 
Malis inter mortui pellis, quam de more induit. 
_ “Si vero ut plerisque in ecclesiis instituti consuetudinisve est, cappam 
induit, que humeros contegit, et brachia quasi devincit, ex eo amictu 
intelligat, se expressas, quasique devinctas habere oportere appetitiones, 
ac se totum ad Dei voluntatem accommodare. 
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“Cum igitur his chori vestibus, alium vestitum, quo foris utitus 
contegat, sicque aliam personam habitu gerat, caveat, ne quidquam, 
etiam in sacristia agat, admittatve quod cum actione non recte con- 
veniat, ob quam illum habitum induit. Ne in colloquiis quidem ab 
ea actione alienis se occupet, nisi cure prasit que id necessario postulet, 

** Abstineat autem semper, sed maxime dum chori vestibus inductus 
est, ubi sit in sacristia vel alio loco, a jocis, « ridicule dictis, facetiisque, 
a cachinnationibus, a verbis futilibus atque inanibus, que temere et im- 
prudenter effunduntur, 


“In choro ne properantur quasi distributionum questu_ incitatas 
accedat, sed gravi incessu.” 


‘The question now suggests itself how far the Church of 
England, as it is constituted under the legislation of the eccle- 
siastical commissioners, has it in her power to act up to these 
high principles and realize these splendid precepts and examples 
of ancient devotion? Are the stalls of our cathedrals filled daily 
with wise and diguified priests, the venerable senate of their 
diocese, all uniting in that service of prayer and praise, which 
presents on earth a similitude of the celestial choir? ‘The chap- 
ters of our cathedrals are reduced to iittle more than a name, and 
their choral service is sometimes surrendered to laymen, who 
avowedly perform it for the sake of the emolument which they 
derive from their employment. 

It must be admitted that the spirit of the choral services had 
long been lost among us. Instead of the whole chapter meet- 
ing daily for the performance of their solemn devotions, the ser- 
vice was left to three or four members of the chapter at most, 
who attended by rotation, while the singing had fallen frequently 
into the hands of hired men and boys. Now, assuming the music 
to have been excellent, which was in general far from a the 
case, still the spirit of the institution was evidently gone. ‘To ad- 
dress to a chapter in which such a system prevailed, the words of 
St. Charles, would be almost ridiculous. ‘The intentions of the 
founders, and the fundamental laws of the institution, were evl- 
dently quite forgotten. ‘The historical facts which have been 
given above show clearly that the capitular bodies were uot 
formed and endowed to afford a comfortable retirement for some 
respectable ecclesiastic, nor to increase the income of a clergy- 
man with a large family, The cathedrals never were intended as 
places where people might go to listen to music, or study archi- 
tecture and sculpture, either as a pastime, or with a view to 
emolument. The chapters were the ancient council of the 
bishop, reduced into a regular form. “They were intended as the 
centre of the government of the whole diocese, and to afford a 
splendid example of majestic and highly spiritual public worship, 
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From the mother Church of the diocese the prayers of the eccle- 
siastical senate ascended daily in solemn and rich music to heaven 
on behalf of the whole flock governed under the authority of the 
bishop by their mature wisdom. ‘There the people crowded to 
join in devotion of a peculiarly solemn and grand description, 
though the presence of the laity was by no means requisite for 
its due performance by those who were peculiarly bound by the 
rules of their institution not to neglect that sacred duty of their 
order and office. 

But, we repeat, this state of things had long ceased when the 
legislature virtually destroyed the capitular bodies of the Church 
of England. ‘This however is but a poor excuse for those who 
brought about that destruction, though they acted from very laud- 
able motives. [t would have been almost as easy to reform and 
restore, as to abolish. It would have been easy to compel the 
members of the chapters to reside in the neighbourhood of their 
churches and to assist daily at the service. ‘The consequence of 
this reform would have been that the service would gradually 
have been performed by the clergy, and not by the singing men 
and boys only; and further improvements would soon have fol- 
lowed. ‘This is the only species of reform that can really make 
our cathedral service what it ought to be. It is very desirable, no 
doubt, to hire the best singers and organists and make them do 
their duty well aud skilfully, but this if it be taken alone is a mere 
whitewashing of a sepulchre. It can do no more than hide the 
rottenness in the very core of the system, by making the absence 
and passiveness of the clergy less apparent. If a body of clergy 
performed the service they would influence the singers and infuse 
devotion into them, or at least the singers would become a se- 
condary, though still a useful, part of the persons officiating; but 
ifthe musical portion of the service is committed to the singers 
and organ, while the prebendary and minor canon in residence 
form part of the auditory, that portion of the service is neces- 
sarily secularized. It is performed not by priests but by lay- 
men,—not by worshippers but by hired servants. ‘The character 
of the service is thereby perverted, however perfect may be the 
performance in a scientific or artistic point of view, and the im- 
pression produced on the congregation is seldom good. — 

We do not say these things by way of attacking the singers of 
the cathedrals. We attack the system itself. We do not object 
to the employment of lay and secular persons, trained to the 
practice of music. This may be useful in order to assist the 
clergy, and necessary for the performance of certain parts of 

€ service, which are in a more ornate and elaborate style than 
the ordinary chanting. It is indeed proper that the more splendid 
and rich style of music should be preserved in the service of the 
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Church, especially on great occasions and solemuities. The 
sublimity of a high style of musical art may be very properly em. 
ployed in the services of the Church, for the edification of the 
faithful, and the more solemn and splendid celebration of public 
worship. ‘his cannot be without admitting into the Church 
services regularly trained singers and musicians, and we commend 
the practice accordingly, But we object to placing the ordinary 
choral service, contrary to its original institution, entirely, or almost 
entirely, in the hands of laymen. We object to a system that 
leaves the choral service, which is essentially an act of worshi 
and devotion, to musical performers ;—or, as they are vulgarly 
called, professional singers. [tis a total departure from the on- 
ginal and the fundamental principles of the choral service. The 
very essence of that service is that it should be performed by 
worshippers, as an act of devotion, and not in consideration of a 
stipend. But a person having no ecclesiastical character, and 
being a layman, and a secular layman, who makes singing a 
means of emolument, will in general sing the service of the 
Church as a task for which he is paid and which he is only ex- 
pected to perform as an instrument of music. ‘Thus the original 
character of the choral services is lost. 

Here we see a striking instance of the danger of losing sight of 
the reasons and fundamental principles of an institution which 
are in the custody of antiquity, whereby it becomes a novelty, 
totally estranged from its original, both im principle and effect. 
Thus the noble mstitution of the common worship of venerable 
congregations of priests aud deacons adorned with solemn and 
rich music, has dwindled into the hired psalmody of theatrical 
performers and the unwalling strains of schoolboys. 

We have observed an exemplification of some of the foregoing 
observations in the chapels of Magdalen College and New Col- 
lege. ‘There, though the service is too much left to the singers, 
vet the a endian of the mere presence of a body of clergy 
their surplices gives the service a character more in accordance 
with the principles of the ancient choral services than is to be 
observed in most cathedrals. Again, we remember a similar 
effect produced when the late Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Grey, 
used to attend the daily service at Westminster Abbey, and assist 
with great dignity and devotion. We mention these, not as soli- 
tary instances, for many more may we hope be cited; but be- 
cause they happened to come within our own observation. 

Our choirs of canons are however now sacrificed to the increase 
of small livings. We are left to consider how we can restore the 
splendid and venerable structure which has been pulled down 8° 
unceremoniously to build curates’ houses. 


We believe, looking to the increasing zeal of the mass of edu- 
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cated persous in this country for the welfare of the Church, that it 
is only necessary to bring to the minds of the people a kuowledge 
of the great and inestimable value of these venerable institutions, 
Now let us examine briefly what benefits might be derived 
therefrom. 

We have already shown that the Christian Church from the 
earliest ages never was confined to the parochial system alone, 
and that there have always been aggregate ecclesiastical bodies in 
amore or less regular and perfect form. We have shown the 
existence of the principle of ecclesiastical bodies aggregate in the 
constitution of the primitive Church, and the subsequent develop- 
ments of that principle by the formation of bodies which were 
requisite for the furtherance of the Church’s commission on 
earth. We have also shown that the autocratical government of 
bishops is contrary to the most ancient practice of the Church, 
and to principles drawn from the Scriptures, and that the fathers 
and the great writers on ecclesiastical public law insist upon the 
council or senate in each diocese as a very Important part of the 
constitution of the Church, We have pointed out the reasons 
why our bishops stand peculiarly in need of such support and 
assistance, being lords of parliament and men with wives and 
families. 

These arguments may appear sufficient, but it is desirable to 
set forth certain great benefits which may be hoped for if the capi- 
_tular bodies are restored, and which have been already hinted at. 

In the first place, the whole machinery of diocesan education 
should be under the bishop and his chapter, that that important 
branch of ecclesiastical administration may be conducted by the 
Church through the operation of her own istitutions, and not by 
means of a novel coutrivance unconnected with those institutions 
and therefore anomalous aud unconstitutional. ‘Thus the training 
school for teachers should be near the cathedral and under the 
eye of the bishop and his chapter. To the bishop and his 
chapter, reports should be made by the archdeacons and other 
local authorities, and from the same body all regulations should 
emanate. This would not prevent the laity from giving their 
assistance quite as effectually as they do now. 

An ecclesiastical seminary, on the principles of that established 
by St. Augustine at Hippo, would be the next institution erected. 
For this purpose the bishops have only to declare, as St. Augus- 
tine did, that they will ordain no one who has not gone through a 
certain course of study in an establishment attached to the cathe- 
dral. That establishment would be under the government of the 
bishop and his chapter. ‘The course of study to be pursued 
therein should not be very long, unless at the desire of the stu- 
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dent; and it would include ecclesiastical law and other hj 
branches of learning, which are not studied, or not sufficiently 
studied, at the universities. The interval between taking a ba- 
chelor’s degree and ordination might be very usefully employed 
at such an establishment, and, af we mistake not, it would be 
found that many would eladly cotrtimae their studies in the epts- 
copal seminary after they had taken deacons’, or even priests 
orders. 

The mention of ecclesiastical law will perhaps startle some of 
our readers, and we must therefore enter into explanations on 
this head. It may occur to them that the interval between 
taking a bachelor’s degree and ordination ts scarcely long enough 
to enable the candidate to read the books on which he is to be 
examined by the bishop’s chaplain, and make up the deficiencies 
of the course of divinity which he has gone through at his college. 
But what does this prove’? [t proves that the imterval of time 
usually allowed to elapse between the degree and ordination ts 
too short. Indeed it would deserve consideration whether it is not 
desirable to establish such regulations on this subject that a suff. 

cient period of traiming may be insured to the candidate for the 
acquisition of all that knowledge which it is useful for him to im- 
bibe before ordmation. Bat we do not propose any serious addi- 
tion to the labours of a theological student. We do not propose 
to make a lawyer of a candidate for holy orders. It is not de- 
sirable that he should wade through Barn, Gibson, Ayliffe and 
Oughton, and labour at Haggard’s and Phillimore’s Reports. 
We only wish a good proportion of our theological students to 
ro through a general and elementary course of canon law, that ts 
to say, a course of dustifutes, which any person of ordinary capa- 
erty can finish with ease and profit in three months at most, Let 
them read Fleury’s Institutions, in @ vols. duodecimo, and then 
carefally go through the two littl volumes of Lancclottus, refer- 
ring to the canons cited and to the first volume of Van Espen. 
And here we must not lose the opportunity of observing that a 
good elementary English book of ecclesiastical law ought to be 
provided. We mean a book not for lawyers trang for oF 
practising in Doctors’ Commons, but for the clergy, and all per- 
sons concerned in ecclesiastical affairs. Such a course as that 
chalked out above would give the student, not an insight into the 
law of churchwardens, church-rates, and tithes, but an enlarged 
view of the constitution, orders, offices, dignities, government, 
assemblies, and laws of the Christian Church. 

Of course we presume that he has already acquired divinity 
enough to see what things in those books are errors or peculiar 
ties of the Roman Church and the churches in communion with 
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Rome. But even those things will not be useless for him to 
know, even if he should not have to deal with Roman Catholics 
controversially, in which latter case they are very Important. 

In Italy the practice is for persons in minor orders to 
through a course of institutes of canon law before they take 
holy orders, and that period of their training corresponds with 
the interval between the bachelor’s degree and ordination in Eng- 
land. ‘Those young men in Italy who are intended for dignities 
or higher ecclesiastical offices and employments, complete their 
legal studies by going through a course of Decree and Decretals 
after they have taken holy orders. Now, in our own Church, 
those who think fit to do so, may in like manner complete their 
legal studies after receiving deacon’s orders, which their previous 
elementary course would enable them to do with ease and advan- 
tage. Ecclesiastical law should also be taught at the universities ; 
that is to to say, not that practical law which a clergyman had 
better leave to his proctor and advocate, but ecclesiastical public 
law. It must be admitted that there would be a difficulty in in- 
ducing under-graduates living in fear of Attle go’s and great go’s 
to study canon law, but other members of the universities might 
be ready and willing to attend the lectures, and at any rate the 
experiment is worth trying. This however is quite clear, that 
the study of ecclesiastical law must be in some degree revived 
before synods are restored to the Church of England, for an 
ecclesiastical parliamentum indoctum would be a dangerous thing. 
We believe that a good many of the clergy have already perceived 
this, and are applying themselves to that branch of learning ; and 
indeed we could name an archdeacon in the diocese of London who 
is alearned canonist. But we must return from this digression. 

Of course it would be necessary that the chapters should be 
formed with a view to the objects referred to above, that persons 
might not be wanting capable of directing the studies of the 
young clergy. Thus some members of the chapters should be 
canonists and some theologians, and this distribution seems in- 
deed necessary to enable the chapters to fulfil all their duties as 
the senate of the bishop. 


“As it is a principal duty of the bishops (says the learned Van Espen) 
to extirpate error, to eradicate vices, and to plant virtue,—to maintain 
ecclesiastical discipline,—and to terminate by decision controversies 
arising among the faithful,—who can doubt that there ought to be 
among the canons of cathedrals men abounding in that learning whereby 
they may be most fully enabled to assist the bishop by labour and ad- 
Vice, in rejecting heresies avd other pernicious errors of doctrine, extir- 
pating vices, and propagating evangelical virtues. These functions the 
theologians will most profitably perform, who have abundantly imbibed 
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Divine wisdom from the pure source of the Scriptures and the H 
Fathers. But let the canonists learned in the sacred canons which con- 
tain the external discipline of the Church, assist with their advice jn 
maintaining the purity of that discipline, and restoring it where it has 
fallen into decay. 


These words of the learned writer contain the most practical 
good sense, A chapter constituted according to such rules would 
indeed be an excellent seminary of ecclesiastical learning, and a 
most useful and valuable diocesan senate. 

We come now to a matter of very great importance. We 
mean the spiritual ¢ condition of our great towns and other popu- 
lous places. ‘There the exertions of the parochial clergy can do 
comparatively nothing, and the duties of the Church are, there- 
fore, usurped by lay societies and dissenting bodies. Now, how 
would tt have been if our capitular bodies had been maintained 
in an efficient state! Most of our principal towns possessed, 
and still nominally possess a chapter, either of the cathedral, or 
of a collegiate church. In London there are two chapters, 
Many of those chapters were, and until the new law comes into 
effect, are still very numerous, consisung of from twenty to thirty, 
or even forty priests. If the offices and dignities of those chap- 
ters had been bestowed on persons without other preferment, 
and bound to residence during the greater part of the year, they 
would, no doubt, have applied themselves to the task of aiding 
the parochial clergy in their pastoral labours. The greatness of 
the result which must have been produced upon the moral and 
rehgious condition of the population of the great towns by the 
presence and labours of an active and zealous body of dignified 
clergy, acting under the authority of the bishop, cannot be doubted 
for a moment, Such an imstitaion would have done more to 
check chartism and infidelity, than all the “ national education,” 
and all the special commissions, of which we have heard so much 
lately. But these inestimable benefits have been sacrificed to the 
modern vulgar notion,—that sinecures must be maintained, and 
discipline adapted to the habits of what 1s called society, in order 
to induce gentlemen ‘to go into the Church ;” or, according to 
another approved phrase, to make ‘ the Church a profession fit 
for a gentleman.” As if the best Christian gentleman were not 
the man who acts on the highest motives for the highest objects, 
with the greatest disinterestedness and self-denial, and the least 
selishness! ‘The hermit of the desert, with bare feet and a rope 
round his body, 1s a better gentleman than the well dressed and 
polished sinecurist, who despises the ancient institutions of the 
Church, using them for mere worldly and selfish purposes, and 
is actuated by the most common-place feelings and motives. 


* Van Espen, Op, Omn, tom. v. p, 245. 
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But let us pursue our subject. It must be observed, that 

unless a chapter is very numerous, its members could not, if so 
many important duties were entrusted to them, find much time to 
assist the parochial clergy. But it would be easy to obviate this 
inconvenience. ‘There should. be attached to the chapter where 
such an institution is required, a body or college of clergymen bound 
to obey the bishop. ‘They would act as a species of home-mis- 
sionaries wherever the circumstances of the locality required their 
labours, much in the same way as the clergy of the early times 
living round the bishop’s throne did before they were settled in 
benetices and dispersed over the diocese. No one can doubt that 
there are many very fit persons who would gladly offer themselves 
for this service. Besides, the students of the episcopal semimary 
would not seldom enrol themselves in this body of volunteers 
after their ordination; and that species of employment should 
be made of itself a title for orders, provided the candidate promises 
to serve for a certain time. Such institutions would defeat the 
dissenters, and also supersede some of the Church societies. ‘They 
would be easily supported by voluntary subscriptions, which the 
bishop would receive and distribute. Many persons who sub- 
scribe to societies, and even to dissenting missions, would transfer 
their liberality to the bishops’ missionaries; and, in all proba- 
bility, endowments would not be long wanting when the good 
eflects of the institution had stood the test of experience. 
_ Whether this institution would be sufficient alone to Christian- 
ize the masses of people who throng our great towns aud manu- 
facturing districts may however well be doubted. Much would 
still remain to exercise the wisdom and learning of ecclesiastical 
statesmen. Not only the task to be performed at home is so 
gigantic as to require some grand and comprehensive machinery, 
but India and the colonies demand both ardent zeal and a per- 
fectly well-planned missionary system, adapting itself to the pe- 
culiar exigencies of the time and place, and yet in strict accord- 
aoce with the immutable principles of the Church. We must 
leave the settlement of these great questions to the deliberations 
of the ecclesiastical senate of the Church of England wheasoever 
it may be assembled. ; 

But when our capitular bodies are restored, and those other in- 
stitutions engrafted on them which we have sketched above, a great 
step will have been taken towards the development of the system 
of the Church. People will then perceive that that system only 
requires to be worked out to fulfil all the wants of the most ad- 
vanced social condition aud overcome the greatest difficulties 
which any combination of circumstauces can engender. They 
Will then find that platform oratory and modern joint stock con- 
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trivances are not to be defended, even on the plea of necessity, 
and that the public law and polity of the Church are much richer 
in resources than they had imagined. 

With respect to the practical part of this projected restoration 

of the capitular system, we repeat, that when the benefits to be 
derived therefrom, the remarkable history of the imstitution, and 
the important position which it occupies in the constitution of the 
Church, are set before the eyes of the people, resources and 
means will not be wanting. The clergy, especially, should stimu- 
late the people to investigate and meditate upon these matters, 
which they have hitherto either absolutely neglected, or looked 
upon in a superficial way. ‘The laity have been long accustomed 
to view the chapters with a purely legal respect to vested rights, 
or as mere patronage and preferment; or as useless or inefficient 
bodies of sinecurists, which ought to be abolished. They must 
be made to see what the true principles and origin of the institu- 
tion are ; its utility, its dignity, its sacredness. They should be 
told that these chapters, so summarily dealt with by act of parlia- 
ment, are an institution the origin of which goes back to a far 
more remote period than any institution of the state can be traced 
to; that it has its roots deep in the very constitution of the 
Church, and that if it be not paralyzed by neglect and abuse, it 
will be productive of divers great and inestimable benefits to the 
whole kingdom. They will soon see how defective is the present 
state of our Charch, without any real and not merely nominal ec- 
clesiastical bodies; and reduced to the parochial system only, 
contrary to the examples afforded by the Church in the first cen- 
turies. ‘hey will desire the restoration, in its true and pare 
spirit, of that sacred and most venerable office,—the choral service ; 
and people will wonder that within a few years past the three 
estates in parliament consented to abolish, mstead of reforming, 
the capitular bodies of the Church of England, 

We trust to see the glorious work of restoration commenced 
before long. Some one cathedral should be chosen where the 
bishop 1s favourably disposed towards the undertaking, and every 
effort made to complete it there. The example would soon be 
followed. The bishops would again be surrounded by their vene- 
rable senate ; the Church would recover those parts of her autho- 
rity which are now usurped by dissenters or secular associations ; 
our cathedrals would be daily filled with the devout chanting of 
many priests and deacons ; and soon the orthodox faith would be 
carned to the dense population of our towns, and into the crowded 
tactory. We trust that these hopes are not visionary. 
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Art. 1V.—A Plea for National Holy Days. By Lord John 
Manners, M. P. Second Edition. et ty 1843. 


Tuis “little pamphlet,” which came out within a few days of 
last Christmas, attracted such immediate and universal attention, 
that we, hike most others, heard of it in every quarter before we 
saw it. Within two or three days its arguments were fully and 
freely criticized by almost every London journal; and one thing 
struck us; it was impossible not to see, from the mere tone of 
their comments, that some very sincere and kind-hearted person 
had been saying some very strong things ina way that was certain 
to secure attention and yet could offend nobody. ‘This was the more 
remarkable, because the first blush of the title-page is not one 
likely to conciliate the affections of all. Political economists are 
suspicious of any interference with “ free trade in labour ;” mo- 
ralists are keenly alive to the irregularities for which English 
feasts and fairs are too notorious ; and a certain class of religion- 
ists is on the gui vive that we shall not seduce the people into bo- 
dily austerities and other will-worship by the bribe of a few cricket 
matches for the men, ribbons and dances for the women, nuts 
and oranges and gilt gingerbread for the rising generation. Yet 
it was clear, from the tone of the newspapers, that Lord John 
Manners had succeeded in sopping the Cerberus. A rare gift 
that,—and one we are more disposed to envy the author than his 
rank and position,—the faculty of writing to the heart and to the 
understanding at once, and being both sound and persuasive. 


We will let the noble author introduce his subject in his own 
words. 


‘It bas of late years been made frequently a source of complaint that 
the English people, who of yore were famous over all Europe for their 
love of manly sports and their sturdy good humour, bave year after year 
been losing that cheerful character, and, contrariwise, been acquiring 
~babits and thoughts of discontent and moroseness. Nor is this melan- 
choly change, in my opinion, to be wondered at, for although it is true 
that, in towns, debating clubs, and reading-rooms, and halls of science, 
and gin-shops have sprung up with a mushroom speed of growth ; it is 
also true that we have well-nigh altogether lost sight of those wholesome 
recreations and cheering influences which formerly obtained among the 
people, and to which, I firmly believe, those joyous and graceful national 
characteristics were mainly owing. Many humane and good people 
imagine that a course of astronomy, or a lecture on geology, is all the 
recreation of mind or body that a man who works sixty hours a week 
requires ; now 1 am so strongly persuaded to the contrary, that, at the 
tisk of being laughed at as a blind bigot, 1 am going to express, as well 
as I can, my views as to the desirableness of restoring Nationa Hory 
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Days and Recreatrons——not, perhaps, without a humble hope that 
those higher in suthority will take the snbject into their consideration, 


and produce some well-defined scheme that shall effectually banish to 
oblivion these few straggling hints. 


« We have gained great triumphs in China and India, and have thus 
terminated two very wicked and cruel wars ; and accordingly the guns 
have been fired, and the church bells have been rung, and the nation is 
to celebrate with a holy day the advent of peace.* This, of itself, is ¥ 
cheering to all who love the good old ways of our forefathers, and may 
still farther justify my little essay ; but how will that holy day be ob- 
served? What means for duly and happily celebrating it are at hand 
for the great masses of the people? In cathedral cities, for instance, 
will the poor, and the needy, and the friendless, throng into those glorions 
buildings which the piety of our ancestors raised for them, to bear their 
part in thanking the Lord of Hosts for his late mercies, and then on the 
common outside the walls, or in the square within, join in lawful re- 
creations, such as ‘dancing, either men or women, archery tor men, 
leaping, vaniting, or any other such harmless recreations ! >’—where the 
lusty ge shall not fear to ontleap his master’s son, nor the pau- 
per's child of want to contend with the guardian's “brother, while the 
alms of the faithful that were collected at the offertory in the morning 


* We are very content that this oceasion has not been chosen for a national holy 
Th hine Arid Affohann wars pre, to the hest ol our knowledge and belies, 
the most fagitions that ewer disyraced the English name; and, we doubt not, that 
fotere ages will ask, with astonishment, Where was the moral feeling, where the reli- 
gien, where the common sense of our forefathers. that the y could unbloshingly commit 
enormons acts of cumdits and violence? The C ‘hinese triomph is a 
attempt to nieve, against their will ‘and better principle, the bodies and souls of three 
hendred millions of onr fellow creatures, We know of no national sin in the world 
to compare with u. The tolerance of slavery, and of the slave trade itself, is nothing 
how The Affghaun war was a tly nnprevoked invasion of an innocent people, 
with the real wew of ultimate conquest, and with no other pretence than a groundless 
suspicion of another empire, which we newer thought Oo! attacking directly. After 
ench a beginning, it is not wonderfol that the subsequent history of the wunderteking 
presents almost every possible aggravation, It was the war of an religious against R 
religions people. We disowned the power and the very name of God. For the whole 
foor years, trom the first occupation to the hnal catastrophe , there never was one single 
cler gymMan mm 8 Cabul, though there were all that time man thousands of British 
®) ts, and mane bendred« of Christians, so called, engaged in the service. The 
conntry was considered enfhciently settled for the presence of ladies, for building costly 
barracks, and civil residences, and for the negiect of many important military precao- 
tions, but not for the worship of God, and the presence of His priests. We mention 
thos the more, beeanse we happen to know that a strong representation was addressed 
to an infleennal qearter in the Charch on this very subject, as on the whole state of 
the Anglo-indian Chorch, tmmediately after the news of the successful occopation. 
It is also potorious, that onr army outraged the feelings of the country, and dis- 
preced, perhaps for ever, the British and the Christian name by the most flagrant 
heentionsness, On the whoic, we realiy think we have more reason to fear God's 


judgments, from the circumstance of our baving hitherto escaped so lightly. At feast, 


it would hardly have been decent to commingie the incense of Christian thanksgiving: 
«th the pompous offerings at an idol shrine. Let Siva, or whoever was the ancien’ 
deity of Somnauth, enyow the undivided honours of the victory. Surely, if Antichris: 


has, at thes time, any iocal or bodily presence apy where on the earth, it must be the 
Brash empire. 
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are making the widows’ and the orphans’ hearts sing with joy? Or in 
the rural village, again, will the old parish church send out of its time- 
honoured portals the old men and women, the lads and lasses, to the 
merry green, where youth shall disport itself, and old age, well pleased, 
look on? Alas! no. Utilitarian selfishness has well nigh banished all 
sach unproductive amusements from the land: has it not also banished 


contentment, and good humour, and loyalty, from thousands of English 
cottage homes ? 


But it will be said that I am strangely perverting fact. I shall be 
told that there never was a period when amusements were so diversified 
or so refined : whole treatises have been written during the last ten years 
on every imaginable sport ; every county in England possesses its pack 
of fox-hounds or its harriers ; shooting may be said to have reached the 
pitch of perfection—more game is probably slaughtered now-a-days on 
a first of September, with all imaginable ease, than was used to be killed 
with difficulty in a whole year under good Queen Bess ; and our breed 
of race-horses is the admiration of the world. This is all very true : 
but, with a partial exception in favour of the latter, I must contend that 
these sports are the sports of the higher, and not of the lower orders ; 
and that, conducive as I believe them to be to the formation of a manly, 
robust character among those who enjoy them, their very excellence, so 
far from constituting an objection to a revival of humbler sports for the 
humbler classes, is the strongest argument in its favour.” —p. 7—10. 


One of the papers however wittily suggested to the author, that, 
before he ventured to give publicity to his proposition, he ought to 
have asked his papa, whether he would be agreeable to reduce the 
rents of his tenants on the understanding that they should not deduct 
the Holy Days from their labourers’ wages. Now, begging the 
editor's pardon, this may be wit, but 1t does not seem to us good 
ao economy. Is it not putting the cart before the horse ¢ 

Wen if there be this connection between observing holy days and 
lowering rents, Lord John Manners was only concerned to bring 
about the former, and the latter would follow as a matter of 
course, whether his “‘ papa” were agreeable or not; that is, sup- 
~ posing Lord John to be entirely successful and the observance 
universal, for it is evident that, if the bulk of the labouring popu- 
lation held back and refused the proffered boon, the holy day 
observers would find themselves at a discount in the labour mar- 
ket, unless they could meet with some unusually sympathetic 
landlords and farmers. 

But supposing the observance to be universal, what would fol- 
low? What in fact does follow from the observance of Sundays. 
It is very questionable whether the labourers would receive a 
shilling or a sixpence more if Sundays were now to be abolished 
by act of Parliament, as other boly days once were. The price 
of labour we are assured, over and over again by writers who 
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have made these difficult questions the study of their lives, de- 
pends in the first instance on the demand, that is, the relation of 
the demand to the supply. ‘The greater the demand, or, in other 
words, the less the supply, the greater must the price become, 
Now it is evident that if the whole population agreed to work 
ouly eleven days in the fortnight, a twelfth of the supply would 
be thus withdrawn from the market, and the demand would be 
proportionally raised. Thus far, then, it would seem that a fort. 
nightly holiday, instead of subtracting a twelfth from the wages, 
would actually add a twelfth to them. 

However, we must not delude ourselves into so agreeable a 
conclusion, which on the face of it bears an absurdity ; for it is 
evident that one part of the community cannot be so greatly bene- 
fited without entailing loss on others, and ultimately on them- 
selves. ‘The truth is, the demand for labour depends not merely 
on the inverse ratio of the supply, but also directly on the pro- 
fitable use which may be made of it; and this depends on the 
existing demand for the produce of labour, and on the existing 
amount of capital which can be employed in its production, 
Now, labour is virtually capital, and the withdrawal of a twelfth of 
the labour of the country is in fact the withdrawal of so much 
capital; nay, of a good deal more ; for an immense proportion 
of what is strictly called the capital of the country is so closely 
and intimately allied and wedded to labour, that its subtraction, 
or amortizement, so to speak, would be necessarily accompanied 
by the amortizement of an exactly corresponding amount of cap- 
tal. ‘The loss of a twelfth of the labour of the country would be 
a loss of the twelfth of the capital. In every department of 
industry there is a vast apparatus, live and dead stock, buildings, 
machines, and implements, which are not only lying idle during 
the suspension of labour, and so far bringing no return for the 
money invested in them; but are absolutely deteriorating ; and 
in many cases very much the more because not used. On this 
view of the case the tables seemed turned against the labourer ; 
for it might be concluded that, if a twelfth of the labour, and con- 
sequently of the productive capital also, of the country, be with- 
drawn from employment, profits will be diminished by at least a 
twelfth, and inuch more the labourer’s dividend of the profits, viz. 
his wages, be diminished by at least a twelfth, if not by a larger 
proportion. 

But we incline to the opinion, that neither of the above conclu- 
sions would be found to hold, if a moderate proportion of holy 
days were allowed to the people ; if, for example, the red-letter 


days were given them. We think that wages would neither 
increase nor decrease considerably. 
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The misfortune is not that there is no rest, no vacation, but that 
rest is the precursor of want, misery and death. ‘There is rest 
enough, and more than enough; as if nature avenged herself for the 
attempt to do without rest, and inflicted abundant rest, not for ease, 
but for pain. There are in fact months and almost years of rest, 
but they arise from no principle of humanity, from no bountiful 
law of society, but from national bankruptcies, vast failures, 
closed markets, insane speculations on the one hand, and in- 
fatuated strikes on the other; from the mere diseases of the social 
state. As ages of neglected sabbaths were accumulated into one 
long barren fallow, so for a protracted period of excessive and in- 
human toil and pretermission of necessary rests, Providence seems 
to add one long unasked-for suspension of labour, rendering 
labour, which before was too gainful, now worse than profitless, 
Many striking calculations have appeared lately as to the im- 
mense aggregates of human labour, which have been wasted partly 
through stress of times and partly through perverseness. We be- 
lieve that the unemployed labour in Canciaath alone may be 
considered a loss to the community of several millions of pounds: 
and for these many years the demand for labour has been the pre- 
vailing cry in the agricultural districts. Indeed it always has been 
so, and probably always will. Labour never will be regularly 
and fullyemployed. ‘There always will be interruptions. But 
the interruptions of which we have seen so many and so disaster- 
ous of late years, so far from standing in the stead of days of rest 
and recreation, are in themselves nothing but pure misery, and 
tend to prevent rest when rest is required both for body and soul. 
They turn the market against the labourer, and induce in many a 
kind of unnatural craving for work. 

Now a dozen or a score voluntary cessations from labour, a day 
ata time, may be considered equivalent to a strike for that portion 
of the year. Every body familiar with manufacturing districts knows 
that strikes are a frequently recurrent evil. ‘They may be reckoned 
upon with certainty. It is unnecessary to say how or why this is, 
for it is a plain fact, to which every body’s experience will bear wit- 
ness. We believe, also, that a certain average amount of strike, in 
one shape or another, is absolutely necessary in order to put the 
re on a proper footing, and to enable him to get his due. 

ow we cannot help thinking that customary holidays, of the sort 
our noble author proposes, would very much answer the end of 
strikes in a way far more satisfactory to all parties. ‘They would 
af more independent look to the condition of the operative. 

€ is now greedy of work, and often does not get it, at least on 
roper terms, because he is so abject in his supplications for it. 
is importunity makes him contemptible. ‘This holds especially 
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of the agricultural labourer, who has little opportunity of com. 
bining, and has no head for conspiracy, legal or illegal, and there. 
fore 1s exceedingly at the mercy of his employer, who of course 
in this question is only the representative of the wealthy classes, 
But it is also true of the operative, so called. 

There is another consideration which bears on this part of the 
subject. The English operative is bound by the laws of craft, as 
well as by the law of the Gospel, to have a strong fellow-feeling 
for the continental operative. Now, though the Englishman 
has few or no holidays, the continental artizan has, or lately had 
many. At least he had more leisure, more of the rest and recre- 
ation which we are saying human nature requires. But, from all 
accounts, the continental artizan is being reduced to the same 
Egyptian drudgery as the Englishman, the latter, in fact, helpi 
to bring him to that pass. ‘The Englishman who does not stand 
out for holidays is crushing and beating out of the market those 
who do. He is treacherous to his fellows, and eventually to 
himself, 

We put it here as a matter of combination, or, as some people 
would call it, conspiracy. | The French infidels called Christianity 
a conspiracy against the human race: we should not, therefore, 
quarrel with the term, so as it implies no fraud or violence. But 
it will be asked, how are the people ever to agree, and without 
agreement your holidays cannot be enforced. The reply is, 
that what has been done can be done again; the whole cules 
world did once come to the resolution to observe many holy days, 
in addition to the Lord’s Day. The revolution, which obliterated 
many holy days of ancient observance, and eventually effaced 
most of the remainder from the mind of the people, would never 
have been successful but for the social changes of our country 
having brought the labour of the people so completely under the 
dominion of wealth. Nothing can enable the people to maintain 
their ground against this tyranny, but the Church. It broke to 
pieces the vastest and most systematic and inveterate tyranny the 
world has yet seen, and it can also break the idol of wealth. 
alone can give universal agreement, real unity of feeling and action. 
If the people are crushed and enslaved, and debased by excessive 
drudgery, and it is necessary that they should themselves assert 
their rights, it is only through the Church that they can do It 
effectually. This is no mere theme of declamation ; it is a plain 
fact written on the broad sheet of the world’s history. 

Lord John Manners is very hopeful. This is indeed the pre 
vailing character of the pamphlet, and part of its charm. He 
anticipates objections and practical difficulties, it is true, but be 
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rides over them with wonderful grace and facility, and won't see 
alion in his way. 


“ Another very gratifying symptom of a return to a healthier feeling 
must not be overlooked in the merchants on ‘Change resuming earlier 
hours, and the bankers having determined to close their banks earlier in 
the day: all these are steps in the right direction, and forbid me to de- 

ir of seeing none but Eton boys duly enjoying the holy days of the 
Church. This money argument, if good against such a revival, is also 
good against the few holy days that are yet left, and indeed against all 
restrictions on work and gain: nor shall I be easily convinced, that if 
the relations between employer and employed are what they ought to be 
in a Christian country, and what they certainly once were in this,* the 
observance of a score of holy days during the year would press upon the 
latter’s means of support. Nay—I do not know that I should be wrong, 
were | to assert that the means of the manufacturing artizan at least, 
would be, in the long run, increased by the steady effect on his labour, 
which stated holy days would tend to produce; for whatever political 
economists may be pleased to assert, the common sense of mankind will 
hardly be induced to disbelieve that a period of excessive and over- 
strained production must be, as surely as ‘cause is followed by effect, 
succeeded by a corresponding season of non-employment and idleness : 
a series of checks, therefore, such as holy days, which would distribute 
the amount of labour more equally over the space of a year, and thus 
keep the people in less varying, and at the same time less harassing em- 
ployment, would act beneficially even on their wages, by ensuring their 
more regular payment, and encouraging a sense of confidence, and 
thereby habits of domestic economy and prudence. 

“It is also worthy of consideration whether, in this pecuniary point of 
view, such an observance of holy days would not better suit the manu- 
facturing artizan, than the curtailment of his labour to ten hours a day ; 
_ While it is at least doubtful, as far as recreation is concerned, whether a 
man who has worked that number of hours a day would experience any 
benefit from that change. But why press this part of the argument fur- 
ther? We have the example of Catholic Europe, England included, 
till nearly the middle of the seventeenth century, and the greatest part 
of it now, year after year, and festival after festival, giving the lie to the 
cold-hearted plea on behalf of money.” —p. 13—15. 

“ Perhaps nothing strikes an Englishman abroad more forcibly than 
the attention paid to the amusements of the people : and yet attention is 
hot the proper word; the amusements seem to spring spontaneously 
from the spirit of the nation; nor do I think that climate or religion 
has as much to do with it as some suppose. In Catholic Biscay, or 

rotestant Pays de Vaud, the saint’s-day and the jour de féte are alike a 
holy day to the people. [ know no sight more pleasing, no sound more 


* The 6th Hen. VL, cap. 3, intituled ‘¢ An Act touching Wages of Husbandmen,” 
‘ays, “ Provided always, that if any man be retained by the week for husbandry or 
other labour, that he shall take nothing for the preaghe wie in such week, nor for the 
half-days of the evens of such feasts.” But no law should be necessary to enforce the 
“imple duties of Christian love. 
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cheerful, than those presented by the plaza or paseo of the humbles 
Spanish town on the evening of a festival—the grave but happy people 
tripping it to pipe and tabor, while those of the higher orders saunter 
about, entering into the pleasures of the scene, and at hand, by their 
sence and authority, to check any incipient irregularity. How 
shall we be content coldly to admire whatever is good in foreign coun. 
tries, while we sedulously abuse and clumsily emulate their crimes and 
follies. 

“ Well may Mr. Southey, in his Spanish disguise, exclaim, ‘ It is the 
peculiar character of the true religion to sanctify what is innocent, and 
make even merriment meritorious ; and it is as peculiarly the character 
of Calvinism to divest piety of all cheerfulness, and cheerfulness of all 

iety, as if they could not co-exist, and to introduce a joyless and 

Lice system of manners, suitable to a faith which makes the heresy of 
Manes appear reasonable. He admitted that the evil principle was 
weaker than the good one ; but in the mythology of Calvin there is no 
good one to be found.’ In another place, after describing the melan- 
choly way in which the English pass their Sunday evenings, he adds, 
‘And these are the people who ridicule Spanish gravity, and think they 
have reformed religion, because they have divested it of all that is cheer- 
ful, all that is beautiful, and all that is inviting. Our peasantry have a never- 
failing source of amusement in the dance and the viola. Here the poor 
never dance ; indeed, illegal dancing is a punishable crime, and if they 
do not dance illegally they cannot dance at all... .... . Musicis 
as little the amusement of the people as dancing. Never was a nation 
so unmusical. Perhaps the want of leisure may be the cause. They re- 
proach the Catholic religion with the number of its holy days, never 
considering how the want of holy days breaks down and brutalizes the 
labouring class, and that where they occur seldom, they are uniformly 
abused. Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide—the only seasons of fes- 
tival in England, are always devoted by the artificers and the peasantry 
to riot and intoxication.”* 

“TI commend these passages to the attention of the Committee of 
Privy Council on Education, with this remark—that before the millions 
are taught to dance and sing, leisure must be obtained for them, and 
obtained in a way which they shall be taught thankfully to acknowledge 
—the way of the Church Catholic of England. 

‘Nor is there more truth in the generally received idea of coldness 
and reserve stamping the English character. That a Saxon, or Not- 
man-Englishman, is not as light as a Provencal Frenchman, or as gay ® 
a Milesian, I readily acknowledge ; but any one conversant with history, 
or who has lived in those parts of England—the Lakes, for instance= 
where old customs and old associations still linger, must confess that the 
‘all work and no play’ system which is defended as adapted to the English 
character, and the modern and unchristian bars which now separate 
wealth from poverty, have their source elsewhere than in the English 
national character. 


“‘T will go still further, and say that, instead of ‘English coldness, 
* Espriella’s Letters. 
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‘Dutch phlegm’ would be the appropriate term. Merry England con- 
tinued to merit her epithet as long as the Stuarts reigned over her; and 
itis a remarkable fact, that the first of the Hanoverian dynasty who iden- 
tiied himself with English feelings, King George the Good—he who 
said it was his wish that every Englishman should read his Bible—also 
wished to restore the sports and games to his people, of which Puritan 
bigotry and scornful latitudinarianism had deprived them.* May we 
hope that it has been reserved for his fair and gentle successor to witness 
the accomplishment of both his noble wishes. 

“To show how dear to the people, even in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, their old holy days and sports were, the Puritans, in the 
height of their triumphs, after they had destroyed May-poles, and abo- 
lished festivals, were forced to decree, by public ordinance, the second 
Tuesday in every month (I wonder they did not select Friday) sacred 
for the purpose of recreation. 

“* At length (says D'Israeli), having prohibited Sundays as days of 
recreation, and abolished all saints’-days or festivals, the common people 
evidently murmured at the deprivation of their periodical holy days. 
The feelings of the people were more natural (he might have said na- 
tional) than their Parliament, even in the gloomy land of Puritanism. 
This must have been the occasion of a remarkable ordinance issued in 
1647, concerning ‘ days of recreation allowed unto scholars, apprentices,’ 
&c. The second Tuesday in every month was set apart for the holy day 
of these persons, when it was ordered that ‘all windows of shops and 
warehouses.shall be kept shut on the said day of recreation.’ ’ 


“ How clumsy, and unblessed, and unblessing a substitute for the fes- 
tivals of holy Church !""—p. 17—21. 


The Reformation undoubtedly was in its results a triumph of 
the rich over the poor, and of wealth over the rights of labour. 
There is no historical thesis easier of demonstration. With re- 
gard to holidays and popular amusements, notwithstanding the 
writer before us, in common with many others, talks generally of 
the more cheerful manners of our forefathers, it is far more ques- 
~ ttlonable whether there has been much change since the era of the 
Reformation, than that there was a great change then. It began, 
indeed, before the Reformation. The wars of the Roses and the 
subsequent policy of Henry VII. weakened two classes, the 
chief nobility and the very poor,—the most powerful patrons and 

€ most humble clients. Both were found wanting in the suc- 
ceeding reign. Then the poor, no longer attached to the fortunes 
of ancient families, —with the religious houses, which were their 
almshouses, their schools, their refuge, and their most indulgent 
landlords, all swept away,—and cleared by wholesale from the 
abbey lands, in order to make way for the more profitable flocks 
of sheep, were driven either to desperation and the gallows, or to 


state this on unquestionable authority.” 
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whatever service the véos régavvos of the reformed regime chose to 
exact from them. ‘These new tyrants increased in power and 
ill nature during the ensuing century, till they attained their cli. 
max in the rebellion, and finally clenched their work in the year 
1688. So similar was the state of things in the reign of Charles], 
to the present, that Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
speaks of the incessant drudgery of the poor, of the want of 
games and cheerful amusements, of James I.’s famous Book of 
Sports, of the superior kindness and wisdom of the Roman Church, 
of the more festive aud social customs of other countries, aud the 
ignoratio elenchi exhibited in arguing from the abuse against 
the use, in very much the same language as Lord John Man. 
ners, or Southey, or any modern writer of the anti-puritanical 
school. We have not space to extract a long passage to this 
effect in that singular writer, (Part 2, sec. 2, mem. 4,) where he 
quotes from Sir Thomas More’s Utopia a sentence which seems 
to indicate that matters were much the same even in that writer's 
time, 

That must be a very questicnable theory which allows months, 
not to say years, of holiday to the rich, and denies an odd day or 
two to the poor. If the labourer or the operative is so “ sure 
certain” to abuse a few drops and crumbs of liberty, is there no 
danger, no actual abuse, in the copious draughts of the employer! 
Of all the contrasts, the violent contrasts, presented by this motley 
world, none is so distressing, none so mysterious, none which 
demands so large and an unqualified a faith in the existing order 
of things, as the disparity between the leisure and recreations of 
rich and poor. We know there is in many trades and professions, 
even those of the more liberal sort, an unspeakable amount of 
drudgery, incessant and wearying enough; so we do not speak 
of them. But in this country there are thousands and tens of 
thousands whose fortune gives them an exemption from all neces 
sary toil, with its many galling restrictions, and a vast command 
over the labour of others who labour for the superfluous gratl 
fications of the rich, but otherwise contribute nothing to the 
wealth and happiness of the people. There is in this country, a 
in all other civilized countries, but more in this than in any other, 
a vast imperium in imperio—the power of money, which gives t0 
some an almost absolute mastery over the time, the limbs, the 
mind, and almost the souls, of the helpless many. Now, without 
going into any of the questions wa | may be suggested by the 
various items in the following enumeration, and without imply! 
a judgment on any one of them, let us only look the way in wh 
this power of money and consequent command of labour is used. 
On the one side of the contrast, we have day after day, week after 
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week, month after month, of fox hunting, say, or other sporting ; 
we have the London season, night after night of gaiety, routs, 
theatres, concerts ; we have Continental tours and English water- 
ing-places ; and if we descend to a class rather lower, to moderate 
incomes, and the less laborious professions, we have unnumbered 
heaps of days, and tedious lengths of years, passed in even emptier 
tries, and in still more absolute nothingness. Again, we have 
what is called literary leisure, scientific recreations, works of 
taste, gardening, and such employments of a certain dignity, and 
not without use, yet only amusements after all, and not to be 
classed under the head of labour. This is one side of the contrast, 
On the other side, we seem to distinguish, through an eddying 
cloud of smoke and dust, one vast and complicated machine, 
whose power is supplied, and whose movements are directed, by 
uillions of captives, tied to their weary posts and incessant service 
by all but absolute necessity. The machine never rests itself, and 
allows no rest to its miserable coadjutors. While they continue 
their functions they just live, they die if they desist. The aggre- 
gate power of the whole continually presses upon each one of 
them, and each one is instantly crushed if he flags in his own little 
orbit. They pant for breath and pine for refreshment, but none 
do they get; excepting when by some hidden cause a general 
weakness or a partial paralysis seems to assail the machine; it 
then seems at the final point of dissolution; or some huge mem- 
ber of the fabric lies prostrate, crushing or starving the parti- 
cular millions that depended on its movements for their exist- 
ence. 

The blindness induced by custom reconciles people to the 
most absurd notions, and, what is worse, to the most absurd 
courses of action. There is no opinion more prevalent in this 
country and more obviously absurd than this, viz. that rest and 

amusement, unless measured by hours and minutes, are necessarily 
~ hurtful to the poor, and very innocuous to the rich. There are 
men, conscientious, self-denying men, who give their money 
freely, and who would probably never except themselves from the 
Speration of a law, if they once saw its applicability to them- 
selves, who yet act with strange and most awkward incon- 
sistency; they denounce without scruple or limit all the amuse- 
ments of the poor, they deprive them of the shadow of a holiday, 
and grudge them a single mouthful of fresh air on a Sunday ; 
they consign the working man, for the good “ of his soul,” to 
Perpetual bondage; they do not leave him a chance of better 
things, for while they take away the recreation he now has, they 
refuse to provide any other. Yet these very same persons spend 
éven their ordinary days in what they would call wilful and in- 
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jurious idleness in a poor man; they rise long after the sun, 
perhaps without the excuse of late hours, they linger at the break. 
fast table, they spend an hour in chit chat at the newsroom, they 
go forth into the streets simply in quest of interesting rencounters, 
they take a walk in the fields when fancy so disposes them, they 
go to dinner-parties not unfrequently, they seldom make up with 
the labours of the evening for the recreative character of the day, 
they set off to a watering-place, or a visit to a distant friend, with 
no other prospect whatever than a month or six weeks of undi- 
luted pleasure. Let them do all this ;—but the absurdity is, 
they hold every one of these acts a mortal sin in a labouring man, 
Grievous is the burden they impose, they touch it not with their 
little finger. ‘They seem to have no bowels whatever for the poor 
man, at least not in this matter of holidays and amusements— 
they never put together for a moment the two facts, viz. how 
largely they satisfy their own instinct, how miserably they stint the 
same instinct in their humbler fellow men, 

The contrast between the severe regimen of the poor and the 
gay liberty of the rich begins from the very cradle. ‘The children 
of the poor have but few toys. Enter the cottage, and use, neces- 
sity, meat and drink, are marked on every object that meets the 
eye; the little swarm is left to gratify its roving fancies as best it 
can. On the other hand, games of all kinds, the exhaustless 
mimicry of the toyshop, puzzles and maps, and every provocation 
to notice, admiration, and inquiry, are lavished on their fortunate 
betters. ‘The latter are taught to play and to be merry; the path 
to science and religion itself is made bright and flowery with 
pictures and games; no such delightful economy allures the 
former through the rugged elements of knowledge. The latter 
are early introduced to works of imagination,—to the still more 
romantic pages of secular history,—to every variety of poetry, the 
heroic, the sentimental, the descriptive, the playful,—to the drama, 
—to a whole circle of sciences; and all with scarcely a thought 
of utility, but chiefly as the graceful employment of leisure, 
as the very word school denotes; the former from the earhest 
years are restricted to the most necessary knowledge, chained 
to the Bible and the Bible only, not because it is deliberately 
concluded wise to run the risk of an early satiety of the awlul 
page, but merely because any less serious learning is thought 
unsuitable to the unmitigated drudgery of the scholar’s future 
life. All is done to check wit and playfulness in the bud, eve® 
at the terrible risk of forcing the livelier and more apprehet 
sive and more allusive class of minds to prey on the diction 
imagery of the Bible itself, for lack of that more suitable pa 
lum which general English literature so amply supplies. 2100 
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people are shocked, justly shocked, when they read the appeals 
of the numerous tribe of social and political agitators, and find 
scriptural terms and ideas brought in perpetually where the 
“polite” reader would rather expect some illustration from our 
standard poets, some familiar maxim of law or science, or some 
historical allusion, Yet what other result are we to expect, so 
long as either the agitators themselves, or the persons to whom 
they address themselves and frame their speech, have been 
allowed no other field for the exercise of the reason or the fancy, 
except that in which every word is holy, and every familiar use of 
which is necessarily profaneness, Other nations have their tradi- 
tional literature, if that may be called literature which is trans- 
mitted without the medium of letters. The Spanish or the Por- 
tuguese peasant, the Persian or the Hindoo, though absolute 
strangers to science, and almost incapable of it, have their thou- 
sands of national proverbs and images, applicable in tone as well 
asin form and subject to every passage of their daily round ; 
from the sacredest acts of their faith, down to the most domestic 
and casual occurrence. But in England it would almost seem 
that the written deposit of knowledge had obstructed the un- 
written stream, and Scripture, to its own serious loss of love and 
reverence, had been made the pretence of excluding every other 
gift of God of an intellectual or imaginative character. 

We are quite aware that we shall do no good to Lord John 
Manners’ cause, in the eyes of many people, by alleging any 
specific examples of national or general holidays, from the prac- 
tice of other countries. It is indeed not easy to learn from those 
from whom we differ so much as we do from almost every other 
branch of the Church Catholic. Every minor difference is refer- 
red at once to the general fact of the schism, and to the great 
Premiss that we are entirely right, and the other party in the 
quarrel entirely wrong. We also repose on our theory, but 
measure our neighbours by their practice. Admitting, however, 
that there is much to discourage imitation in the practice of other 
countries, we ought also to remember that the Church is a city 
no longer at unity with itself, and its different member states have 
been left to follow their own tendencies, without mutual correction; 
our own national severity of character affords some kind of gua- 
rantee that if holidays were really made a national affair, which 
now they are not, we should not run into the excesses, and worse 
than frivolities, of other more light-hearted nations ; and it 1s also 
Just possible that we might do them good by our example, which 
at present we neither do, nor wish todo. Moreover, we pretend to 

a remarkably wise and discreet nation; not a nation of 
fanatics, or formalists ; but singularly gifted with practical philo- 

NO. LXVI.—APR, 1843. FF 
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sophy and common sense. We affect the greatest contempt for 
those nations which trust so little their power of self-government, 
as to adopt the safe but inglorious course of forbidding all inter. 
course with foreigners. Now, if our wisdom is good for anything, 
it must be good enough to separate the good from the evil, to 
profit by mixed examples, and to go along with others, without 
forgetting itself. Our own self-respect forbids us to apprehend 
that, if we choose to be gay, our gaiety will degenerate into folly, 
especially with the warnings before our eyes. 

Nothing can be more beautiful and appropriate than at least 
the occasion and design of the many sacred festivities in other 
branches of the Church; nor do we think they are productive of 
mere evil in practice. In the Greek and Roman Church we 
have first the Saints Days, and other Holy Days; then feasts of 
dedication, and historical anniversaries; then every act of the 
secular year is made an act of faith, the special blessing of God 
being publicly asked for each and every work of man; the fisherman 
asks a blessing on his net and on his boat; the sea, the river and 
the well are severally blessed; the seed to be sown is blessed; 
the harvest is gathered in with a thanksgiving; the cattle are 
yearly put under God’s protection with appropriate forms and 
services; the cottage hearth is blessed; in fine, the attempt is 
made to bring the life of God into the very soul, and into all the 
works of man, so that every thing is done unto Him, And all is 
done in that way, viz. by public forms administered by sacred 
hands and mouths, so that while all the people join and rejoice 
together, yet the pure, to whom all things are pure, need not be 
hindered, though they may be grieved, by the accidental mixture 
of thoughtlessness, profaneness, or license in the practice of many 
around them. 

Many such solemnities are of a very local character, and have 
much peculiarity, and perhaps even grotesqueness in their observ 
ance ; a circumstance which may disparage them in the eyes of ut- 
sympathizing strangers, but which after all, if it be mere grotesque- 
ness and nothing worse, is no more real objection than what many 
people feel against portions of Holy Writ. But such pecull 
arities of course are quite separable; and if they be contrary to 
the genius of our nation, it only follows that we need not imitate 
them, whatever we do with the rest of the solemnity. 

Among the multitude of examples we could cite on this fertile 
subject, the following extract from an entertaining, though pait- 
fully flippant, publication will suffice to show our meaning :— 


* The following is the description of the festival, which is given by 
Dr. Webster, in his excellent account of the Island of St. Michael's. 
**Among the amusements of the peasantry at this time, is the ‘ fest 
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do Espirito Santo,’ a festival of the Holy Ghost, which takes place in 
parish, and continues seven weeks, On each Sunday, during high 
mass, the priest places a crown of silver on the head, and a sceptre in 
the hand, of a peasant previously elected by the people. He is pro- 
claimed ‘ Emperador,’ and is conducted to a seat beneath a canopy, pre- 
d for him on one side of the church, where he sits during the re- 
mainder of the service. On leaving the church, a crowd attends him, 
strewing the roads along which he passes with flowers, and, in return, 
he bestows his blessings upon them by flourishing his consecrated sceptre. 

“*It is usual for the emperadér to have his cottage repaired, painted, 
and white-washed if he can afford it, or decorated with branches of myr- 
tle and flowers, to receive the numerous guests who return with him from 
the church, to dance and sing till late at night. ‘The crown and sceptre 
are always deposited in the best room in the house, on a salver of silver, 
and tapers are kept burning about them. ‘The dancing and singing are 
repeated every Sunday evening. In every parish, there is a rude stone 
building erected in the most public road, the floor of which is elevated 
some feet from the ground, and an open arch on each side supports the 
roof. On the last, or seventh Sunday, of this festival, the emperador, 
early in the morning, takes his seat in this ‘ theatro,’ as it is called; a 
table is placed before him, on which are bread and wine, and on his 
right and left are two or three of his particular friends. He remains 
here till night, during which time the pious bring offerings of bread, 
wine, eggs, and poultry to be blessed by him. A certain portion of these 
is divided among the donors, and the remainder distributed in the 
evening to the poor, On the same day the populace elect the emperador 
for the ensuing year, to whom the crown and sceptre are delivered ; he 
takes them home, and deposits them in a room prepared for their re- 
ception. The house of the emperador elect is open every Sunday till 
the next festival, on which he is publicly crowned and proclaimed ; du- 
ring this time it is the weekly resort of all his friends and acquaintance, 
who engage in dancing, singing, and various rustic games.’ 

“ The consummate worldly wisdom is unquestionable with which the 
church of Rome adapts herself to popular habits and manners, however 
various, making herself all things to all men, so that she may win them. 
Here all the amusements of the poor are intimately connected with 
their religion. From one end of the year to another, there is a series of 
teligious processions and observances, embodying, in a rude way enough, 
he great events in the life of our Saviour, or circumstances, often en- 
tirely fabulous, in the history of saints. At one time, every boy is armed 
With a squirt to celebrate one event, or with a hammer to mark another, 
and now these dances are going on for a couple of months in remembrance 
of a third. Similar scenes were once passing in England, the traces 
alone of which now exist, hidden in a few customs and observances, 
Whose origin is only known to the antiquary. But with all our progress 
M riches and in science, what recreations are there in the nineteenth 
century for that large class, the laborious and -untaught, who need a- 

-@Musement, and will have some kind or other? There are a few manly 
ames for strong and active young men; and for the rest, fairs and 
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mountebanks, dancers on tight ropes, drinking-booths, stalls of figs and 


gingerbread, travelling circuses, locomotive theatres, horse-racing, with 
such in-door amusements as gin-shops, beer-shops, and public-house 
taps most abundantly supply.’"— Winter in the Azores, pp. 181—184, 


There are no people on the face of the earth with so little time 
and means for recreation as the English, that is, the labouri 
class, which constitutes the bulk of the nation; so much is the in- 
dividual sacrificed to the system. ‘The negro slave, we believe, 
had one day to himself. The Russian serf gives three days to his 
master and has three for the cultivation of his own allotment, 
when, of course, he 1s not tied to days and hours; and very free 
and merry he is occasionally, in spite of his ill name for servi- 
tude. Nay, the serfs on the crown lands, who are a very large 
proportion of the whole, are quite their own masters on the pay- 
ment of the rent, which is something between a poll tax and a land 
tax. The English labourer has, on the contrary, the name of 
freedom, but in the first place has no little difficulty in getting 
work, at least for a constancy, and once at work, cannot call a 
single day his own from one year's end to another. 

A very few years have made a great difference. If we can 
trust early recollections, the COth of May was made more of 
thirty years since than now: certainly there was more oak leaf 
displayed, and the day wore a more festive aspect. Memory also 
seems to say that the 4th of June was observed as a real holiday 
and feast: there is no such thing now. There used to be victo- 
ries and peaces now and then, and a holiday in consequence. 
We should be sorry again to purchase victory with defeats, and 
peace with war; but would it not be wise and pious to observe 
one holiday—say the 18th of June—as a thank-offering for the 
blessed conclusion of that vast European calamity, and for the 
unprecedented rest from war which this nation has since enjoyed! 
It is to be apprehended that, while so much is being done to I 
form the minds of the poor, they are daily becoming less and less 
national, and sinking into mere provincial peasantry. 

‘The modern very scanty allowance of holydays presses very hard 
on those which are still observed, that is, on the Sundays, and on 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas; as also, which is very dis- 
tressing, on the Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and national fasts 
and days of mourning. We need not here enlarge on the way ™ 
which Sunday is observed by the mass of labouring classes in out 
great towns, and especially in the metropolis. They make the 
Sunday a day of mere recreation, because, poor creatures, It 
their only day of recreation. Can we be surprised at the thou- 
sands who fill the Greenwich and Gravesend steamers, or p@* 
under Vauxhall-bridge, or crowd the tea-gardens, when we Fe 
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member their uninterrupted drudgery for the whole week, early 
and late, in shop and warehouse, manufactory, garret, and cellar ? 

Look only at some of the cleanlier and healthier kind of em- 
ployments. How close and hot the workrooms, what smoke, 
what odours! How trying to the eyes this dim November sun, 
how soon are lights required! The gentleman who dwells in the 
airy west end, and who runs down into the country as soon-as he 
feels a little out of sorts—the clergyman who lets his parsonage for 
offices, and resides in Regent’s Park—and the wealthy banker 
with his country house at Highgate or Clapham Common, can 
afford to be pious above measure in denouncing the Sabbath wan- 
derings of the worn-out smoke-dried artizan. 

As a fact, we believe Sunday to be far more desecrated in 
London than any where else in the British isles. In no town in 
England is there so little dissent. Why? Because the Church 
is there particularly popular or effective? No, alas! But because 
in no town in England is there so little religion of any kind, 
There are but very few meeting-houses in or about the metro- 
polis, compared with its million and a half, or more, of popula- 
tion. Yet the few churches are not fuller in consequence. We 
chance to be acquainted with a manufacturer whose business 
carries him a good deal to the houses of his workmen, and who 
has personal dealings with perhaps hundreds. When we asked 
him a question lately as to the comparative numbers of church- 
men and dissenters, he smiled at the query, and replied that he 
could answer for it not one in twenty of the men employed by 
him ever entered either a church or a meeting-house. Now it is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that this indicates the total absence 
of religion in any shape whatever. 

The metropolitan mode of observing Easter week is not much 
less wretched. Its amusements are not sanctified and chastened 
by the presence of religion. Whitsuntide is made less of a feast, 
and is less desecrated. In the country it is very appropriately 
chosen for the annual meetings of benefit societies ; being in fact 
the anniversary of the first institution of that greatest, truest and 
most comprehensive of benefit societies, the Mother of them all, 
the Church, 

But when we turn to the Fasts the case ismore melanchol 
still. One might think it scarcely possible to make Ash Wednes- 
day or Good Friday a mere gala day; and in fact it is not often 
done in the country, though we cannot answer for the metropolis. 
Yet this has led to the very general non-observance of the former 
of these days. Ash Wednesday occurring, as it often does, at that 
critical season, when March is “ coming in like a lamb,” and 
When the ground is being prepared for sowing, is ill spared by 
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the farmer, who must be something more than common if he lets 
off his labourers for so much as half the dav. But where Ash 
Wednesday és observed, as it is in some parts of the country more 
than others, it is like the metropolitan Sunday, often observed by 
a non-observance, more shocking than mere omission. Last Ash 
Wednesday was celebrated at Liverpool by a grand steeple chase, 
which appears to have excited the greatest interest, and to have 
heen attended by vast numbers from. all parts of the kingdom. 
Royal funerals are also converted by the Londoner into holidays, 
as the appearance of the river on those occasions amply testifies, 
The Scotch observe “ the Sabbath” so rigorously, that the Glas. 
cow and Paisley artificer really has a difficulty in getting a feast, 
till a fast comes to his aid. We are informed on the authority of 
an eve witness that the national fast at the time of the cholera 
was observed at Edinburgh by the mass of the people as a feast, 
that 1s, a day of mere recreation; the Sunday, the great feast of 
the Christian Church, being usually observed as a fast. Surely 
this is reading holy things backwards. The unhappy non-in- 
trusion fasts are far worse still, We are told that to all ap- 
pearance they are days of universal festivity, and that, it may 
he supposed, not of a vefy religious character. The non-ob- 
servance of Charch feasts in Scotland has also, it is well known, 
led to a mode of observing their so-called annual Communion 
in a way with which the readers of Burns are familiar, and which 
we believe to be still very much as he describes it. 

It is our decided opinion, that the Sunday is by no class of 
English people more festively celebrated than by dissenters, 
especially in rural localities. Many and many a gay and joyous 
pilgrimage have we seen, on toot, m buggy, and tilted cart, anc 
even In waggons, starting at eight or nine m the morning to some 
gathering, perhaps many miles distant. No youth so bold and 
buckish, no lasses so smart and blithe, as that party of Primitives 
going to the camp-meeting, or those Baptists assembling to the 
annual dipping, 01 those Independents wending their way to some 
distant ordmation, o1 “ recognition,” or the anniversary of some 
opening, or re-opening. Glib are they of speech, and the 
morning alr rings with their voices, for their hearts afe light. 
Whether they are to meet friends or strangers, the prospect Is 
equally agreeable; for they will find m the congregation strange 
frends, and trendly strangers, no stupid old next door neigh- 
hours, no stal village faces. They go to see and hear, and to 
be seen and heard. —Spectatum venunt, veniunt spectentur ul 
ips®.— The Church offers no delights like these—her unchangmg 
congregation and preachers, her dul! routine, are intolerable to 
such spirits. She provides no pious pic-nics, no best bonnet ptl- 
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images, no synodical flirtations, no solemn convocations of all 
* handsomest lads and lasses in the neighbourhood. A cart 
load of meetingers going forth in early dawn, or returning in the 
cool of the evening, singing lively tunes not of a sort to sadden 
too much the profane listener, will be something more attractive 
than the church bell, or the straggling churchward procession. 
The Thespian conventicle rumbles on, and many an idler is 
almost unconsciously drawn into its wake. What is the tse of 
stidying the esthetics of religion,—what avail candles, copes, and 
faldstools, so long as we have such tremendous antagonists to 
contend with! If the Camden society wishes for tangible suc- 
cess, and not the barren honours of a fruitless warfare, we recom- 
mend them to sell cheap their books, and their models, their 
rubbings and their squeezes, and lay in a stock of circuit and 
peripatetic eloquence, ad feminam logic, pink ribbons, and tilted 
carts. Should they happen in this new line to be guilty of a few 
indiscretions, they will per contra have some success to show for 
it, and that goes a good way with the world. With a sum total 
of conversions in his waistcoat pocket, their secretary, then, no 
longer superfluously learned, may confront all the bishops in the 
world, the pope, and even Mr. Seeley himself. And if the worst 
comes to the worst, he may plead the white-washing of Lord 
Ellenborough, who, to be sure, committed a most astounding 
and execrable act of idolatry, and that in the name of the British 
government, but on the other hand had just got us tolerably out 
of the most terrible scrape the nation ever fell into, and so might 
worship whom he pleased. 

Lord John Manners has too much sense to run quite foul of the 
political economists, as some well-intentioned persons are apt to 
do; he does not pretend that it would really be better per se that 
there should be a less total amount of useful labour, or of the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life in the land. His proposal should 
be viewed rather as one for equalizing labour and its rewards, 
than as interfering with industry. The mass of the population 
labours in the creation of an enormous fund of wealth and leisure, 
comfort and recreation for body and soul; but themselves receive 
back but a very small portion out of the fund. It accumulates, 
because the channels are not cleared. ‘The nation suffers a con- 
gestion of the vital stream to the head, where it injuriously stag- 
nates instead of healthily flowing back through the veins. View 


itthus. There is an immense fund of leisure. Distribute it if 


possible, and the first step towards its distribution is that all the 
people should combine to ask it. ‘The sum total need not be re- 


duced, and the productive industry of the country may remain 
the same. 
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Or the matter may be viewed in this light. There is an enor. 
mous amount of labour employed in the production of mere 
luxuries, with no general benefit to the people. Suppose an in- 
come of a hundred thousand a year, spent as such incomes usu- 
ally are in keeping up a large establishment, splendid houses, 
furniture, gardens, servants, carriages, horses, dogs, a lexeriees 
table. None of these add direc tly to that common fund out of 
which he mass of the people are to be rewarded for their labours. 
They have their benefits more or less unquestionable; they are 
the necessary ornaments of rank and authority; they are the in- 
centives of useful exertion, they constitute a certain ideal, which 
all inferior classes aim at and shape their arrangements to, they 
raise the taste by a succession of steps from lower to higher ob- 
jects, and so forth. Yet they, and the system to which they ap- 
pertain, are rather made for the people than the people for them; 
and if they increase to that pass that the well-being of the people 
suffers by them, then it seems time for them to be abated, and some- 
thing withdrawn from them to be given to the people. If then 
the higher classes wish to present to the people any accession of 
ease and comfort, a shilling a week more wages, or a dozen or 
twenty annual holy days, or which is the same thing, if they 
suggest to the people that they have a fair claim to these acts of 
grace, they must not expect to get this money and time out of the 
common stock, or subtract it from the industry and productive 
powers of the nition, but rather consider how they, the great pos- 
sessors of time and money, can give it out of their own peculiar 
stock. ‘The money which is to be spent in giving mere grati- 
fication to the people must be that which would otherwise be 
spent m the gratification of the wealthier classes. It is evident 
that we cannot add considerably to the total enjoyment of the 
nation without considerably abstracting from production; in 
other words without making the people considerably poorer than 
they are now, It ts absurd to call on the farmer or the master 
manufacturer to give away i largesses the money invested in bis 
trade, and necessary for carrying tt on. That money ts no part 
of his private expenditure ; it 4s his stock in trade ; only the means 
of production. We might as well call on the labourer to sell bis 
spade or his bill-hook, in order to give potatoes to his poor neigh- 
hours out of the proceeds. ‘The same may be said of the money 
spent m railroads, and other such undertakings ; It may of course 
be myudiciousi, spent—a question of which the spender is In ge- 
neral the best judge,— but it is not money spent in enjoyment; and 
it is not the stock out of which the enjoyments of the people are 
to be gratuitously mereased. 1t does its work in augmenting the 
means and resources of the nation. But certam profits will pos- 
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sibly arise from these undertakings, which the receivers may either 

d wholly on themselves, or give a portion of them to others, 
ltis a certain per centage on those profits which we conceive 
most discharge the cost of the proposed holy days, that is to say, 
in ease they should be found to cost something, which is not im- 
probable. If we could add gratuitously to the expenditure of 
the poorer, it must be out of the expenditure of the wealthier. 
If somebody gains, somebody must lose. If the labourer is to be 
made an independant gentleman twenty additional days or half 
days in the year, then the existing gentlemen, using the word in 
avery comprehensive sense, must meet the new demand by con- 
senting to be proportionably less gentlemen themselves, i. e, 
by spending less on themselves, Religion, as well as common 
sense, suggests, that we should be charitable at our own expense, 
and benevolent with sacrifice ; giving, not out of the resources of 
the nation, but out of our own supertiuities. 

There are other ways in which, theoretically, an increase of 
rest and comfort can be procured for the mass, without drawing 
upon the stock of the favoured few. Rome maintamed hundreds 
of thousands of its citizens in entire or comparative indoleuce by 
distributions of corn, sometimes gratis, and sometimes at a very low 
price. ‘The supplies for this shameful extravagance were extorted 
bythe strong arm from the wretched provinces and tributaries. 
Such a course is not to be mentioned without horror. Again, 
every mechanical help to.human labour must, in the first instance, 
dimimish the demand for labour, by enabling uine to do the work 
of ten; or nine hours work do as much as ten. As we cannot 
doubt such helps will be continually devised, we might look to 
them as a conceivable mode of lightening the burdens of our 
drudges. But the facts of the case are lamentably against the 
probability of such a result. England, by the immense improve- 
ments of all kinds of helps to human labour, from the spade to 
the steam engine, has acquired a power equivalent to many umes 
her population, supposing them unfurnished with these helps. 
But the necessity of unmitigated toil still remains, nay, rather 
increases. 

_ There is a great deal of leisure time, but the misfortune is that 
it does not seem rightly distributed. The changes of society 
seem to produce more and more leisure, till it lies in heaps and 
runs to waste, and becomes a burden in the hands of its posses- 
sors, while they who want a little have none. It is like wealth 
of it too there is an immeasurable quantity. ‘The nation is 
Wealthy as a whole; but of the individuals who compose the nation 
the greater part are miserably poor, What a dreary length of 
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spare time is there in the hands of gentlemen of independent 
ee What accumulations of leisure at the watering places! 
‘hat deserts, what miserable morasses of vacation are there at the 
west end of the metropolis! ‘Think of the club-houses! Look 
to all that enormous quantity and length of street; and consider 
the thousands who rise in the morning, knowing, indeed, for t 
know it too well, whence they are to get their bread for the day, 
and their bed for the night, but with scarcely an idea how they 
are to dispose of their time, how or where to exist till dinner, how 
to pass the long evening in consciousness, but not in misery. If 
some Joseph Hone could procure a return of all those unhappy 
persons, and of the probable quantity of spare time before each of 
them, what an eternity of ennui would the sum total amount to! 
It would as far exceed all probability of useful and agreeable 
expenditure, as the national debt does all human prospect of real 
and honourable repayment. But though England has plenty of 
time, and seems likely to produce the article in still increasing 
abundance ; yet comparatively few out of the five-and-twenty 
millions have a fair share of the national stock. The mass are 
beggars of time, picking up odd minutes, thinking a spare hour 
or two an endless feast, and so overpowered by a whole day, when 
they get one, that they dont know what to do with it ;—all, that a 
few may be surfeited with leisure. Yet the abundance seems, 
after all, to produce more misery than the want. Having nothing 
to do is the greatest of all labours. The blameless son of Glaucus 
went through many trials and came out triumphant, but sank 
under this last. He killed the Chimera, the Solymi, the Ama- 
zons, and an army of Lycians, but could not kill time. When 
the king of Lycia gave him his daughter, with a large estate, 
oliveyard, and vineyard, and arable land, he accomplished unwit- 
tingly what he had long tried unsuccessfully; for, as soon as 
Bellerophon had been turned into an independent gentleman i 
easy circumstances, with nothing to do, he was hipped aud became 
a misanthrope, “ roaming over the plain alone, consuming his ow 
mind, and shunning the path of men.” 
Most curious is it to see how the labouring class values time. 
Time with them is indeed money. Life to them is a wilderness 
so many days’ journey across. There are few labourers in any 
department of industry who have not at their fingers’ ends all the 
days, half and quarter days, which they have lost by unwished-for 
leisure, by want of work or other hindrances during the last 
year. This is the secret of the jealous fury with which the mul- 
titude surrounded the parliament-house at the alteration of the 
style, and demanded back the eleven days of which the legisla- 
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ture had defrauded them. They thought it a wanton waste of 
time. 


Let us not, however, be understood to say that the employing . 


of the community do directly and willingly deprive the em- 
ployed of rest and recreation. The employed themselves are as 
much to blame for it as their employers. Covetousness and 
competition affect the minds of both; and we may add that both 
are equally liable to mistaken prejudices and mistaken reasoning, 
Go into a country village and propose holidays; you will find 
some of your chief objectors among the labourers; and that 
not merely from considerations of gain and loss, but also from 
a fear of vicious excesses, and of the kind of men who are 
likely to give a tone to the amusements of the day. The 
objection will be all the weightier, from the circumstance that 
the objectors will probably be in many respects the most re- 
spectable men in the village. Some will be influenced by their 
religious views; they cannot conceive a holiday which is not 
actually, if not essentially, irreligious. Theirs is, of course, only 
an erroneous induction, because formed on the narrow basis of 
the existing and a few past generations. Again, there are many 
minds naturally grave, saturnine, and reserved, which feel a 
kind of antipathy to the lighter and more cheerful class of amuse- 
ments. Many are compelled, even against their will, by an 
inborn severity, to meet laughter with downcast looks, to fall into 
melancholy musings at the sound of the pipe and the viol, to with- 
draw.from the crowd, and take no part in games, or in any popu- 
lar proceeding, however unseasonable their refusal, or rather their 
invincible repugnance, may happen to be; at ever so early an age 
they are black sheep in the midst of their brighter and perhaps 
more lamb-like compeers; they sit grave as a jury at a festive 
entertainment; they march about like special constables at a fair, 
and go down the middle in a country dance as if they were on 
their way to the gallows. Now the objections of such people 
are at the same time respectable and inapplicable to the ques- 
tion; because founded in natural distinctions, which ye to be 
considered, yet not made a rule for all. Look at a family ; look 
ata school. Some have not it in them to play; yet what would 
become of all the rest, what evil weeds would spring up, what 
miserable habits, what vices of idleness, what dull and secret 
growths of sin, what self-devouring anger, what corroding sullen- 
bess, what festering imaginations, what torpid stupidity, if a whole 
family or a school, otherwise ever so carefully tended, were pre- 
cluded from innocent recreations? Far better is it that the grave 
should be occasionally put out of countenance, and be exposed 
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to manifold annoyances, rather than make their austerity an iron 
rule to straighten and weigh down the salient outbreaks of livelier 
wits. ‘The two classes may be mutually beneficial, and should 
not rashly part company, or attempt, either, an undue prepon- 
derance. Mirth may be chastened, and sophronized by the pre. 
sence of gravity; gravity may be led out of itself, and made more 
sympathetic by the smiles of mirth, and by being obliged, against 
the grain, to be a member of society. Tt is true that, as we lately 
saw it expressed in a circular from the Stanley Grove Traini 
School, there is a certain seriousness which is observed to be the 
uniform precursor in youth of excellence im after life ; but, as the 
circular goes on to say, that seriousness Is not one which excludes 
cheerfulness. Many people have too good reason to lament that 
they did not oftener accept the imvitations and fall in with the 
mode of their school-day compamions ; they feel that they might 
thus have been spared great imeconventences and perhaps great 
sins; they might have been kinder, more loving, more cheerfal 
and accessible, and perhaps more content and acquiescing ; they 
might have been delivered from suspicion, haughtiness, contempt, 
and misanthropy; they might have crushed or never known the 
idols of a corrupted imagination, of covetousness, ambition, egpy, 
malice and pride. We apprehend that very few whom the bent 
of their natures kept aloof from the cricket ground, or the still 
liveher contest of youthful wit and raillery, are not conscious of 
some detriment, great or small, arising out of that banishment, 
however right and necessary under the circumstances it may have 
been. We think then that even if all the wiseheads of the village 
are averse to holidays and holiday pastimes, their testimony ts not 
quite conclusive, though it should be a serious reason for caution. 
lt may be that they would have been themselves rather humanized, 
and would not have been quite so selfishly and unprofitably wise, 
if they had mixed a little more holiday into their temperament; 
and their light-hearted neighbours might also have received a 
proportionate benefit. 
Now the English are unquestionably a grave nation ; there 's 
no denying 1; I ts ridiculous to expect them to frisk and frolic 
like the Italian or the Portuguese, neither is it at all to be de- 
sired. But if this national distinction be urged against Lord 
John Manners’s plea, we venture to ask, is it usually considered 
good educational philosophy to exaggerate accidental peculiart- 
es of character by systematic traming? If a child or a nation Is 
somewhat grave, or gravish, or inclined to gravity, is it therefore 
to have its tendencies designedly encouraged, and to be grow? 
ito a monster of gravity, like a monstrously fat ox, or an enor- 
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mously large turnip? We might as well say that spirits naturally 
too buoyant and excitable are therefore not to be sobered. 
Surely it is the province of education rather to counteract exces- 
sive tendencies, than to be always adding fire to fire, and water to 
water. ‘The Frenchman is scandalized at our severity and dul- 
ness, and we, In return, despise his vivacity. Providence intends 
that each should learn from the other, and give and take of their 
redundancies. ‘The English are capable of lighter employments 
than weaving and ploughing, and, as is sufficiently clear from 
the example of the wealthier classes, can occasionally be relieved 
from drudgery, without rushing into licentiousness. 

“Your holidays will be spent at the public-house.” ‘This 
cannot be the true and only answer. ‘The labouring portion of 
the community are not so irremediably and hopelessly bad, so 
incomparably worse than ‘ their betters,” as to be utterly inca- 
pable of spending a few days of leisure like Christians and rea- 
sonable beings. ‘True, they are helpless and aimless enough. 
It is, we grant, the most lamentable and the most self-condemna- 
tory feature of servitude, that it renders men, to some extent, 
incapable of liberty. Freedom becomes only another name for 
rebellion or riot. People who never have to choose for them- 
selves what they are next to do, will be at a loss when the choice 
is offered them. They will be like the animal released from the 
yoke or the shaits, and which proceeds to wander it knows not 
whither. But if the poor know not how to spend their time, 
whose fault is it? Who claim to be the directors of public 
morals and taste? Those very persons who make this complaint 
ofthe poor. Every man who says the operative has no resource 
but the public-house, in the first place says not true; and in the 
second place,is bound to do all that in him lies, to the best of his 
light and power, to implant higher tastes, and provide material 
for their exercise and satisfaction. Men should act as well as 
talk; and every man who talks, professes thereby his power of 
action; but the worst and most unprofitable of all talks is that 
which spends itself in mere general ceusures and indefinite com- 
plaints, 

There are many foundations for the distribution of small sums 
at Christmas and other seasons. A few days since a member got 
up in the House of Commons, and suggested that, as these doles 
Were usually spent in drinking, it would be advisable to confiscate 
the foundations, and apply the money to educational purposes. 
It would of course be quite as just and reasonable to confiscate 
the honourable gentleman's own property with the like view, 
We are sorry to see so prevalent a disposition to seize every thing 
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for teaching and preachmg. Nothing ts more untrue than these 
general calumnies. ‘There are a few men in every village, and of 
course a good many more men mn every town (for what is Man. 
chester but an aggregate of five hundred Dorset villages ?), who 
are more or less Irkely to abuse the means of enjoyment ; and but 
one or two ina village, much more a few hundreds in a large town, 
will be enough to bring an ili-name on popular festivities.  Batit 
1s wholly contrary to our experience that such benefactions are so 
perverted. Indeed, one of the most blessed and most effective 
foundations we know ts a small rent-charge “devoted to God,” 
as it is expressed m the church tablet, and distributed, three. 
fourths to the maintenance of a village school, and the remainder 
to a Christmas dinner for every poor family in the parish. Never 
was so small a sum so welcome, and, we may add, never so little 
abused as the bast. 

“ Bui,” say these long-headed gentlemen, “a feast is only a 
feasi, on the most favourable supposition; and even if wife and 
children come in for their share, if the day ts spent m nothing 
worse than idleness, and the stimulant portion of the banquet 
does nol preponderate unduly over the solid food, yet 1 1s soon 
over and no one is the better for it. The time and the money are 
thrown away. Why not rather give what you have to give to- 
wards the permanent improvement of the poor man's condition: 
Instead of a few davs of surfeit and senseless merriment, try to 
diffuse an even cheerfulness over the whole surface of the drear 
year.” Nothing can be more contrary to the trae philosophy ol 
human nature. A few holidays, be they ever so far between, 
stand m far more stead than a monotonous tenor of well doing, 
though the latter may involve a greater sum total of rest from toil, 
and the othe Ingredrents of temporal bliss. The mind loves 4 
few bright spots better than a uniform flickermg. Who would 
not rather sec a mere patch of blue sky, though all else were 
beset with thickest gloom, than one unbroken hemisphere ©! 
cloud-refracted light’? A few bright davs gild the year, ‘as the 
sun gilds the mountainous horizon, as the human eye lightens the 
whole countenance, as the skilful painter with a few glowing 
tints imparts a living and a heavenly reality to the long-laboured 
vet hitherto lifeless. canvass. The mind requires something to 
look forward to, something to look back upon, something to feed 
the fancy as well as the present sense. It is soon palled with 
what it enjoys. Its greatest present happiness is to grasp nothing, 
but fee! itself on the way for all things. It loves what is rare and 
transcendani, because that seems a step to heaven. An hour 0! 
two of universal cheer, smilimg faces on al! sides, numberless Te 
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itions, long looked-for meetings, bright colours, age disport- 
ing itself like youth, the momentary oblivion of all this world’s 
iardness—these have a meaning beyond themselves; they are a 
foretaste of heaven. ‘This has ever been the secret charm in 
what else were only dust and ashes. Weak man aspires to 
heaven, and humbly, yet perchance not altogether untruly, decks 
out a fancied semblance with a few earthly toys. ‘This gave 
meaning and dignity to the games of the ancient heathen, so that 
even an apostle, and one who had had a glimpse of heaven, could 
draw from them the similitudes of a heavenly race, and a heavenly 
conflict, and a heavenly prize. When Virgil would pourtray his 
Elysium, he described an ordinary human festivity, His actual 
materials are no more than those of a village wake; so he thinks 
itnecessary to surround them with a larger air, and a purple light, 
and to assign them a sun and constellations of their own. What 
is this but a holiday sun ! 

The sacred festivities of heathen antiquity were connected with 
all that was deep and beautiful in their philosophy and their 
poetry. ‘There is a holiday hue over the whole of the Greek ana 
most of the Roman literature. ‘The awful ‘Lragedy, that never- 
ending drama of Divine Providence, in its earliest and its latest 
stage, was the amusement of a holiday population. ‘Lhe sub- 
limest of lyric poets offended no taste or feeling of his age, when 
he exalted to more than human honours the triumphant pugilist 
or charioteer, and made their song of victory im fact a song of 
heaven. We find the best and the wisest diligently frequenting 
the games, and giving it as their deliberate opinion that these 
celebrities were the most splendid things of earth, the brightest 
boons from heaven to man. Herodotus’ “ Nine Muses,” the 
first and most interesting of histories, were only a series of holiday 
tales. Cities reckoned im rank according to the number and 
beauty of their festivals, which were supposed to have connection 
with the national character and fortunes. Philosophers, after wit- 
fessing, with the gravest interest, spectacles that could have in 

selves but very little elegance or curiosity, sat down in their 
holiday attire, and with a certain holiday exuberance of genius, to 
discuss the highest themes of virtue, justice, and purity, and to 
build the most heavenly visions of human polity. The Greek 
citizen, indeed, seems almost to have lived a life of holiday; poor 
and wretched as he often was, portionless, friendless, and abso- 
lutely homeless, with scarce as much shelter to retire to when 


night closed in as the wild animals of the desert, he was still great 


and happy. ‘The temples, the porticoes, and the theatres were 
his home. There he was greater than king or conqueror; there 
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he felt all the world besides to be rude and slavish. His city 
could not boast its vast lines of private mansions, replete with 
every preparation for domestic elegance and comfort, but it was 
one grand establishment, which cheaply provided on the most 
economic, that is the most social principle, for the gratification of 
the higher tastes of the many. 

Of bright things a very little will go far. ‘They address the 
higher faculties, and leave lasting impressions. The thing is 
transient, but the idea is imperishable. An hour’s, perhaps a 
minute’s, vision of the glories of heaven, made the prophet, or the 
apostle, another man; while the bare account of it arrests the 
gaze of ages. ‘The whole Christian world, with one consent, 
dwells and feeds upon the image. It is so with earthly things, 
Rareness and transience are no hindrance to the effect. Any 
splendid idea, an aweful conflagration, a beautiful landscape, a 
battle, a display of fireworks, a brilliant sunset, or a great national 
solemnity, once seen, nay, once described, is never forgotten. It 
becomes ever present. ‘The most ordinary things are enhanced 
by being suggestive of the greatest things. ‘The idea once im- 
planted and made part of the man, a very small matter will recall 
it. ‘The same may be said of many supposed inequalities, and 
of many apparently unjust or unreasonable accumulations of the 
gifts of Providence. Small things rejoice in the light of the 
greater. Great things create the prestige, of which the smallest 
things in the same kind enjoy a share far beyond their own pro- 
portion, Individual instances, the mere details of human society 
and human existence, are but a /ittera scripta in themselves—a 
dead letter; the human mind, the existing world of thought and 
feeling, give these barren facts life and meaning: imagination 
swells the most dwarfish and abortive things into fulness and per- 
fection: all the different orders of things, wealth and poverty, 
power and weakness, rank and humbleness, age and youth, cul- 
tivation and simplicity, the prizes of manly ambition and the 
toys of childhood, transporting extacies and momentary con- 
solations, present helps and abiding securities, and all else of 
which more and less may be said, are little more than so many 
different characters, in which the same great ideas are written, 
and the same feelings conveyed: though the text be ever so meaa 
and ungraceful, and the page appear, to an uninstructed eye, 
ever so dull and forbidding, he who can once read, pierces without 
thought or effort through the text as through an unobstructed 
opening, and sees only the truths, or semblances of truths, be- 
yond. 


Take a familiar illustration. We all say that a poor man’s 
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house is his castle; his little garden, with its scanty border of 
stocks and carnations, is to him as a spacious pleasure ground, 
and Italian parterre ; his two or three flower-pots in his window 
are his observatory ; he enjoys his Sunday evening walk with his . 
wife and children as much as the nobleman does his twenty miles 
of drive through belts and park pailings; his humble village 
church has the dignity of a cathedral; and so through every cir- 
cumstance of his condition. ‘The greatness of the material object 
has little, we might say, nothing, to do with the idea, so as the 
idea once exists in the mind ready and prompt of recall. In fact, 
all these things are equal to an Infinite Being, if they are not 
rather the same. What, if the enlarged intelligence of man’s 
glorified nature should show him that the humblest village altar 
is indeed one and the same with the most gorgeous of the million 
altars of Christendom, one and the same with them all, one and 
the same with that Table, whereat the words “ This do” first 
were uttered. 

It is a very poor economy, to aim at a certain monotonous tenor 
of happiness, Provide great days for the people, and their little 
days will grow into great ones by their affinity and resemblance 
to the greater. The great days will diffuse their influence through- 
out the year. Every memorial of those days, the most trifling 
memento, and the most subsidiary and casual preparation for 
them, will be as a sacramental token, conveying festive virtue to 
the dreariest scene in the cottager’s year. The poor man’s lot will 
just afford, that, for a few days in the year, he can be as great, and 
as happy, and as much his own master, as the grandest gentleman 
in the land. The economist would have you fritter away his 
holiday into an ounce more “ solid food” per diem for the ensuing 
quarter. He tells you “ a holiday is only a dream.” But what 
else is human life? He tells you that ‘‘ a holiday only gives a 
man a distaste for his ordinary existence.” And ought we to be 
entirely satisfied with the life that is? May not a holiday do 
some good by this very effect, which it is likely enough to have 
on many minds, namely, its suggesting a brighter sphere. We 
mean, of course, holidays that have more than the name of holi- 
hess; for it is as little necessary that festivity should be without 
religion, as that religion should be without festivity. ‘The soul of 
the Psalmist longed after God, and he anxiously asked, when he 
should appear before His presence, for he remembered his going 
with the multitude to the house of God, “ in the voice of praise 
and thanksgiving, among such as keep holiday.” 

The popular holidays of this age are in general mere days of rest 
and amusement, whether they be days to which the Church has 
NO. LXVI.—APR, 1843. GG 
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given a religious character or not. The religious character, where 
it has existed, is often forgotten, Many village wakes are, in 
fact, feasts of consecration, though the rustics never heard of such 
a feast, and there is nobody to tell them. But look to our town 
holidays, our annual fairs, and our races. They are utterly irre- 
ligious. Such a thing was never heard of in pogan antiquity, as 
a day of recreation, without its sacred rites. ‘The very rabble of 
Greece, not to speak of sages and poets, would have fled from a 
city where such things were wont to be practised. ‘They would 
have expected one such day to entail an inexpiable pollution. 
Now, if man is naturally so constituted, that religion is as neces- 
sary for social order, as for his progress towards heaven,—if man 
cannot neglect his soul without hurting his body, and cannot neg- 
lect the Church, and be true to the State,—then we cannot be 
surprised to find that the prevailing feature of our modern holi- 
days to be folly, riot, and licentiousness. As they are, they are 
self-condemned. But what is the remedy? Not to do away 
with them entirely; for the people must and will have holidays, 
and if legislation should check them ever so much, the force of 
popular will and custom would still gain the day. The remedy, 
surely, is to restore the religious character of national or other 
public holidays. 

Indeed though the term national holidays is rather suspicious, 
it is the holidays of the Church that Lord Johu Manners wishes 
to restore. Of course national deliverances and other blessings 
should be thus commemorated; but the bulk of a Christian 
people's holidays ought to be a commemoration of the blessings 
which they enjoy as Christians, as members of Holy Church. 
So much is obviously due to the infinitely preponderating claim 
of things heavenly over things earthly, eternity over time. We 
should view with the greatest fear and repuguance any attempt to 
restore days of recreation without religion. Christ having once 
founded His Church on this earth, its faith and its obedience are 
the only safe and true foundation of public acts of joy. This 
salt must season the festival, or it will, as heretofore, pass rapidly 
into corruption. Any intelligent man, who with his eyes open 
wishes for public days of mere rest and amusement, must be at 
heart an unbeliever or something worse. The Socialist and the 
Chartist wishes for this. He sees that such customs would be 
effectually destructive both of law, in any real sense of that term, 
and of religion, ‘There could not be a greater national injury, 
and greater positive sin, than a public rejoicing without God, and 
God humbly, openly, and obediently acknowledged. Innocent 
joy is a foretaste of heaven. Itis an allurement in that direction 
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where fulness of joy is reserved for the Church triumphant. 
Therefore joy and the Christian’s faith should never be separated. 
It is a sacred partnership, whose rights, as we wish for every pos- 
sible help towards heaven, we should ever jealously guard. 

The religious rite is necessary, first, from the general consider- 
ation, that, in the pale of the Church, there should be nothing 
of importance done without regard to the ends for which the 
Church was founded. Her blessings, that is, the blessings of 
which she is the appointed channel, cannot be safely despised. 
Then, public festivity is, and ever must be, a season of danger to 
the bodies and souls of Christians. All are apt to be drawn off 
their guard by whatever for the moment gilds and disguises this 
transitory and miserable state of being. Cheerfulness is apt to 
be too unreserved and free of access. High spirits are unsus- 
picious, and good nature is very affable and liable to be deceived. 
So the special favour and protection of heaven, special grace to 
prevent and follow us, should be sought for this, as for every 
spiritual trial. The religious rite, and indeed a religious cha- 
racter pervading the whole day, is also necessary, for the sake of 
its effect on the choice of the amusements, and the whole manner 
in which the day is spent. When no other supremacy is recog- 
nized, Satan himself is likely enough to be chosen master of the 
ceremonies. It is necessary, too, in order to abash and drive into 
obscurity, if not into decorum, those licentious spirits, who are to 
be found every where, and who are more easily coerced than won. 
When there is no such check, it is as if the caged wild beasts were 
let loose to follow at will their savage instincts. Again, it is ne- 
cessary in order to sanctify and perfect the cheerfulness of the 
Christian. As the matter now stands in this country, the Chris- 
tian is oftener depressed than exhilarated by the scene of rejoicing, 
even though its circumstances may be of a highly rational and 
graceful order. He is ill at ease, and feels a want of something. 
A higher craving all the time is unsatisfied. He looks on to the 
end of all the things before him, and when they have not been 
laid hold of and swayed towards heaven by the master-mind of the 
Church, he is tormented by the reflection, that the end of all these 
things is death. Short lived pleasures, blind self-deceivers they 
all must seem to him. Can we be surprised that the severe and 
~ Scrupulous party in the Church should involve all holidays in one 
condemnation, and think their religious pretence, if it survives, 
only an aggravation of the evil, because a profanation added to 
license ? 

Notwithstanding the copiousness of our extracts, we are 
tempted to borrow for our remarks Lord John Manners’ con- 
cluding sentence. 
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“| have thus endeavoured, after removing objections that might pre- 
viously urged against it, to touch upon, rather than develope, some of 
the advantages reasonably to be expected from a recurrence to the ob- 
servance of holy days: but I will not dismiss the subject without statin 
my sincere conviction, that, over and above all these, we might look for 
the blessing attached to every nation that humbly and faithfully obeys 
the behests of God’s Church. In this case, as in almost all other 
cases, there is no need for striking out a new path; the old one, that 
leads over the village green to the church door, is patent: our fore- 
fathers, that are at rest in the churchyard, used, in merrier or sterner 
days than ours, to frequent it—we have but to dothe same. The wisest 
earthly policy that | know of is that which brings earth nearest to 
heaven, and that is to be found only in obeying the Church and ob- 
serving her ordinances ; and if, as in this matter of holy days, the tem- 
wee and eternal welfare of the poor are equally promoted by her 

eavenly wisdom, what marvel? How great rather should be our sor- 
rowful surprise, that, in spite of all our boasted enlightenment and libe- 
rality, we have despised the modest wisdom of old days, and are strug- 
gling in the hel saeco of overgrown wealth and empty novelties ; 
while all along the Church is witnessing to a purer and better age, and 
bringing us, if so be the whirl of money-making has not deadened our 
hearing, by many a right and rubric, to listen to her gentle voice, and 
restore the poor and labouring population of England to her beneficent 
and venerable sway! She it is, and she only, that can knit together in 
the sanctifying bands of Christian joy and sorrow, of Christian fast and 
festival, the high and low, the rich and poor;—she it is, and she only, 
that can bless the enduring toil of the husbandman or the craft of the 
mechanic, on earth, with glimpses of heaven. It was the Church that, 
in ruder but more humble times than these, arrested the sword of war 
by her blessed truce of God—it was the Church that then was the de- 
fence of the poor and the weak against the rich and the strong—it was 
the Church, in later days, that struggled for, and lost for the time in 
falling, the innocent mirth and recreations of the people—and it is the 
Church now that will restore to us, if we will accept the gift, through 
‘her own appointed means and channels of grace,” the frankness and 
good bumour, the strength and the glory of the old English character. 

** Shall we observe the boly days of the Church ? 


** The Feast of St. Andrew, 1842. 
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Art. V.—Sermons on Various Occasions; with Three Charges to 
the Clergy of his Diocese. By the Right Rev. George Wash- 

ington D.D. LL. D., Bishop of New Jersey, and 
Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington. London: Riving- 
tons. 1848S. 


Tue last few years have seen a very remarkable change in the re- 
ligious communications between England and her far-off western 
daughter. The most prominent names in our import list were 
till lately Dwight, and Edwards, and Channing. ‘There were 
also numerous translations from German rationalist and senti- 
mental writers, which had crept into the States through the Anglo- 
German part of the population, and seemed to find a congenial 
home there, whence, with various success, they re-crossed the At- 
lantic to the British shores. Within the memory of childhood— 
so transitory is all human glory—a desperate attempt was made 
to naturalize Jacob Abbot in the English closet, and schoolroom, 
and nursery; nay, even in the English pulpit. For a few brief 
seasons Jacob Abbot was every thing; sects, and the Church as 
well, vied which could do him most honour. Jacob Abbot was 
on every table, and in almost every hand. Many benevolent 
people felt that all the trouble of selecting good books for pre- 
sentation to interesting young friends was at an end, and they 
need for the future do nothing but go about distributing the 
“ Young Christian” till the day of their death, or till the world 
would absorb no more, when the only change would be from the 
“ Young Christian” to the “Corner Stone.” A most amiable 
young friend: gave us the former, in the hope of effecting an im- 
mediate conversion. We read it. Happily however we had, ere 
that crisis of our fate, seen somewhere a severer grace, something 
more like heaven and eternity, and though there certainly was a 
sickly sort of sweetness in the volume, yet with the very first gale 
there came also a scent from the grave, the not to be mistaken 
odour of corruption and death. Sleek and silky and affectionate 
as was the volume, fraught with little ingenuities, and winning 
little familiarities, yet there was this rather serious and funda- 
. mental objection, which had somehow escaped the notice of its 
admirers ;—the book was Jacob Abbot, all Jacob Abbot, and 
nothing but Jacob Abbot. As Mormonism is Joseph Smith, 
so was the “ Young Christian” Jacob Abbot, and nothing else. 
Jacob Abbot himself, with his warm heart, his captivated ways, 
and his interesting store of fictions, was in fact the hero of 
the tale. Nameless and viewless, yet he seemed to be perpetu- 
ally pulling the strings, so that after you had been urged to 
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contemplate yourself, by a very easy transition you immedi- 
ately reverted to him. Now there is happily a very strong tradi- 
tionary feeling in English Churchmen, which urges them to look 
out of self to something external and above, and not to suffer any 
chance pretender to interfere with the affairs of one’s soul, espe- 
cially if there be something fawning and gossiping m his manner 
and talk. ‘Through some such indescribable prejudice we were 
proof against the fascinations, which thousands then delighted to 
own, and even now many more own, than would be willing to 
confess, However, after a time, some one ventured to hint that 
unless the creed of the Catholic Church was an invention of man, 
and its most awful and important article a blasphemous impo- 
sition, then, as_ the inevitable alternative, Jacob Abbot was a 
blasphemer and an unbeliever; so that, as often has happened 
before, we had to choose between Jacob Abbot and the Church. 
Well, he passed away, and we are inclined to think this will be 
found in the end to have been the last great reaction of American 
heresy on the English Church; for now times are strangely 
altered, 

True, there has been for a long time, even long before all this 
was going on, an indefinite yearning towards the older and more 
awful or more generous part of England and English character. 
Washington Irving’s book was a piece of loyalty to the mother 
country, and a beautiful foretaste and prediction of returning loyalty 
to the mother Church. It showed the mother's instinct in the 
daughter, breaking out in spite of the unhappy estrangement of her 
position. Everybody also knows the annual, and for some time 
annually increasing, stream of American pilgrims to our universities 
and cathedrals, and other places of historical and religious interest. 
Pilgrims they are in spite of themselves, for they exhibit a strange 
conflict between the reverential and the rational part of men. 
Their outward man is well reasoned and systematic enough, built 
on the most approved principles of philosophy; their walk ts 
stately, as though they were conscious of marching im the very 
foremost rank of human intelligence ; their eye is calm, but very 
calculating ; they are silent except to declare the praises of their 
commonwealth, Nota few have personally addressed us in the 
bright precincts of Alma Mater, and asked for the Bodleian, o1 
the schools, and especially the Divinity School, apparently under 
no slight misapprehension as to the kind of work they would there 
tind going on. It struck us they felt a horrible sort of interest, 
an unaccountable monomania to witness that celebrated process 
of forging the chains of antiquity, and riveting them on the 
youthful understanding. Perhaps they pictured some vast intel- 
lectual smithy, like Vulcan’s workshop, where they should find 
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huge Cyclops in cap and gown wielding visible pondera verborum, 
forming into antique pattern the glowing element of thinking man, 
and adding ever and anon the blasts of theological fury, the 
burning ardour of rhetoric, and the venom of party strife to 
the execrable composition, Strange that they should so love 
what they so fear, and so reverence what they so condemn, An 
unconscious sympathy has drawn them thither, and once within 
the sphere of that fatal attraction, it seems as if, like ships drawn 
to the fabled magnet isle, every nail and bolt was drawn out of 
their frames, and they fell to pieces before the object of their ad- 
miration and horror, ‘The American comes over with lists and 
measurements, his square miles of territory, his lakes, his rivers, 
his rising towns, his steamboats, his naval and military resources, 
and a good deal more, yet feels a want of something, which length 
and breadth, and sum totals, however surprising, can never supply, 
What are primeval forests to ancient cities aud churches? What 
is the Mississippi to the mighty stream of history? There is that 
in our cathedrals, nay, even inthe simplest village church, which 
rebukes national arrogance, and makes the wanderer feel, after 
all, more really at home in them than in the Hall of Congress, 

We might add numerous proofs of a decided though very inde- 
finite leanmmg to antique usage, even on the very soil of new born 
dependence, It is well known that the passion for armorial 
bearings is indulged across the Atlantic to a very great extent, and 
with many laughable results. Nay, Washington himself bore 
arms. In a secluded village in Northamptonshire, is a small 
manor-house attached to one of the four or five subordinate manors 
into which the parish is divided ; in one of the windows are a few 
bits of painted glass, and on the wall of the dairy is a little 
carving; when the hero of American independence was at the 
height of his glory, the Herald’s College, at his request, sent a 
oe to examine those relics, and from them the arms of 

‘ashington are derived, 

However, it could not be expected that either the Americans or 
any other people would rest content with such a miserable shadow 
of antiquity ; we have now better things to tell of —a consummation 
which such men as George Herbert and Nicholas Ferrars pro- 
phesied of and laboured for, but which since their day has aneey 
till now been within the widest range of probability,—the Chure 
prospering in English America, and affording substantial as- 
sistance to the cause of truth in the mother country, 

Who could have dreamt a century since that there would be 
published in London a volume of excellent sermons, peculiarly 
calculated to serve the Church of England at no ordinary crisis 
against the dissenter, the latitudinarian, and the fanatic, and 
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showing a special love and reverence for the Church of England, 
from the pen of an American bishop. It would have been pro- 
nounced impossible ; and certainly the events of the subsequent 
half century did not apparently tend to make it more likely. 

Indeed it is remarkable that up to this time there has been 
scarcely any communication between either the English and 
American churches as churches, or English and American church- 
men as churchmen; and it is a fact which cannot be disputed, 
let people deal with it as they please, that this new awakening of 
old sympathies is exactly contemporaneous with an evident in- 
crease of life and strength and Catholic feeling on both sides of 
the ocean. Thus we may see, that those views which friends 
and foes agree to call Catholic, are really the road to unity, and 
that under the most unfavourable circumstances. Of course we 
cannot but be aware that there is a conflicting leaven there as well 
as here; but nobody would say that the spread and success of 
that leaven is the characteristic of the present crisis, in which the 
unity of the churches has been so much forwarded. Nobody can 
close his eyes to the obvious and close relation of these several 
facts, the new vigour and extension of the American Church, its 
new zeal after primitive truth,—the like phenomena amongst us, 
—and the drawing closer the bonds of union between the two 

arties. ‘They form one whole, as the stars in a constellation. 
k only at the plainest features of the case. The unity of 
the two Churches is no longer a spiritual though invisible truth; 
no longer merely an object of faith, or a pious expectation, or a 
mere probability, It is impressed at last on the brazen tablets 
of the legislature itself, and there ‘can only be one opinion as to 
the persons and events which, either here or there, have chiefly 
and most obviously led to this result. 

To the amiable and excellent prelate whose name we have ven- 
tured to prefix to these remarks, we are perhaps more indebted 
than to any other man for this happy change, as far as the Ame- 
rican Church is concerned. His name had long been known and 
cherished as an honoured instrument of Catholic approximation, 
if we may use the word, before it was selected recently as 
worthy pledge of actual union, and he became the first Bishop of 
the United States who ministered in an Englishchurch. It is no 
small praise to have done so much for Catholic Truth under 
such adverse circumstances, and no small honour to have been 
the first to illustrate and unite as it were before the eyes of men 
the great principle of the oneness of the episcopate ;—that one 
throne, that one shepherd sceptre, that one voice of love and 
authority, which oceans, and still wider and more furious eumi- 
ties and jealousies, cannot separate and distinguish, but which 
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after the most violent, and even the most inveterate disruptions, 
seem continually to return into one. , 

It is impossible to estimate the real worth and significance of 
such a volume as that before us, and the circumstances with which 
it is historically connected, without taking into account the enor- 
mous difficulties which the daughter, or rather sister, Church has 
had to encounter. The volume proves that Catholicism is not a 
mere dream ; that in it consists the peculiar strength of the two. 
Churches ; that the English Church would stand and flourish, 
most probably far more than it has flourished before, even if all 
its temporal aids were withdrawn, for we see suchis the case with. 
the American Church. It proves this. Now for the difficul- 
ties overcome which give weight to that proof, and which would 
make even a little tell a great deal in the way of proof. 

Within the memory of all the older amongst it, it was held al- 
most treasonable to profess in the States the religion of the 
mother country. The profession entailed suspicion and serious 
inconvenience. ‘The Church was looked on as little more than 
an ornamental, or rather a disgraceful appendage of tyranny, and 
even an instrument of temporal and spiritual subjugation. A 
war, the most cruel and exasperating of all wars, raged be- 
tween the two people, conducted with circumstances which it is 
impossible to forget, and by no means easy to forgive. Still 
more recently, not more than thirty years since, that war was 
renewed, and for a short time carried on with the fury of the first 
war. Well do we remember seeing vessels loaded with cannon 
shot, and being not a little awestruck at the heavy sound of the 
balls rolling along the planks and dropping one by one into the 
hold. ‘That.shot was designed for the slaughter of our own kin- 
dred, the Americans; and it is painful to reflect that the particu- 
lar point at issue they were sent to maintain or decide has not 
yet been settled. The American Church started not merely 
under suspicion, which was bad enough, but with every right to 
the worst possible opinion of the mother Church. England had 
from policy, if a course so absurd and wicked deserves not rather 
to be called madness, kept down, stifled, crushed the Church in 
her colony. She had denied millions of her own offspring the 
rites of the Church, thinking Christian privileges dangerous to 
civil subjection. When, therefore, the independence of the 
States seemed finally to close the connection, we parted as 
an unnatural mother might part with an outcast daughter, 
without a single claim to filial gratitude or love. Again; it 
must be confessed, that though the polity of the Church does 
not really either clash or agree with any earthly soe and it 
can adapt itself to all human circumstances, still the traditional 
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idea of the English Church in America was most uncongenial 
with the particular form of government very naturally adopted at 
the declaration of independence. Again, at that crisis, and for 
some time after, whereas all the Sects were complete and self- 
sufficient in all things according to their view of what was neces- 
sary to a Christian Congregation, the Church alone was mani- 
festly and confessedly incomplete, and without head and govern. 
ment. Again, in so great a shock, and in such a moment of 
feebleness, and almost despair, it was found impossible to subsist 
without consultation at a time when consultation was most danger. 
ous, and there was not strength to resist unadvised compromises. 
Again, painful as it is to see it, and to notice it, there Is a very 
plain growing asunder of the mind and language of the two 
peoples, Probably both are changing, each of course being com- 
paratively blind to its own change. It is distressing to find a 
foreign tone in the words and order of ideas, where one looks for 
perfect community. It is more to be felt than described, but 
there are perhaps no American writers who do not to some ex- 
tent part company, so to speak.’ It is not that one can distinctly 
recognize any nationality of thought or expression ; only it does 
not sound quite like home and ‘England. Thus one feels that 
sacred ideas are assembled and perhaps paraded, much as con- 
querors might im their triumph the spoils of a shrine which they 
reverenced, but did not fully understand; the allusions to our 
Charch will not always seem timely; the great names of our 
Church will be cited reverentially, but yet in rather unwonted 
alliances, rather off their usual bearings; the greater and the 
lesser lights will be strangely associated; things valuable and 
things essential will be spoken of in the same tone; perhaps on 
the whole the Church will be treated somewhat externally, or as 
an instrument which we might work to some purpose out of the 
Church, and in ourselves or in the world; and the commodities 
of the Church will be exhibited in a certain mercantile manner. 
All this, we fear, is inevitable. No man can escape the genias 
and tone of his nation. He must breathe its atmosphere both 
spiritual and material. National minds and national languages 
must be formed ; they have been formed ever since the Disper- 
sion, and are now formed im spite of the existence of a vast com- 
mon body of literature. The remedy is of course the use of @ 
common sacred literature as much as possible; a study of the 
sume great authorities and exemplars ; and drinking at the same 
fountam heads. This will stay and mitigate the ever growmg 
diversities of peoples and climes, which in process of time mast 
otherwise become almost utterly incommunicable. Now we 
think this is the greatest of all the difficulties we have mentioned 
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in the way of a Catholic union between the Churches of England 
and America: and the most encouraging feature of Bisho 
Poane’s sermons is, that they so far triumph over the difficulty 
as they do, that they are so English in tone and expression. ‘Ten 
rs since we heard a clergyman of taste and reading declare he 
could not read anything written by an American; there was 
always something, he knew not what, which he could not get 
over; it was not guite English. Now we have no manner of 
doubt that he could and would read Bishop Doane’s Sermons 


with the greatest pleasure, and moreover confess to receiving 
instruction from them. 


After the above remarks, the following passage from the Intro~ 
duction will, we are sure, be read with interest : 


“The present writer, from the moment that he set his foot, with the 
dear friend who bore him company, upon the shore of England, has never 
ceased to rejoice in this determination (viz. to accept the invitation of the 
Vicar of Leeds to assist at the consecration of his church): and while 
his heart shall own a pulse, it cannot cease to swell in grateful recollec- 
tion of the love, which welcomed him to every altar, and to every hearth, 
as an own brother, of the blood, and in the faith. Every where, his office 
of a Bishop was the passport to all hearts. Every where, the kindred of 
the blood and of the faith, which binds the nations and the churches 
both in one, was owned and marked by tearful eyes and quivering lips. 
Every where, the noble sentiment of the Archbishop of Canterbury, that 
‘the surest pledge of perpetual peace between the countries was to be 
found in their community of faith, and in the closeness of their eccle- 
siastical intercourse,’ was cheered, with an enthusiasm which wey 
beyond the power of words, how deeply and intensely to the English 
heart still clings the love of brethren and of kindred. Nothing ever so 
acceptable to Englishmen, as the assurance, always received with accla- 
mations which bore with them the whole fervent spirit, that the desire 
for peace and closest intercourse between the countries was perfectly 
reciprocal ; and that the true American, in its affections as in its descent, 
was still an English heart.” 


In a most excellent sermon, entitled “The Church of the Living 
God,” preached before a Prayer Book and Homily Society, is a 
age bearing on a subject which has created some uneasiness 

th here and in the States, viz. the title which the American 


Church was forced, we believe, to adopt in spite of English pre- 
cédent. 


“ Standing here, by the partial favour of a Society, whose avowed 
object is ‘to disseminate the peculiar principles and tenets of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church,’ I know not how I can better promote their 
views, or better discharge my duty, than by exhibiting and vindicating 
what, as Churchmen, we believe to be the truth on that important sub- 
ject. For why, brethren of the Society,—it is a question which, as 
Christians, and as bonest men, you must long since have asked your- 
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selves, and which I now put solemnly to your consciences, here, before 
God and this congregation — why are you thus associated, and what are 
the ‘ peculiar principles and tenets’ which you thus pledge yourselves to 
disseminate? Is it the perpetuation merely of the name of ‘ Protestant 
Episcopalian’ that constitutes your object, and your motive? Are the 
‘ principles and tenets,’ which you style ‘ peculiar,’ the ‘ principles’ of a 
party, or the ‘tenets’ of a sect—rending the body of Christ unnecessarily, 
multiplying to still greater distraction the folds of the flock, when there 
should te but ‘ one fold,’ as there is but ‘one Shepherd.’ If so, God 
forbid that you should go on! God forbid that I should advocate your 
cause, or advance its purposes! God forbid that, multiplying anew the 
offences already in the world, we should bring down upon ourselves that 
fearful sentence of our Saviour, ‘ Wo unto that man by whom the offence 
cometh!’ Or, on the other hand, are ‘ the principles and tenets’ which 
you have set yourselves to defend and to ‘ disseminate,’ the ‘ principles of 
the doctrine of Christ,’ and the ‘tenets’ of Apostles and Martyrs? Is it 
‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ that you are armed with ‘the 
sword of the Spirit’ to defend? Is it ‘the form of sound words’ which 
the Apostle Paul delivered to Timothy, that he might ‘ commit’ the same 
‘ to faithful men,’ who should ‘ be able to teach others also,’ that you are 
resolved, not only to hold fast yourselves, but to extend to all who will 
receive it, and hand down to children’s children? In a word, is it ras 
Cuurca—not a name, not a form merely, not a party—but ‘ the Church 
of the living God, the pg and ground of the truth,’ that you are en- 
gaged to maintain, and to defend, and to enlarge? Then, in the name 
of God, and of His truth, and Church, goon! Then will I, heart and 
hand, go with you! And my prayer shall be, that to His own cause 
God may give the increase and the triumph, and pour a blessing out 
upon it, that shall overflow upon your heads, and into your hearts.”— 


pp. 33—3o. 
We would gladly transcribe more from the same sermon, but 
can only venture to give the following pithy note: 


“ There is an ignorant prejudice current in the world, that Churcb- 
men are opposed to giving the Bible without the Prayer Book. But this 
is not true, in fact. They are glad to give both, or either. What they 
object to, is the separation of the Bible from the ministry and sacra- 
ments.” —p. 55. 


It is a very striking reflection that the Church of England, 
which gave the American colonists so ill a lesson, in leaving them 
two whole centuries without a bishop, should find the descendants 
of those colonists teaching her her duty. The institution of mis- 
sionary bishops for the western states is well known. There 18 
much in this volume, especially on that subject. The following, 
however, is from the sermon on “ The Office of the Bishop.”— 


“To promote the unity, is, of necessity, to promote the increase and 
prosperity of the Church. But, beside this, there are other ways in which 
the office of a bishop is the most efficient of all human agencies in the 
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atension of her borders. The Apostles were Christ’s pioneers. In this, 
ss in other respects, bishops are their legitimate successors. They go to 
their respective fields of labour, as Titus went to Crete, with power to 
complete the organization of the Church, and to supply it with labourers, 
They present the Church entire. In the language of an ancient ecclesi- 
astical maxim, they are the Church. ‘The Church is in the bishop.’ Its 
power is in his hands. Its interest are in his heart. He is its chief 
missionary. He proclaims the Gospel in it. He administers the sacra- 
ments in it. Wherever he goes, he sets up the banner of the blessed 
Cross. He calls on men to rally round ft. He lifts up the blessed 
Saviour crucified for their sins, to draw them to it. As of old, they that 

ly receive the word are baptized. As of old, the Lord adds to the 

urch multitudes of such as shall be saved. As of old, they, by grace, 
continue ‘steadfast in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers.’ ”*—pp. 264, 265. 


The Church of England must confess to have taken the sug- 
“aan of her missionary bishops from her transatlantic daughter, 

e would gladly quote both from the narrative, and also more at 
length from the sermon on this subject, but must content our- 
selves with one short passage— 


“And this is what is meant by a missionary BisHop—a bishop sent 
forth by the Church, not sought for of the Church—going before, to 
organize the Church, not waiting till the Church has partially been 
organized—a leader, not a follower, in the march of the Redeemer’s 
conquering and triumphant Gospel—sustained by the alms of those 
whom God has blessed with the power and the will to offer to Him of 
their substance, for the benefit of those who are not blessed with both 
or either of them—sent by the Church, even as the Church is sent 
Christ; not to such only as have knowledge of His truth, and desire 
Him for their king, but to the ignorant and the rebellious, to them who 
know not of His Name, or who will not have Him to reign over them, 
to the ungodly, the heathen, the idolatrous—to all who ignorantly are in 
unbelief, or wilfully His ‘ enemies by wicked works,’ ”—pp. 282, 283. 


As the reader will see from the second of our quotations, 
Bishop Doane is not one of those who consider the word Pro- 
testant a sufficient pledge of soundness, or even one to disarm 
suspicion. American experience is very instructive on this point. 
Chistians who dwell in the midst of cities and universities full of 
Protestants, i. e. persons who include in their protests the creeds 
of the Church, and not a little of Scripture, will not very readily 
join a crusade in defence of the title, It is well known there 
is a good deal of Germanism in the States; and we think it pos- 
sible Bishop Doane speaks feelingly when he says— 


“« While from the work of self-willed German hands, a 
haste than speed, there bave proceeded countless forms of error, heresy, 
and schism—a reformation yet to be reformed ; the Church of England, 
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holding fast, through her unbroken line of bishops, to the promise mace 
by our Lord on the day of the ascension on the mount of Galilee, ‘Lo, 
Lam with you alway,’ stands in the simple majesty of troth, erect and 
strong, the bulwark of ‘the faith delivered to the saints,’ and its pro- 
claimer—in the Sacred Book of her translation, and in her matchless 
ritual, the ie of the apostolic times—to the ends of the 
whole earth. Nor is God's presence in the Church less clearly mani. 
fested in our times, not only as its unfailing stay, but as its glorions 
crown. Look back to that day of gloom when the possession merely 
of the book of Common Prayer, and the desire to worship God, in pri- 
vate, in its blessed words, rather than join in the new manner of Geneva, 
were made occasion, in the town of Salem, Massachusetts, to send two 
men, in whom no other fault was found, by force, without an hour's 
delay, from their own home, back to the mother-land. Look to the time 
when they who built these walls by day must guard them, sword in 
hand, by night, lest the intolerant champions of toleration should de- 
stroy their work. Look to the long continued destitution of the Church, 
of that episcopacy, which is her living bond of union with Christ; the 
channel in which the grace has been transmitted, through the hands of 
the apostles, which lends their virtue to her sacraments, and gives to 
penitent and faithful hearts assurance of acceptance and salvation, through 
the purchase of the blessed Cross ; —_ from which, it could have no 
connection with the apostles, and could claim no promise made to them. 
See how that noble champion of the truth, the apostolic Chandler—on 
whose labours we have entered, and whose blood still flows in living 
veins true to the cause, and warming at the very name of churchman- 
ship—see how he toiled and prayed ; read his appeals ; enumerate the 
weary leagues, by sea and land, he journeyed ; think of his fearless and 
untiring labours with the men in power in England : and yet, how our 
forefathers waited, till their hearts were sick, before the promised boon 
arrived. ‘Then look around you. See the Church, from the first day 
that fearless Seabury and gentle White returned, with the investiture of 
the apostleship, how it has struck its root, and reared its head, and 
spread its comfortable shade. See its episcopacy well nigh complete. 
without a link deficient, from Maine to Georgia. See its new spires 
cresting the eastern hills, dotting the prairies of the west. Hear from 
beyond the Mississippi the spirit-stirring accents of its missionary 
bishops. See how, from day to day, multitudes come, ‘like doves to 
their windows,’ to seek the shelter of her folds to take their spiritual 
nurture at the hands of her authorized ministers, to partake the grace 
that is assured, through Christ, to them who kneel in penitence and faith 
before ber altars. See your own ancient sanctuary, enlarged, improved, 
adorned, the very ‘ beauty of holiness,’ at once the attestation of the ac- 
ceptance of her services with them that are without, and of their bold 
upon your hearts, whose spiritual growth their piety has nurtured. ‘ Ve- 
rily, « little one’ Aas ‘ become a thousand.’ Verily, the least of all the seeds 
has grown to be a great and spreading tree. Verily, the fiery trials of ad- 
versity, and opposition, and persecution, have given to her root tenacity, 
and vigour to her trunk; have left a kindly impulse to the sap thw! 
nourishes her growth, and covered all her branches with a living a4 
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joxuriant green. God has looked down, beheld, and visited the vine- 
yard, which his hand hath planted. Therefore is she ‘ spread forth as 
girdens by the river's side ; as the trees of lign-aloes, which the Lord 
hath planted.’ —p. 449-—464. 


With one more extract, and that from the last-mentioned ser- 
mon, we find ourselves reluctantly compelled to take leave of this 
volume for the present— 


“Ts not the presence of the Holiest profaned habitually by thought- 
lessness, frivolity and indevotion! I know full well that words like 
these find little currency with modern ears. We.-live, so much the 
worse for us, in what are called utilitarian times. Men walk by sight, 
and not by faith. The thought of holiness in places and in persons 

for a pleasant jest. For reverence and devotion, the new name 
superstition, or fanaticism. The torrent of licentiousness and irre- 
ligion has swept away old landmarks, and undermined old corner stones, 
and worn down old observances, till all is now one dead and undis- 
tinguishable level. Against this swelling tide, only the Church remains, 
for refuge and stability. Her faith, ber ministry, her worship, ber dis- 
cipline, these are the pillars of our social system. The virtue that comes 
out of her is the conservative principle of all our civil institutions. 
Perish the hand that would remove one stone from her foundations, one 
ogen from her tall towers! Perish the voice that gainsays or with- 
s one word of her unshrinking testimony; the noble heritage which 
has come down to us, unmixed and unimpaired, from Martyrs, and 
Apostles, and old saints! Perish the heart that, in the day of ‘ trouble 
and rebuke and blasphemy,’ makes compromise of principle, basely de- 
grades itself to compliment away the truth of God, and, to be friends 
with Mammon and the world, makes merchandize even of the blood of 
His dear Son !”—pp. 469, 470. 
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Arr. VI.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. I1.—Eminent 
British Statesmen. By John Foster, Esq. London: Long- 
man & Co. 


We have no fear of opening, in the present article, on what our 
readers will consider a stale or threadbare subject. It is with 
pleasure we observe, that if ever the dectes repetita placebit has 
applied to any portion of history, 1 does to the times of the great 
Rebellion, and antecedent to them. Jt may be, that that was the 
last break up of the old system in Church and State; of the hier- 
archical pretensions tn the one, of the feudal and chivalrous in the 
other. It may be again, that times of danger and commotion 
are most favourable for great and noble manifestations of human 
character. It may be, that when men die for their principles they 
are supposed to have some something to say for themselves, and 
that, with peculiar significancy, they being dead yet speak. The 
deaths of such men are great facts, which, amid the shadows and 
uncertainties of history, posterity lay hold of, recognize and feel, 
beacons in her troubled and stormy atmosphere which fix the eye. 
Look to the end, says the moralist ; the historian says the same; 
and as the orator placed the essence of his art in action, action, 
action, just so between a nation and her great man—the end, the 
end, the martyr consummation, concentrating the energies of a 
life in one grand blow, ts the appeal which staggers and over- 
comes her, which vibrates through her frame for ages. Facts like 
these are the arms and engines of history, her two-handed swords 
and battle-axes, her sledge hammers and her battering rams, that 
beat down prejudices, crush subtleties, level the pasteboard ar- 
gument into a high road for her truths. These and these ouly 
can meet the inextinguishable appetite in human nature for the 
distinct, the definite and positive, in truth or error as it may be; 
that aching void which clamours for supply, and which the 
teacher, political or religious, must somehow fill, or must give 
way. No cause can prevail, no principle conquer without them; 
a system that has not these must crumble and die. Happy and 
glorious that highborn regal line, who from the foundation of the 
world have one and one been singled out for this especial office, 
who in evil and stormy days, when the flood was coming in, have 
filled the fnghtful gap up with themselves, and given to justice 
and truth the testimony of therr being. More, far more than re- 
compensed are they for what the hand of violence and the tongue 
of calumny inflicted during their brief sojourn, if enabled to be- 
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queath to the cause for which they fought the splendid patronage 
of a name; if history adopts them for her own; if around their 
footsteps linger the fascinations of poetry, and upon their brow 
sits honour crowned sole monarch of the universal earth. 

We need go no further for reasons why the names of Laud, 
Charles, and Strafford still maimtain that interest in the public 
mind, which even their appearance in the picture gallery and the 
shop-window shows them to possess. It is a fact in the trade, 
we believe, that the demand for engravings of Charles has almost 
drained the stocks of the dealers in the metropolis and other 
places; and the artist at the elder university has recently supplied 
casts of the three heads for lack of older memorials, e are 
disposed to connect these and many other symptoms with the 
general longing which has begun to be felt for a deeper ethics 
and religion than what the last century supplied us; and not as- 
pining to the research of those generous travellers who have 
ately threaded with such skill the forest gloom of medieval anti- 
quity, shall content ourselves with a nearer and more cognate age 
over which, notwithstanding a tremendous revolution, the shadow 
of former things still brooded—an age in which Shakspeare 
wrote and Straftord acted; and without further preface shall beg 
to renew the reader's acquaintance with one, in spite of alloy and 
extravagance, a genuine great man, a statesman and a hero of 
whom we may be proud. 

Thomas Wentworth was born in London, April, 1594, of an 
ancient and knightly family, that had been seated at Wentworth- 
Wodehouse, in the county of York, ever since the Conquest. 
The paternal line had graduaily absorbed into it many of the first 
families of the north. Wentworth represented, as the eldest son, 
the ancient blood of the Wodehouses, Houglhtons, Fitzwilliams’s, 
Gascoignes, and alliances with the noble houses of Clifford, 
De Spencer, Darcy, Quincy, Ferrars, Beaumont, Grantmesnil, 
Peveril, and finally, through Margaret, grandmother of “og 
VII., mounted up to the Lancasters and Plantagenets. ‘Thoug 
his whole political career was one continued fight with the aristo- 
cracy, no feudal baron, prince of the empire, or lord of the isles, — 
had ever more of the genuine aristocrat. ‘The feudal relation of 
the lord to the tenant of the soil was just to his taste; nor was he 
Without pride in the regal part of his pedigree, and the corner of 
his escutcheon, which bore the three lions. The compliment 
might have been returned :—nec imbellem feroces progenerant 
aquile columbam, often a deceptive proverb, was not baulked in 
lis case ; and a heathen poet might have drawn, in old epic style, 
crusading Richard in the Elysian fields, and the seer directing 
his eye through the vista of ages to the unborn shade of the last 
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of the Plantagenets. Difficult it might have been to persuade 
the royal fighter that parliaments were as awkward bodies as 
armies of Saracens, and orders of council as hard weapons as 
two-handed swords. But doubtless convinced of this, the shade 
of Ceeur de Leon would have stalked the prouder over the plains 
of asphodel, as his eye caught the vision of the second “ Lion” 
(so nicnamed) of the Plantagenet stock. 

Of his youthful days we know little. He early attained pro- 
ficiency in the fashionable accomplishments of the day, and on 
the ample Wentworth manors imbibed that taste for field sports, 
especially hawking and fishing, which he always retained, To the 
last he was a keen sportsman; and thought himself too happy if 
from the toil and cares of his Lrish administration, he could only 
escape for a week or two at a time to Cosha, his “park of parks,” 
in Wicklow county, and hawk or fish for hours ankle deep in 
mud and wet. His correspondence with Laud, at some of these 
seasons, contains an amusing mixture of political, ecclesiastical, 
and sporting intelligence. Presents of dried fish, of the Lord- 
deputy's catching, went up for the Lent table at Croydon, but the 
announcement of the intended generosity mingles with a lament 
over the “deeay of hawks and martins in Lreland,” which deficiency 
he consoles himself he shall be able to supply byestablishing woods 
for their especial protection. Nevertheless there is an imperfec- 
tion attending on human schemes, sporting as well as other; if 
the martins are encouraged, the ‘ pheasants must look well to 
themselves :’’ meantime the archbishop shall have all the martin 
skins that can be procured either for love or money. Laud 
keeps up the pleasantry—is duly grateful for the fish, but en- 
treats him to send no more hung beef from the Yorkshire larder; 
the lust having been positively too tough to eat. Strafford 
apologizes, but will not give up the merits of his hung beef; 16, 
the beef of Wentworth-Wodehouse was not to be despised; he 
was certain, if the General Assembly (the Scotch were just 1- 
vading) once got a taste, their mouths would water for it ever 
after, and there would be no getting them out of the country. 

Such is the playful cover under which he disguises the feeling 
for his ancestral home and the scene of his youth. Strafford 
had in a remarkable degree that habit of mind which, if not 
peculiar to English statesmen, may still be called highly English, 
which subordinates entirely to the original of the private, the 
aftergrowth of the public man; disdaining the pomp which iden- 
tifies the man with the station. With the same mixture of pride 
and humility, with which Warren Hastings left his native Dayles- 
ford with the noble ambition of being its squire, conquered 
India im the interval, and became squire of Daylesford, be ever 
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in the thick of public life clung to his Yorkshire associations, and 
to the circle of his home—to others, what the world had made 
him—to himself, himself, Wentworth of Wodehouse. And when 
he tore himself from their endearments, to embark for the last 
time for lreland, and enter on the wind-up scene of his life, it 
was the parting consolation with which he braced his mind, “J 
shall leave behind me as a truth never to be forgotten, the full and 
perfect remembrance of my being.” 

e field sports and other kindred reminiscences of Wentworth- 
Wodehouse were thus not without their more serious effect on 
Strafford’s character. Mean time a solid education was going 
on, in Latin, French, and the best English authors. From his 
early days he paid great attention to his English style, and in 
writing common notes and letters would take pains to do them 
well. Nor when he entered at a very early age at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, was he at all backward in appreciating the 
advantages and the pleasures of a place of learning. On leaving 
the college he travelled abroad with a tutor, Mr. Greenwood, a 
member of the sister university. For both college and tutor he 
retained ever after the warmest affection. In the Strafford cor- 
respondence with Laud we glance over a variety of facetious 
challenges to one another upon their rival St. John’s, and their 
respective “ Johnnisms.” “ What means this Johunism of yours?” 
is the laugh of the primate at a puritanical slip of his friend’s pen 
— What means this Johnnism of yours till the rights of the pastors 
be a little more settled? You learned this from old Alvye or 
Billy Nelson? Weil, I see the errors of your breeding will stick by 
you; pastors and elders, and all will come in if I let you alone.” 
Greenwood remained his intimate and constant adviser till he 
left for Ireland, whither Wentworth endeavoured to bring him, 
but could not prevail upon him to leave his cure. Though sepa- 
rated however, they kept up an affectionate correspondence, 
Greenwood was confided with all plans and secrets of the family, 
and ‘‘one who, on a good occasion, would not deny his life to you,” 
did the Lord Deputy, with heartfelt gravity of gratitude, subscribe 
himself to his old tutor. 

His university education and continental travels completed, in- 
troduced him a scholar and a cavalier into political and fashion- 
able life. He had a tall and graceful person, which, even when 
bowed by years of sickness, retained its symmetry; aristocratical 
features not handsome, but full of dignity and command: a head 
of thick dark hair which he wore short, and a singular complexion 
at once “pallid” and “ manly black,” like polished armour, 
heightened the Strafford physiognomy. ‘The cares of state and his 
terrible illnesses added a ruggedness he had not naturally; and 
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his enemies, in allusion to the savage character which they were 
so fond of attributing to him, discovered a likeness in his face 
to the lion. Strafford had a disgust for this resemblance, which 
an assumed carelessness and a—never-mind leonis facies facies 
hominis, as the proverb says—ill concealed. After all, to look like 
a lion is not to look like a fool, a knave, or a coward; but he 
could not bear the imputation which it implied. One article of 
beauty he had on the highest authority—a pair of delicate white 
hands, pronounced by Queen Henrietta Maria to be “ the finest 
in the world,” 

When with all the advantages, however, of connexion, wealth, 
talent, and education, Sir Thomas Wentworth (for he had succeeded 
to the baronetcy) found himself at the age of twenty fairly launched 
into London life, the possessor of a paternal estate of six thou- 
sand a year—an immense income in those days—representative 
of his native county in parliament, and husband of the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Cumberland, far from aiming at the cha- 
racter of a public man, he does not seem even to have regarded 
his education as finished, He continued it only with the differ- 
ences that distinguish the grown up person’s from the boy’s tasks, 
There is something highly significant in that year after year's 
patient attendance on the proceedings of the Star Chamber, 
which commenced from this time. The Star Chamber in those 
days, besides being the highest in point of rank and of ultimate 
appeal, had the most comprehensive and miscellaneous routine of 
business of any court in the kingdom : a crowd of causes, civil, 
political, ecclesiastical, fiscal, daily rolled in; a mixed and parti- 
coloured body of judges, bishops, lawyers, secretaries of state, 
and lords of the household, presided. ‘The names of Bacon and 
Coke, Car and Buckingham, Abbot and Laud, Weston and 
Coventry, reigned during this period. Seven long years did 
Strafford devote to this attendance; and, out of this rich and In 
tricate scene, the great facts of law, politics, and human nature, 
gradually submitted themselves to his observation, formed into 
groups, fixed into rules, subsided into principles. 

His private exercises were of the same practical character. 
He would often compose speeches on subjects on which some 
distinguished specimen of rhetoric or argument was extant, and 
afterwards compare his own with the classical model, noting 
accurately the different points in which his came short of it: 4 
practice by the way highly illustrative of his general habit of 
mind. He was always a severe judge of his own performances © 
whatever kind, great or small, and would have criticized his 
whole career of statesmauship, from its opening to its close, 
with the same candour and coolness with which he saw the de- 
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fects of half a morning’s task at composition. General litera- 
ture, poetry and the fine arts came in as a relief to his severer 
tasks. Chaucer and Donne were his favourite poets; the meta- 
physical or internal character of Donne’s pieces, so descriptive 
of a struggling, melancholy, uneasy mind, seems to have consti- 
tuted their charm. He was fond too of the pastoral poetry of the 
classics. In his letters we come across various traits of a taste 
for painting and architecture ; and he enjoyed the acquaintance 
of the two illustrious masters of those arts, Jones and Van- 
dyke, which he found time to cultivate, even in the very thick of 
his Irish administration, 

It should not be forgotten, that the parliaments of which he 
was throughout this period a member, were as exciting and 
alarming ones as England had yet seen. ‘The first entered into 
the famous contest with James about the royal imposts on mer- 
chandize; the second impeached Bacon and Middlesex, and was 
dismissed in anger after the celebrated “ Protestation,” for which 
Sir Edward Coke, Pym and Selden were imprisoned, and others 
of its most distinguished members banished on the king’s service 
to Ireland. The romantic journey of Prince Charles to the 
Spanish court, the rupture with Spain in consequence, and 
Buckingham’s transient gleam of popularity, gave it additional 
interest and animation. Throughout these movements, which 
extended over a period of ten years, we look in vain for any speech 
of Strafford’s in the journals of the House. He was active as 
a country gentleman, and paid the greatest attention to his 
duties as Custos Rotulorum, which he was glad to do for practice 
and county feeling’s sake; but on the great theatre of the world 
he was silent—contented apparently to bide his time, to work 
under groutid tili he came up naturally to the surface, and 
mounted by the force of events to the position for which nature 
intended him. 

The movement which did eventually lift him to this position is 
a part of his life which has been much canvassed, but of which 
neither the facts or the motives have been fairly given. The 
ordinary statement is, that having been throughout his parlia- 
mentary career a member and leader of the democratical party, 
he all at once went over to the Court, and accepted office. 
This is not true. Strafford was always a royalist, which King 
James showed his sense of by giving him a high appointment 
in his own county. He was moreover silent throughout the 
period mentioned, the speeches that have been attributed to him 
being spoken by a different person of the same name—a Mr. 
Thomas Wentworth, representative for Oxford. ‘True, how- 
ever, it is, that after a long career of silence we find him sud- 
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denly, in the parliament of 1628, at the head of a party with 
whom he never acted before and never after. Ten years of sus- 
pense and neutrality, a momentary alliance with the republicans, 
and then war with them to the knife—this requires explanation, 
but is not to be explained upon the ordinary ground of political 
inconsistency and self-interested ambition. 

The nation was at that time in a transition state, divided 
between the two great principles of authority and liberty, mo- 
narchical and popular power. ‘The former, however, was in 
possession of the field, and had a right to consider itself the legal 
constitutional principle, if the precedents and the sanctions of a 
thousand years are to go for any thing. Whereas now the throne 
is the formal, the parliament the real part of the constitution, in 
those days the throne was the reality, and parliament the form: 
monarchy, not of the limited and ambiguous, but bond fide cha- 
racter, was the constitutional government of the country, up to 
the time of the Rebellion, triumphing over and tpso facto deaden- 
ing and nullifying whatever of charter or document was tech- 
nically opposed to it. We know not what is to constitute 
legitimacy, what is to be considered as establishing a principle 
in politics, and authorizing any form of government whatever, if 
it is not the uniform practice of centuries. Facts constitute in 
time prescription, and surely in matters of state prescription is 
every thing; we are not contending against those who think a 
strict monarchy in itself unnatural and immoral. A long course 
of acknowledged and admitted acts of power, a standard formed, a 
tone and a feeling created and sustained, a certain impregnation 
of the whole political atmosphere—in a word, the action of un . 
form precedent settles and establishes that monarchy, or that de- 
mocracy, as it may be, which it favours, People are not slow in 
admitting its virtue in the one case, and why should they deny it 
in the other? Antiquarians may refer us to Saxon Wittenagemots, 
and talk of a theory of liberty which was never obliterated in our 
national charters; we ask simply what was the matter of fact 
with respect to the government of the country—we want to know 
not what was in parchment, but what was done. The grave his- 
torian who informs us that monarchical precedents ‘had for cen- 
turtes thwarted the operation and obscured the light of our free 
constitution,” answers us most satisfactorily if he will only allow 
us to separate his fact from his mode of stating it. Monarchy 
was the working principle of the state in those days; and it 18 
miserable trifling, and standing upon a play of words, to assert 
the identity of an assembly of burgesses who met compulsorily, 
and were dismissed gladly, because it called itself a parliament 
with the parliament of the present day—to antedate English liberty, 
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five hundred years, and pare down the monarchy of Edward the 
First to the model of De Lolme upon the Constitution. 

The monarchical principle was indeed gradually weakening and 
sinking under the Stewarts, and the popular one rising into 
strength, reinforced by a formidable ally in the spirit of religious 
fanaticism. The old line of kings gone, the Stewarts unfor- 
tunately flagged, just in the very talents which were necessary for 
the times: they could interest and attract, but had none of the iron 
of rule in their constitution, And their appointments of minis- 
ters did not supply their own deficiency: Car, a mere spoilt child, 
shamed his royal employer in the eyes of the world, and Bucking- 
ham, gallant, generous, and not without address, governed the 
king and left the nation to itself. Still the old monarchy had 
even now possession of the field, had descent and precedent on 
its side. ‘The constitution of 1688, now the law of the land, was 
as yet the intruder and innovator, just beginning to lift its head, 
and peep above ground: its successful establishment since cannot 
antedate its rights: nay, that middle system had hardly peeped; 
the contest was, as its issue under Cromwell proved, between 
monarchy and republicanism. It was the right and it was the duty 
of any loyal subject of the day who hated revolution, of any one 
who, upon whatever theory, chose to prefer absolutism to a mixed 

olity, to defend if he could the monarchy of the Plantagenets and 
ludors, and drive the popular spirit into its hole again.—And if 
these’ were Strafford’s politics, they mingled at the same time 
with far higher and more ethical ideas of the monarchical position, 
than ever Plantagenet or Tudor had realized. No advocate for 
the domination of brute force, or an oriental despotism, wanton, 
indolent and luxurious, he wished to establish simply an effective 
monarchy—one that would do its work—look after the people in 
real earnest, and feel itself responsible for their physical, moral, 
and religious improvement. If he thought that such a govern- 
ment, strong and self-confident in conscious purity and greatness, 
would be invincible against pressure from below, let it be so; and 
let it be called a despotism: it was a despotisin perfectly con- 
sistent with popular assemblies and popular rights, because it 
undertook to carry the nation along with it, to make the popular 
mind conform itself, and bow all hearts to its legitimate and well 
earned supremacy. The concordant will of sovereign and people 
combined absolutism and democracy in one system. But of this 
further on. 

Strafford had just the head and arm necessary for such a project ; 
he knew it, and he had the wish naturally accompanying such 
knowledge. The gatherings of a long course of labour and 
observation, moulded into statesmanlike form within his mind, 
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longed for their practical development and trial; and that right 
arm, which subdued Ireland, hung heavy and listless by his site. 
He longed to try the bow which favourite after favourite, and 
courtier after courtier, had tried and could not bend. Nor, if we 
may trust a certain indefinable importance which had grown up 
about him, (strangely enough considering his parliamentary iner- 
tia,) had such an idea escaped others ; or the determined neglect 
of effort and display prevented the rise of a political reputation, 
which marked him out inevitably for state employment, There 
was one great obstacle however: Buckingham was then the only 
avenue to office: and the whole soul moral and political of Straf- 
ford nauseated the thought of accepting office as the protegé of 
Buckingham. 

Strafford’s character—we discern it immediately—ran into 
what may be called poetical excess on the article of proper pride 
and independence, — In the political and social department alike, 
while some are for ever pushing and others for ever insinuating 
themselves, while obtrusive minds force, and amiable ones coguet 
with the embraces of society; a man here and there is all self- 
respect, will not part with one jot of secret honour, will not stifle 
a whisper of internal law, will not be enticed from the home 
within, will not move from beneath the high, o’erhanging, over- 
uwing shadow of himself, Strongly as Strafford felt his vocation 
for government, he would rather have died in inactivity, obscurity 
and oblivion, than have lowered himself by the process of admis- 
sion to it, were it only the ordinary obsequiousness which 1s 
thought legitimate by the courtier, It went utterly against his 
nature to make advances, to beg and ask for what he wanted, to 
force an alliance which was not offered, or incur obligations 
where he had not sympathy and respect. He made no difference 
between an enemy and no-friend: and would perish, he said, be- 
fore he “ borrowed his being” from either. 

On the other hand the favourite would have his supremacy 
duly recognized by all aspirants to oftice ; he would be courted, 
and on Strafford’s withholding this attention, formed a dislike for 
him, assumed the court bully, and commenced a series of itr- 
tating personal attacks. Sir John Savile’s notorious incom- 
petency had originally vacated the post of Custos Rotulorum, 
which Strafford now held: Buckingham chose to believe that 
Savile had been unfairly ousted, and proposed his reinstatement. 
His opponents’ address, however, foiled him. Strafford made out 
his case so clearly that the minister was obliged to sound a retreat, 
which he did in that showy handsome way which so became 
him, with many courteous bows aud apologies. He even went 
so far as to give the obstinate mau an opportunity of recovering 
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his ground, and getting into favour. A most amicable message | 
reached Stratford, the drift of which could not be mistaken; which 
as much as said, do court me, do beg me to befriend you, do be 
humble and put yourself under my patronage—do make me your 
channel to the royal presence—lI will give you employment and 
make a great man of you. A polite but guarded answer was 
returned, that Strafford was ready to pay the Duke all the atten- 
tion and deference which he could as “an honest man and a gen- 
tleman.” ‘The concession, such as it was, was to appearance 
taken well, and the haughty antagonists shook hands at the meeting 
of the Parliament at Oxford. But the peace was a hollow one, 
and the very next act of the minister was to prick him for sheriff, 
to disqualify him for sitting in the ensuing parliament. Went- 
worth was urged by the popular party to follow the example of 
Sir Edward Coke, Sir Francis Seymour and Sir Robert Phillips, 
in pushing his election notwithstanding. But, though indignant 
in the extreme, the advice of his father-in-law Lord Clare pre- 
vailed ; he decided that the king’s service took precedence above 
that of parliament, quietly took the sheriffdom, and entered into 
the routine of county business. The apologetic Buckingham 
immediately disclaimed having had any concern with the act, de- 
claring that he was in Holland at the time: nevertheless a still 
harder blow followed; as Strafford was presiding over a full 
meeting of his county, a writ was put into his hand, once more 
dismissing him from the post of Custos Rotulorum. ‘The insult in 
the face of day was too much for a choleric temper, and produced 
an instantaneous and vehement appeal from Strafford to the 
feelings of the meeting. 

“ My lords and gentlemen,—I have here, even as I sit, received his 
ape writ for putting me out of the custoship I held in the commis- 
sion of peace, which shall by me be dutifully and cheerfully obeyed : 
yet 1 could wish they who succeed me had foreborn this time this 
service—a place in sooth ill chosen, a stage ill prepared for venting such 
poor vain insulting humour, Nevertheless, since they will needs thus 
weakly breathe upon me a seeming disgrace in the public face of the 
county, I shall crave leave to wipe it away as openly, as easily; sceing 
I desire not to overlive the opinion of an honest man among you, which 
in the course of the world we see others regard too little. 

“Shortly then, I have for divers years served the last King of ever- 
blessed memory, his Majesty that now is, and this county, in the com- 
missions of Oyer and Terminer, that of the peace and counsel. I have 
been employed from hence in parliament, as oft as most men of my age, 
and now attend, albeit unworthy, as sheriff. ‘Throughout I am ready 
under the great goodness of God, yet with all humility and modesty, to 
Justify myself in spite of any detraction or calumny, even upon the price 
of my life, never to have declined forth from the open and plain ways of 
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loyalty and truth toward their Majesties, never to have falsified ina tittle 
the general trust of my county, never to have injured or overborn the 
meanest particular, under the disguised mask of justice or power. 

‘* Therefore shame be from henceforth to them that deserve it, for I am 
well assured now to enjoy a lightsome quiet as formerly. The world 
may well think I knew the way which would have kept my place: | 
confess, indeed, it would have been too dear a purchase, and so I leave it.” 


The Rubicon once crossed, open hostilities alone remained for 
either party. Strafford was soon visited by a privy seal demanding 
a contribution to government; he refused it, and was imprisoned 
in the Marshalsea, and afterwards at Deptford. These proceed- 
ings infuriated him. His contempt was unbounded for the whole 
class of courtiers; even when in the very height of office he could 
never bring himself to speak of them but as “ court vermin,” 
the pests and plagues of the community ; and to be ridden over by 
their intrigues would have been an unpardonable political disho- 
nour in his eyes, compared to which the ignominious fate, of bein 
kicked to death by spiders, was no hyperbole. Political views 
conspired with the sense of honour. He had always disliked, 
and stood taciturnly aloof from the policy of the Stuart ministries ; 
he now found himself singled out as the victim and butt of this 
very policy. The statesman and the individual were agreed: he 
wished to give Buckingham a blow, and was in no humour to be 
scrupulous in what company he gave it. Misery makes strange 
bed-fellows : the House was divided between the Court and 
the opposition; he had for a time a common object with the 
anti-Buckingham side, and he was a man who if he acted im 
earnest could not well help taking the lead. In fine the Parlia- 
ment of 1628 presents us with the curious and astonishing spec- 
tacle of the fierce royalist Strafford taking the field at the head of 
the “ Prynnes, the Pyms, and the Bens,” against the King’s 
The effect was instantaneous and triumphant. 

ardly had the silent and sullen man shown himself in his new 
character, and uttered a fiery speech or two, than the Court gave 
way; whether they saw, as the poet says, the flame upon his 
helmet, or heard the Achillean shout, Buckingham and his clique 
fell flat before him, and Strafford walked over them into office 
an unpledged politician and an independent man, 

We do not however strictly justify the whole of Strafford’s part 
in this contest. Quick and stormy, a smoke, a flash, and then all 
over—it must be regarded as one of those rough proceedings into 
which great men have been sometimes carried, even by an excess 
of an honourable and lofty principle. It should be considered 
that the enmity of self-respect is not the enmity of malice, and 
may be intense and energetic without being selfish. Because @ 
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man will not court you, you persecute and bully him—what fol- 
lows ? he is only ten times more resolved against unbending—nay — 
more, to fortify himself against weakness he assumes the aggres- 
sive, and the fear of being a dastard turns him into a foe: a 

triot Coriolanus brings down the Volsci upon Rome, and a 
royalist Strafford marches “the Pyms, the Prynnes and the Bens” 
upon an inconsiderate and ostracizing Court. 

He was made successively a Viscount, Lord President 
of the North, and Deputy of Ireland, not without murmurs 
of surprise and dissatisfaction, which once or twice took an 
ominous form. A trifling anecdote indicates what many felt. 
At his installation as Viscount, which took place with great 

mp and ceremony at Whitehall, his emblazoned descent from 
the blood royal attracted notice; and Lord Powis vented his 
- thus briefly “‘ Dammy, if ever he comes to be King of 

ngland, I will turn rebel.” With deference to his lordship’s 
valour, we think he would have thought a second time about it. 
Another story is more of the sober earnest character. On the 
eve of Strafford’s elevation, he and Pym casually met at Green- 
wich, when, after a short conversation on public affairs, they 
separated with these memorable words addressed by Pym to 
Strafford—* You are going to leave us, but I will never leave 
you while your head is upon your shoulders.” Strafford needed 
no such warning to impress him with a sense of his danger, The 
favourite oath which marked the Lord Deputy’s communication of 
an inflexible resolve, ‘on peril of my life,” to which upon notable 
occasions he added,—‘“ and that of my children”—tells a tale. 

If the advantage of a minister’s post is to be measured by the 
scope it gives for his talents, no more fortunate department could 
have fallen to Strafford than Ireland. The country presented at 
that time, in most awkward combination, the difficulties of a 
civilized and an uncivilized state. Under King James, who 
ogee himself, not undeservedly, upon his attention to her, Eng- 
ish law had superseded, to a great extent, the power of the old 
chieftains ; the natives had been brought down from their moun- 
tains, and the establishment of the Scotch in Ulster, and of 
English plantations in various parts, had given a move to agricul- 
ture, and encouraged more settled and industrious habits in the 
people. On the other hand, the looseness of the monarchical 
reins, in the Stewart hand, had increased the difficulties of govern- 
ment. The Irish, while they had not been untaught all their 
barbarism, had also imbibed notions of political liberty which they 
had not before; and the new Scotch population, as Strafford 
proved to his cost, were a set of subjects that no government 
could congratulate itself upon. ‘The power of the chieftains had 
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been succeeded by the licence of a disorderly nobility, who, if 
they could not control their inferiors as they had before, had no 
notion of being controlled themselves ; corruption had crept 
into every department of the public service ; justice was feebl 
and partially administered ; an ill disciplined and ill provided 
army preyed upon the substance of the common people ; mono- 
polists swallowed up one source of revenue, the nobility, who had 
possessed themselves of the crown lands, the other. Church pro. 
perty was in as bad case, devoured wholesale by the nobility, and 
the wretched remnant seized in the shape of commendams and 
fraudulent wasting fines, by a covetous puritanical episcopate, and 
higher clergy. In church and state alike, from the council board, 
the judicial bench, and the episcopal chair downwards, every 
man, high and low, was engaged in the noble employment of 
feathering his own nest; and lreland was one Augean stable of 
corruption. Such were the chaotic materials out of which Straf- 
ford undertook to evolve his darling project of a regeneration of 
the monarchy. 

In July, 1683, he arrived in Dublin, settled himself in his post, 
made new arrangements in the vice-regal court and household, 
sounded the people about him, tried his strength in various en- 
counters with individual noblemen ; and after he had thus felt his 
way, and got information enough, decided on his great plan. 

Before the monarchy could raise its head and do any thing for 
the country, one thing was absolutely and indispensably necessary: 
its means and resources must be increased—in other words, the 
king must have money. Good and evil have fought for this ally 
since the foundation of the world: the highest contests of the 
middle ages assumed the form of a mercantile strife, and from 
ideas, that spanned the universe and pierced the sky, leaped by a 
step to money. Strafford’s monarchy, grand and sacred source of 
good, sovereignty of virtue, empire in the clouds, wanted money; 
and how to replenish the royal purse, was the all-absorbing ques- 
tion, The difficulty under which the dynasty of the Stewarts had 
writhed, Strafford had a notion Ae could settle, and proposed a 
bold move for the purpose—an Irish Parliament. 

Of all the projects that could be thought of for extricating the 
monarchy out of its difficulties, the most repulsive, the most 
alarming, and the most nauseous, to a Stewart, was that of a Par- 
liament. A menagerie of wild beasts let loose, an army of locusts, 
monsters from the vasty deep, Goths, Huns and Tartars, were but 
faint symbols of the terrible political image which an assembly of 
his faithful subjects presented to him. Parliaments were intrin- 
sically odious, unmanageable things ; time after time had they been 
dismissed, till it seemed part of their constitution to be so dealt 
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with; a dogmatic catena condemned them; they were King James's 
five hundred tyrants ; Charles’s “ hydras cunning and malicious,” 
and “cats that grew cursed with age;” three had recently been 
dismissed in succession; and the king hed quietly made up his 
mind to go on without them, Do manage without a parliament 
—anything in the wide world but a parliament, was the almost 
supplicating language of the English cabinet to Strafford, on his 
first broaching the thought. Nevertheless, Strafford saw that he 
must have a parliament—that odious as was the encounter, it must 
be tried: parliaments there had always been; they were ingrained 
in the English constitution—its working constitution—and it was 
absurd to think of doing without them : facts could not be unmade 
by being not seen, by shutting your eyes to them, by turning your 
back upon them. A parliament therefore must be held. More 
than this, he aspired to making a parliament not only an engine 
of supplies, a mere necessary evil, but a positive gain, and addition 
of strength to the royalty. 

The general feebleness of the Stewart governments may be 
reduced almost to one defect—they did not face the nation; the 
nation looked them in the face, steadily, resolutely, and—fearful 
symptom of a falling cause—-they did not return the look, but 
shrank from its eye. Discomfited in parliament, they consoled 
themselves at home with ¢éheorves of the regal ie and a most 
miserable contrast was of course the result, of a royalty potent in 
theory, inefficient in practice ; ‘‘ I make both law and Gospel,” 
said King James, and did not uphold his omnipotence with his 
litle finger. Amidst high-sounding definitions of sovereignty, 
the privy seals came tremblingly forth, afraid of the light of day, 
and scraped up money by hole and corner methods, by forced 
loans and benevolences, from the private subject. ‘This was not 
the method of the Lancasters and Plantagenets: no theorizers, 
but practical men, they boldly rode forth upon their royalty, and 
the nation, like a generous steed, exulted in the strong hand of 
its rider. What did such men care for parliaments? thought 
Strafford: a regular Plantagenet, he said, Meet your parliament, 
catch the wolf’s eye first, he will retire if you confront him. Let 
this be the test: if you can stand it, you are not merely saved, 
but raised, lifted up sky-high; if you cannot, your monarchy is 
good for nothing.—“ I did always,” were his words on the scaf- 
fold, for which he has been charged with hypocrisy with no sort 
of reason—* I did always think parliaments to be the happy con- 
stitution of the kingdom and nation, and the best means, under 
God, to make this king and his people happy.” A _ parliament 
accordingly was summoned. 

There was one part of the constitution of an Irish parliament, 
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which made it much easier of management than an English one, 
By an act passed in the reign of Henry VII. commonly known 
by the name of ‘* Poyning’s Act,” the houses could only debate on 
those propositions which the lord deputy or council put before 
them. Strafford, we need hardly say, strongly appreciated the 
merits of this statute; but, strange as it may appear, its very 
monarchical character made the home government afraid to stand 
upon it: it seemed to be too much of a privilege to claim in such 
times; and what took away from the perilousness of a session 
once begun, required greater courage in the first instance to seize 
and take the advantage of. Moreover, a sort of legal haze had 
gathered about the act; an historical interpretation was claimed 
for it in contradistinction to the letter by the popular party, and 
King James, it was said, had introduced subsequently to it the 
Magna Charta into Lreland, one corollary from which great docu- 
ment was freedom of debate. Strafford insisted on the letter, 
and with a side sneer at King James’s administration, for not 
“understanding the rules of government,” snatched the statute 
from the scissors of Mr. Attorney-General and the lawyers, who 
were preparing to cut and pare it down to modern shape, and 
safely deposited the precious document in his cabinet, in the most 
honoured compartment of Irish records. 

So far, so good—Poyning’s Act was gained ; but this very act 
brought him, as a very first step, into contact with a minor legis- 
lative assembly, in the shape of the Irish Council, who were to be 
taken into his deliberations upon the subject of the propositions 
to be made to parliament. 

The class of official men in Ireland, owing to the distance and 
laxity of the home government, as well as a succession of indifferent 
lord deputies, had become anything but a safe and honourable 
set of advisers. Their general practice was to get round the lord 
deputy on his arrival, coax and flatter him into a course of neg- 
ligence, or some precipitate or rapacious act; after which they 
hung tn terrorem over him, and with his exposure in their power, 
followed their own devices in security. Strafford soon discovered 
their character, and looked about him with very like the caution 
and distrust which the vicinity of pickpockets excites. “God 
deliver me,” he says, “from this ill sort of men, and give me 
grace to see into their designs."—The council was composed of 
various noblemen and high officers of state, one of whom, the 
chancellor, as second in the country permanently, considered his 

ost not at all inferior to the changing office of lord deputy. 
he whole body, grown enormously imsolent and untractable, put 


the lord deputy virtually at defiance, dictated to, harassed and 
bullied him. 
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Strafford had, very early on his arrival, taken pains to teach 
these officials their proper place. One order, procured from the 
king, forbad any member of the council sitting covered in the 
lord deputy’s presence: by another, they were not allowed to 
speak to one another at the council board, but obliged to 
address every word to the lord deputy. Discipline still more 
humbling to the stomachs of these great men was added, ex abun- 
danti, by Strafford himself. The most punctual and business-like 
man in the empire, when he chose, he assembled his council, and 
kept them for hours waiting, “attending on his leisure.” Thus 
tamed and brought into something like training, they had also 
been augmented by two friends of his own, Sir George Rad- 
cliffe and Sir Christopher Wandesford. Strongly averse as he 
was to the interference of official counsellors, no man living had 
more respect than Strafford for advisers of his own choosing, 
Years of uninterrupted friendship, during which he had habitually, 
and, on all occasions public and private, consulted them, had 
proved the ability and affection of these two: he brought them 
with him to Ireland, and they formed his cabinet, and never left 
his side. ‘They three met every day, debated on whatever ques- 
tion was coming on, argued pro and con, discussed circumstances 
and probable consequences, and thoroughly sifted it before bring- 
ing it into public. 3 

He was threatened with more plagues, in the shape of coun- 
cils and official advisers, even Ri the Irish Council-board. 
A certain ‘body existed, known by the name of the ‘ Lords of the 
Pale,” of whose privileges it was difficult at that time to say what 
they exactly were, and how far they had grown obsolete and been 
superseded by political changes. The body existed, however, 
and claimed to be consulted upon the opening of parliament; 
and it numbered many noblemen among its members, the weight 
of whose family names was a respectable addition to the more 
venerable, but less ascertainable claims of the body. The repre- 
sentative of the Pale on this occasion was the Earl of Fingal, a 
somewhat empty-headed nobleman, who, on the strength of being 
a leader or tool of the disaffected party, assumed the man of im- 
portance, and gave himself consequential airs. He waited in due 
form and ceremony for and in the behalf of the Pale, on the lord 
deputy—had heard a report that there was to be a parliament— 
Was anxious to know the truth of the matter, as in that case their 
Lordships of the Pale would prepare themselves for deliberation 
as to the course to be pursued upon so critical an occasion; their 
Lordships of the Pale were exceedingly desirous to promote the 
good of their country, and their Lordships of the Pale thought 
their advice and counsel highly necessary for that end—all this, 
says Strafford, in a grave electorate kind of way. 
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Strafford had a variety of modes of answer, according to the 
merits of cases and individuals ; but for one he had a great par. 
tiality—the round answer—a phrase of very frequent occurrence 
in his despatches, ‘The answer to the representative of the Pale 
was, it may be readily supposed, a very round one indeed: “ As 
he was the mouth which came to open for them all, I thought fit 
to close it as soon as I could,” The Karl of Fingal was simply 
informed that his question was ignorant, impertinent, and pre- 
sumptuous, and the claims of himself and colleagues utterly con- 
temptible; and his lordship retired from the 
himself “a little out of countenance,” and the Pale wholly extin- 
guished, 

The important meeting of the Council-board still remained. 
Strafford’s proposition to parliament was simply a demand of six 
subsidies of thirty thousand each ; and he sent in that proposition 
for discussion at the board, purposely keeping away himself, that 
he might elicit the more freely their real sentimeuts, but ready to 
interpose on the first symptom of matters going wrong. That 
symptom very soon appeared. 

We have mentioned some Stewart mistakes of government; 
the bargaining policy, a descent from high ground, and ipso facto 
confession of weakness, was ove. King James had gone on, 
throughout his reign, buying and selling with his parliament, 
piecing offer and demand together: | will give this, if you will 
give that—so much prerogative for so many pounds sterlng— 
till the royalty and the nation seemed at last exhibiting themselves 
as two market-women, at a stall, bating and cheapening and 
cheating each other. ‘The blunder still went on; and the Council 
had hardly laid their wise heads together, before they made it. 
They spread the annual payment of the subsidies over a year and 
a half, and then coupled even this diminished demand with a mo- 
nopoly and a pardon bill, as a quid pro quo to the popular party to 
buy off the opposition. But Strafford was at band, and waiting 1 
his cabinet; information reached him from Radcliffe and Wandes- 
ford of the turn things were taking ; his mind in a moment fas- 
tened on the weak point, and before the discussion could proceed 
further, the lord deputy was in proprid persona at the head of the 
council board, giving bis sage councillors as rough a set down as 
ever set of erring politicians received. Did they imagine that 
the king would degrade himself by such wretched, paltry shifts! 
No, no: my great master, and my gracious master, and my royal 
master, and my sovereign master, would act very differently. “* Like 
all other wise and great princes, his majesty expected to be trusted ; 
he would not in any case admit of conditions, or be pre 
withal as by way of bargain or contract: he would be provided for 
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as the head, and care for his people as members ; as a gracious and 
good king, but still according to the order of reason, nature, and 
conscilence—himself, his people afterwards. ‘They had begun 
altogether at the wrong end, thus consulting what would please 
the people in a parliament, when it would better become a privy 
council to consider what might please the king, and induce bim 
tocall one.” Think no more, he continues, of your monopoly 
bills, of your parliament pardons —‘‘poor shallow expedients ! 
The king has no fancy for them. It is far below my great master 
to feed his people with shadows or empty pretences : if the noble 
and real favours of a gracious and wise king will not carry it, he 
will do without your money, and expect with patience the honour 
that will attend him, the repentance that will fall upon yourselves 
in the conclusion.” 

Full of his own majestic illimitable idea of the monarchy, 
Strafford went on, and poured forth the whole of his royalist soul 
upon the assembled council. He rose from eloquence to poetry: 
the beams of light and truth were invoked upon the demon of 
suspiclon—* that spirit of the air that walked in darkness between 
king and people:” and from the midst of a magnificent laby- 
rinth of sentences, and an overshadowing cloud of imagery, the 
board was informed that in case they and Parliament refused to 
accept the lord deputy’s view he should forthwith put himself at 
the head of his majesty’s army, and there persuade them fully that 
his majesty had reason on his side—the puissant Straffordian oath, 
peril of my life and that of my children —followed the 

reat. 

“ Annuil et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum’—The council 
was fairly taken aback and overwhelmed by this portentous dis- 
play of energy; the proposition of the six subsidies passed free 
from all degrading appendages: and no wills or councils inter- 
vened now between Strafford and bis parliament. 

One thing more he thought proper to attend to, because he 
would lose no chance of success—the ceremonial department. 
He resolved to have the most stately and gorgeous ceremonial of 
a parliament that had ever been known in Ireland. 

On Strafford’s first arrival he found every thing connected 
with court etiquette in the lowest possible state of neglect. A 
melé of all ranks used the vice-regal castle in club-house fashion, 
parading galleries, swinging doors, and making themselves free 
every where. Strafford showed his acuteness in making it one of 
his first acts to correct this disorder—when change would be less 
invidious than afterwards, and would come as a simple order from 
the king, without any appearance of personal a on the de- 
puty’s part—‘ I crave such a direction from his majesty,” he 
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says, ‘‘that they may know it to be his pleasure: otherwise | 
shall be well content it may be spared, having in truth no such 
vanity in myself as to be delighted with any of these observances,” 
Nevertheless he sent with his letter as accurate a table of etiquette, 
for the king’s approval, as the most rigid master of the ceremonies 
could desire. Noblemen were admitted on days of meeting to 
the presence chamber; the drawing chamber was assigned to the 
untitled class below them, who were not however allowed to 
bring im their servants; the gallery to the members of the coun- 
cil. ‘The audacity of the gentleman ushers, who had been in the 
habit of following their masters the lord chancellor and the 
treasurer into the lord deputy’s presence, was repressed, and 
they were enjoined to stop at the gallery door: the purse-bearer, 
who had ambitiously mixed himself with the councillors in the 
gallery, received the same direction ; and the lord chancellor, it 
was added, ought not to be too proud to carry his own purse in 
the lord deputy’s presence. 

Policy and feeling combined produced these arrangements. 
Straflord’s awful ideas of the monarchy coloured every thing down 
to a King’s little finger with majesty. If the king wrote a letter, 
it was his “sacred pen” that officiated: if he went from one place 
to another, it was his “ blessed journey.” And as the repre- 
sentation and reflection of royalty, he regarded himself as raised 
far above nobility: he taught the proudest of Irish lords to feel 
their “immense distance,” and hide their diminished heads before 
the shadow of a king. He had a natural, even a simple love of 
pomp and ceremony, and, but for a strong intellect, would have 
been bombastic: as it was, nobody was less so. “1 am naturally 
modest,” he says of himself, with real simplicity, “ and extreme 
unwilling, to be held supercilious and imperious among them”— 
and his social habits formed a sufficient contrast to his haught- 
ness as viceroy. He was fond of conversation and shone in it, 
especially in the entertaining department ; and, whenever he could 
spare the time, after supper walked off his friends into his cabinet, 
where he smoked and told good stories, of which he had a 
copious supply, or at Christmas time played at Primero and Mayo, 
at which he was an adept. At his public table he was very con- 
scientious in playing the don on one point. It was always splen- 
didly provided, though he partook but sparingly of it himself; 
but he allowed no ¢oasts, except on solemn days the King, Queen, 
and Prince, in order to mark his discountenance of the habits of 
drinking then universal in Ireland. 

As the great day of the opening of parliament drew near, vast 
pains were taken to collect all the information on the ceremonials 
which had been observed on such occasions; tables of forms and 
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precedence were ransacked, solemn rolls and parchments repro- 
duced from the dust of ages, and heraldry with her inspiring 
insignia, and mystic antique glare, summoned to the scene. On 


July 14, 1634, with the sound of trumpets and wave of banners 


a magnificent procession moved to the parliament house, through 
the streets of Dublin, such as Ireland, it was said, had never seen 
before—her whole aristocracy (according to exact order of rank 
and date of patent)—knights and squires, dukes, earls, and barons 
in their robes, bishops and archbishops in their rochets, privy 
councillors and ministers of state with all the badges of office ; 
the courts of law were emptied of their judges and serjeants: 
heralds, pursuivants and troops filled up the interstices, and 
serjeants-at-arms with naked swords flanked ; the long line wound 
up with Strafford himself, who marched surrounded with all the 
paraphernalia of vice-regal pomp, Lord Brabazon bearing his 
train, Lord Ormond the sword, Lord Kilmore the cap. The 
procession halted at the great entrance of St. Patrick’s, where 
the chapter and choir met them, and, with the Archbishops of 
Cashel and Tuam, headed them into the cathedral, singing the 
Te Deum: and after service and a sermon from the Primate, 
Strafford opened the session. 

Step by step all had succeeded hitherto, and Strafford deter- 
mined not to be wanting to himself at the wind-up scene. Sum- 


moning every nerve and muscle, and straining every joint, for a 


last effort, he threw down the gauntlet, declared in a speech of 
unshrinking swing and power his full resolution, and dashed the 
royalty an the face of the Irish parliament. ‘‘ And albeit,” he 
continues, after a general sketch of affairs— 


“ Albeit bis Majesty need insist upon no other argument to bow you 
to his just desires, but his own personal merit, and those sovereign duties 
you owe him for his justice and protection, in comparison whereof I 
confess indeed all that can be said is far subordinate, yet you will admit 
me, that sees how much the whole frame of this Commonwealth, by a 
close consent of parts, is like to settle or suffer with the good or bad 
success of this present meeting, as a person that hath no end but up- 
rightly to dispense my master’s justice amongst you, without acceptance 
of persons; nor expects, hopes for no other reward, than through the 
monuments and testimonies I trust 1 shall be able to leave behind me, to 
be acknowledged when I am gone by you and your children, a true 
lover of your country: give me leave, I say, as a person thus qualified, 
thus affected, to tell you plainly, that if you do not perfectly and cheer- 
fully conform yourselves to fulfil his Majesty’s desires, you render your- 
Selves to all equal minds the most unwise, the most unthankfal, the most 
unpardonable people in the world. 

“ For lay your hands upon your hearts, and tell me if ever the desires 
of a mighty and powerful king were so moderate, so modest, taking, 
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asking nothing for himself, but all for you. His Majesty hath contracted 
a vast debt merely in the service of this crown, and now wishes you to t 
ease him of the burden. His Majesty issueth all he hath willingly for 
your protection and safety—nay, hath entered into a new charge of 
seven thousand pounds a year for safeguarding your coast. His Ma- : 

Jesty and his royal father have had but one subsidy from you, where Eng- 

and hath given them thirty subsidies ; and can you be so indulgent to 

yourselves as to be persuaded you must ever be exempt : if it should be 

4 so, certainly the stars were more ot goa to you than to any other con- 

: quered nation under heaven. o, no; let no such narrow, inward 
4 considerations possess you; but roundly and cheerfully apply yourselves 
to the contentment of his Majesty after your long peace. . : 
“‘ Suffer no poor suspicions or jealousies to vitiate your judgment. 
Take heed of private meetings and consults in your chambers. Here is 
the proper place. His Majesty expects not to find you muttering and 
mutinying in corners. [lam commanded to carry a wakeful eye over 
these private and secret conventicles ; therefore it behoves you to look 

to it. 2 

* Finally,” he concludes, ‘1 wish you a right judgment in all things, 
yet let me not prove a Cassandra among you—to speak truth, and not be 
believed. However, speak truth I will, were I to become your enemy for 
it. Remember, therefore, that I tell you, you may easily make or mar this 
parliament. If you proceed with respect, without laying clogs or condi- 
tions upon the king, as wise men and good subjects ought to do, you sball 
infallibly set up this parliament eminent to posterity, as the very basis and 
ie foundation of the greatest happincss and prosperity that ever befel this 
4 nation. But if you meet a great king with narrow circumscribed hearts, 
if you will needs be wise and cautious above the moon, remember again 
I tell you, you shall never be able to cast your mists before the eyes of a 
discerning king; you shall be found out ; your sons shall wish they had 
been the children of more believing parents; and in a time when you 
a look not for it, when it shall be too late for you to help, the sad repent- 
ance of an unadvised breach shall be your’s—lasting honour shall be my 


master s. 


The speech, delivered with rude fiery vehemence of action and 
Hi tremendous force of lungs, fairly overcame the house. Without 
staying to balance arguments or examine motives, they were 
thoroughly taken aback and surprised by a voice which made their 
“| ears ring again, and the old walls reverberate, and they instinct- 
et ively reasoned that a man who had such lungs at such a time, was 
not to be trifled with. No barbarian leader indeed, Thracian or 
Caucasian, could have hit upon a more aboriginal theory of power, 
a nearer approach to elemental government before chaos was 
reduced to order.—And the Irish lords, descendants of the chief- 
tains, staring in mute wonder at their magnificent Norman viceroy, 
—one man singly confronting and beating a nation— was indeed a 
scene of old Plantagenet fire, a wild autumnal lighting up of the 
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monarchy before its sun set. The six subsidies, a larger supply 
than an [rish parliament had ever given, were passed whole, 
without opposition. 


‘My lords and gentlemen” would not have been extremely - 


pleased, could they have overlooked Strafford’s shoulder, as he 
penned a paragraph to Laud shortly after—‘ Well spoken it is, 
good or bad. I cannot tell whether: but whatever it was, I 
spake it not betwixt my teeth, but so loud and heartily that I 
protest unto you I was faint withall at the time, and the worse 
for it for two or three days after. It makes no matter; for this 
way | was assured they should have sound at least, with how 
little weight so ever it should be attended. And the success was 
answerable ; for had it been low and mildly delivered, I might 
rchance have gotten from them, It was pretty well; whereas 
this way filling one of their senses with noise, and amusing the 
rest with earnestness and vehemence, they swear (yet forgive them, 
they know not what they say) it was the best spoken they ever 
heard in their lives. Let Cottington crack me that nut now.” 

The last allusion carries a train of melancholy with it. The 
height of Strafford’s success was the moment which brought 
peering from its hole that court envy which pursued him to his dying 
day. Even now the canker had begun; a too sensitive mind, 
a body worn by illness, depressed, though they did not sour him, 
He felt himself caryoxedvos, and talked of old age and gray hairs; 
—“In good gy should wax exceeding melancholy were it 
not for two little girls that come now and then to play with me.” 

The following ‘December witnessed another equally successful 
session of parliament; and simultaneously with it, an Irish con- 
vocation met for the discussion of a most fundamental point, 
which called all Strafford’s zeal and activity as a churchman into 
requisition. 

The Church had been the very first and earliest care of the 
lord deputy on his entrance into office: it needed reform full 
as much as the state, and it appealed more forcibly, because 
more directly, to his religion. Strafford’s was essentially a re- 
ligious mind: he regarded himself as on a mission for the cause 
of good against evil, as all heroic minds since the foundation of 
the world have done, as even in our own day, with all his mise- 
rable alloy, did Nelson feel in his battles with an atheistical power, 

It was the fight of the Church of England against puritanism, 
—a complex fight. ‘The puritan was a compound of the demo- 
crat and the fanatic, his mind the visionary seat of a religious 
republic, and the scene of a grotesque imagery of drum and pulpit, 
sword and Genevan gown: he looked onward through fields of 


blood to the battle of Armageddon, the new empire of the 
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‘€ saints,” and crown and mitre trampled under foot. The 
Royalist had as deeply felt a theory, on the other side, of Church 
and King. The hierarchical system which had co-existed with the 
nation from the first, was embraced in his idea of the national life; 
and to puritanize the Church involved a sort of death or metem- 
psychosis of the nation, A theory real as the solid earth in its day, 
now passed, Alas, one age has a mode of linking and associ- 
ating, which another has not, and time after time the cubical 
verity, the primordial ideal atom betrays its joining and comes 
undone. ‘The two sides were on the eve of gathering their em- 
battled fronts: Strafford, imaginative, intense, in the royalist view 
seemed destined and marked out for the antagonist of the fighting 
visionary on his way to Armageddon, and his [rish mission bound 
him both to purge a puritanizing and to fortify a despoiled 
Church for the approaching struggle. But he had, moreover, 
on this subject an intimate friend and guide, to whom he owed 
the strength of his convictions and whose suggestions wholly 
ruled him. | 

Amid the crowd of intriguing, bustling, short-headed states- 
men, that thronged the court of the Stewarts, Strafford had 
observed one man with a view—who had taken his line, and who 
kept to it with an unwearying and dogged pertinacity, from which 
no human power could divert hin. A continual resident at court 
through a most busy period, Archbishop Laud had maintained, 
amidst the business levities and distractions of such an atmosphere, 
one grave uniform imperturbable course, which only waited now 
for Buckingham’s death, to raise him, a simple king’s chaplain to 
begin with, to the premiership. Strafford’s observations at the 
Star Chamber had impressed him with a vast respect for the 
future primate: on the other hand Laud’s critical and expe- 
rienced eye observed in his admirer the statesman whom it was of 
the utmost consequence to engage for the Church’s cause. It 
was his policy ny hold of and indoctrinate such men: he had 
gained an influence even over the light-hearted Buckingham; and 
now that more difficult times were approaching, he was not sorry 
to see within his reach a politician of a new and more serious 
school. The connexion thus begun on public grounds cemented 
into the closest and tenderest private friendship, ‘Though most 
different men—it is almost absurd to compare them—they had 
many points in common; the same union of an irritable and sen- 
sitive with a most affectionate temper; the same untiring patience, 
the same indomitable courage. The subtle Hamilton well de- 
ecribed their two kinds of courage, when, on the meeting of 
Charles’ last parliament, he warned the king of the approaching 
fate of his two ministers, because the “ one would be too great to 
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fear, and the other too bold to fly.” The feeling of a common 
cause and common danger strengthened their intimacy as time 
went on: there is no basis for private friendship like the public 
one—like union in a great cause, where there are no differences . 
of opinion about it; and Laud and Strafford had none. On 
all the questions that came on in Church and State they felt 
absolutely alike, and reflected like two mirrors each other’s views. 
Higher feelings mingled with those of affection. The mind of 
Strafford, naturally formed for reverence, honoured the Church in 
the person of its Primate: the Archbishop's “ Salutem in Christo” 
met its response ; and ‘“‘ your son,” and “ my ghostly father,” and 
“the glory of that obedience which I have set apart for you,” 
expressed the deeper regard of the churchman towards his spiritual 
superior. Laud accepted the submission with a smile. ‘“ Well 
you have given me the freedom; I will make use of it; and as 
long as you shall retain the obedience of a son, I will take upon 
me to be your ghostly father. If therefore from henceforward 
I take upon me to command, lay down your sword for the time 
and know your duty.” 

The Irish Church campaign opens with a series of irregular en- 
counters between Strafford, with Laud at his back, and a variety of 
_ earls, barons, knights, bishops, archbishops, deans, and dignitaries 
of all kinds, lay and ecclesiastical, to get back sundry Church spoils 
in their possession. ‘There is a mixture of seriousness and fun 
in the correspondence of the two on these opening transactions ; 
both in high spirits at the new prospect in Church and State ; 
and Strafford getting his hand in, and taking no small pleasure in 
the exercise. He had in a remarkable degree what Bishop 
Butler calls “ indignation at public vice ;” a case of oppression 
roused all the knight errant in his breast; he was famed in his 
county as the protector and avenger of the poorer class, and the 
poor Irish Church, appealing to his justice from the extortion 
and sacrilege of the great, was just the object to rouse him. “I 
foresee,” he says of Church spoliation, “ this is so universal a 
disease, that I shall incur a number of men’s displeasures of the 
best rank among them. But were I not better lose these for 
God Almighty’s sake than lose him for theirs? So you see I 
shall quickly have as few friends as may be.” Thus excited, the 
Primate and Lord-deputy begin hallooing and answering one 
another across the Channel, like voice and echo—Arcades ambo 
et cantare pares at respondere parati. Backwards and for- 
wards goes the watchword “ Thorough,” the symbol of political 
force and vigour—a heathen reader would imagine it some 
Ossianic deity from its extraordinary personality ; and in rapid 
succession pass and repass the names of “my Lord Cork” and 
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‘m Lord Antrim,” “ my Lord Clanricard” and “ Sir Daniel 
O’Brien,” and “ Sir Henry Lynch,” —and then my lords the 
bishops, his grace of Cashel, their lordships of Down, Cork, 
Waterford, Killala—* The Church cormorants!” says Laud— 
** they are fed so full upon it that they are fallen into a fever,” 
“ Have at the ravens,” —replies Strafford, “af 1 spare a man of 
them, let no man ever spare me.”—‘‘ Your lordship is a good 
physician,” writes back Laud—no physic better than a vomit, 
if given in time, and you have taken a judicious course to admi- 
nister one so early to my lord of Cork.—Join Sir T. Fitz Edmonds 
to the rest of his fellows, and make him vomit up Cloyne. 6 | 
shall trounce a bishop or two in the castle chamber,” writes Straf- 
ford — The Bishop of Killala—I warmed his old sides—the 
Bishop of Down, the Dean of Londonderry, &c. Xc.”—*“ ’T will 
be a brave example,” is Laud’s reply deserves it plentifully 
—I have a nice set of charges against a friend of yours, a St, 
John’s man,” writes Strafford, and is answered, “If but half of 
them are true, make an example of him: keep the bishops from 
their sacrilegious alienations; turn the chief offenders out of 
their bishoprics,—’twill do more good to Ireland than any thing 
that hath been there these twenty years.” ‘“ Go on’’—wrote the 
Primate in the midst of these fights with the nobility and hier- 
archy (Strafford’s sympathy unbosomed all the fire in his breast) 
—‘* Go on, my Lord, I must needs say this is thorough indeed— 


you have decyphered my note and thorough. 


Oh! that I were where I might do so too—go on a God’s name,” 
The * Lady Mora,” the personification of the half and half mode- 
rate system on which the English cabinet went, fares but ill— 
“The Lady Mora as heavy as lead”—‘ My lady commends her 
to you, and wonld make more haste, but stays to accommodate 
private ends.” And then another “thorough and thorough,” re- 
echoed by a ‘thorough and throughout,” assures the two corrte- 
spondents of their mutual courage and fidelity. 

By dint of a continued fight with the aristocracy, Strafford 
actually contrived during bis administration to increase the pro- 
perty of the Church thirty thousand a year—an incredible sum 
for that day. Other more important cares however accompanied 
the pecuniary one. ‘The churches were in shameful repair; the 
service in many omitted altogether, and in none performed credit- 
ably ; the surplice and other externals getting into general dis- 
use. The clergy were a disorderly class, grossly ignorant, and 
steeped in puritanical prejudices. The miserable poverty of be- 
nefices excuses in a measure their inordinate pluralities : sixteen 
livings were hardly felt by the Archbishop of Cashel, and it was 
reckoned that in some cases six hardly furnished the parochial 
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priest with clothes. Laud consented to put off a stringent law 
inst this abuse, on the assurance of Strafford that it was simply 
impossible to enforce it as things were. “ Indeed, my lord,” re- 
oy the primate, excusing himself, “1 knew it was bad, very | 
in Ireland, but that it was so stark naught I did not believe, 
Stay the time you must.” 
nder Strafford’s administration these corruptions met av un- 
sparing and vigorous correction. Pluralities, though they could 
not be taken away, were restrained ;_ the introduction of English 
scholars gave.a move to learning; Laud, much against his will 
made chancellor of the University of Dublin, presided over an 
improved system of clerical education; and a party of theolo- 
ians, of which Bramhall was the head, occupied itself zealously in 
be dissemination of high church views. = sta and church 
externals were enforced, the fabrics repaired, and Strafford had 
even determined on king’s letters patent for rebuilding all the 
cathedrals in Ireland. 

A trivial anecdote shows the spirit of his restorations. The 
Earl of Cork had three years before erected a large family monu- 
ment at the very east eud of St. Patrick’s, in the absence of the 
altar, which in those puritan times had been made to travel 
down toward the body of the church. As it entirely blocked — 
up all return of the altar, Strafford, at Laud’s suggestion, in- 
sisted on its removal to some other place. ‘The Barl of Cork 
felt his family pride offended, aud did not understand these new 
ecclesiastical pretensions, He urged that the chapter had con- 
sented to its erection, and that three years had passed without any 
objection being made: and, lastly, appealed to Laud’s considera- 
tion on the ground of his own good character and charities. 
Laud, in reply, was happy to hear that he spent the money, he 
had robbed the Church of, so well, but insisted on the removal 
of the monument. The earl wrote up to his friends in the admi- 
nistration, told the lord keeper that the tomb contained ‘the 
bones of a Weston,” and, after stirring up all his interest, appealed 
to the king in council. Charles refused to interpose; and the 
earl, much to Strafford’s amusement, transported his monument 
in packages out of the church, in too high dudgeon to remove it 
to any other part of the building. ‘ ‘The Earl of Cork’s tomb is 
now quite removed,” he tells Laud, “ how he means to dispose of 
it ! know not: but up it is put in boxes, as if it were marchpanes 
and banqueting stuffs, going down to the christening of my young 
master in the country. The wall is closed again, and as soon as 
it is dry it shall be decently adorned.” It was natural that the 
Earl of Cork should complain when even Archbishop Usher 
allowed his chapel at Drogheda to remain without an altar, Straf- 
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ford, on visiting this place, in the course of his perigrinations 
through Ireland, expressed his disgust at the sight of such an irre. 
gularity in an archiepiscopal chapel, and communicated the faet 
to Laud— no bowing there, I warrant you.” 

But the root of the disorder under which the Trish Church 
laboured lay deeper than the above reforms could touch: she 
had all along an incubus upon her most vital part. The articles 
of Lambeth, an exhibition of pure unmitigated Calvinism, ‘and 
the production of an era of the English Church, when the 
views of the foreign reformers still triumphed over the preater 
part of our episcopate, formed her confession of faith. Such a 
creed poisoned the #4¢ of the Church at the very sotirce, and was 
a puritanizing element in her constitution, which would infal- 
libly absorb and conquer her if not extracted in time. Tt was 
necessary to reform the doctrine of the Trish Church, if any other 
reforms were to be availing ; and it was determined accordingly 
to abolish the Lambeth Confession, and impose the English Art- 
cles in its place. 

The Primate Usher was taken into the plan. He was a divine 
of a mediocre school, half puritan, balf churchman, and felt 
secretly against the change ; but overawed by Laud’s and Straf- 
ford’s determination, consented to be the instrument of carrying it. 
Not a hint was then allowed to eseape to awaken the alarm of the 
clergy, and the design only transpired on the day of convocation. 

Convocation met, and every thing went wrong : Usher was de- 
ficient either in heart or tact, and the Insh clergy were not to be 
surprised. A committee of the lower house entered the Lambeth 
Articles in their book to be imposed under anathema. Strafford, 
wholly oceupied with the work of an agitating session, had not had 
a moment to spare for convocation, which he trusted to Usher 
entirely, and only heard of the failure of the scheme when it ap- 
peared too late to interfere. [twas not, however, too late for him: 
m high wrath he sent instantaneously for the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Dean Andrewes, ‘** that reverend clerk,” and ‘proceeded to 
rate mercilessly——“ | told him certainly not a Dean of Limerick, 
but an Ananias had sat in the chair of that committee: however 
sure | was Ananias had been there in spirit, if not in the body, 
with all the fraternities and conventicles of Amsterdam ; and that 
I was ashamed and scandalized at the proceeding above measure.” 
The whole action of the committee was suspended, Andrewes 
marched off home and forbidden to communicate with them, and 
the members of the committee and several of the bishops peremp- 
torily summoned to the castle the next morning, when Strafford 
renewed his rebuke. “| publicly told them how unlike clergy- 
men that ought canonical obedience to their superiors, they had 
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oe: in their committee ; how unheard a part it was for a 
| petty clerks to presume to make articles of faith without the 

privity or consent of state or bishop; what a spirit of Brownism 
and contradiction [ observed in their deliberandums, as if they 

rposed at once to take all government and order forth of the 
Ghureh. But these heady arrogant courses, they must know, I 
f Was not to endure; nor if they were disposed to be frantic in 

this dead and cold season of the year would | suffer them to be 
fhad in convocation, or in their pulpits.” In fine, the English 
Articles were commanded to be put again, yes or no, to con- 
vocation ; no deliberation; not a word allowed; simply yes or 
no. The committee were indignant; and murmurs escaped from 
afree synod: Strafford was threatened with resistance, and Usher 
in alarm came to tell him the measure could not pass against so 
strong a feeling. Strafford replied that he knew how to manage 
sich matters better than Usher: in short, the question of the 
Articles was put, and carried unanimously. 

" There is nothing I am liker to hear of than this,” is Stwafford’s 

ithy comment py Sah upon what he had done. “Tf am not 
rant that my stirring herein will be strangely reported and 
censured on that side; and how I shall be able to sustain myself 
against your Prynnes, Pyms and Bens, with the rest of that 
generation of odd names and natures, the Lord knows. Sure I 
am, I have gone herein with an upright heart, to prevent a breach, 
seeming at least, between the Churches of England and Ireland. 
Yet in regard I have been acting out of my sphere, I beseech 
your lordship te take me so far into your care, as that you pro- 
cure me a letter from his majesty, either of allowance of what I 
have done, or of my absolution, if I have gone too far. Jf it 
stand with your mind that the articles of Ireland be by a canon 
enjoined to be received, 1 will undertake they shall be more thank- 
ful unto you for them upon their next, than they would have been 
this meeting of convocation.” Strafford was not out in his appre- 
hensions : the act was a strong and decided blow to puritanism, 
and armed all the prejudices of the age against him. 

The question of doctrine carried, that of discipline naturally 
followed. A new body of canons was carried at the same time 
With the thirty-nine articles, which on some points spoke out 
more strongly than the canons of the English Church; among 
others, on the practice of confession. ‘The leaven soon began to 
work, and the Irish Church to show symptoms of alarm. Crox- 
ton, Strafford’s chaplain, one of the high church circle alluded to 
above, took an open, perhaps an indiscreet and too early, advantage 
of it. The Primate Usher, and various dignitaries, looked black: 


Laud himself was afraid that the zealous chaplain had rather 
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exceeded his commission, and acted prematurely, and was maki 
up his mind to the necessity of allowing him to be snubbed, when 
Strafford, declaring in favour of auricular confession as the doctrine 
of the Church, and the practice of her good and holy men, threw 
his shield over him, Though sympathizing, however, with the 
more spiritual and internal department of discipline, he naturally 
took the external to come more under his province. 7’ enforce 
religious unity by Church discipline, and to invigorate Church 
discipline by the secular arm, was his maxim—with one ex 
tion, however, in which his gentleness and moderation contrasts 
somewhat singularly with the line of the popular party of that day, 
Even his strong views of conformity held back from the notion 
of foreing the Irish Church in its then state upon the Roman 
Catholics; he even relieved them from the tax of twelvepence 
per head which had been levied upon recusants. Let us reform 
our own Church first, was his dictum, and then push it—bat do 
not oblige men to change their religious system before you have 
a good one to offer in its place. He was not so considerate 
to the Presbyterians, with whom he kept up a constant fight on 
the subject of uniformity. ‘There were not many bishops who 
acted with him, but those who did were warmly supported : the 
authority of the bishops’ courts was upheld, even im their contests 
with men of station, and their excommunications backed with 
sheriffs’ writs. But these efforts required systematizing and 
putting on a firmer basis, and Strafford entertained a project for 
mvigorating Church authority m Lreland, which, had there been 
time to realize it, would have made a most sensible change in the 
position of the Church in that country. 

Pure Church authority, exercised by the Church in her own 
name, and by her own judges, independent of all state alloy, there 
was none then, as there has been none since. A great revolu- 
tion of oprmon had subjected and tied the Church to state mter- 
ference, and the only question with high Churchmen for that 
time, as practical reformers, was, how to get the state on the 
side of the Church; an end which seemed most likely to be ac- 
complished by throwing their whole weight mto that side of the 
scale, that power in the state which favoured her pretensions. 
The common law had inherited a strong Erastian bias from the 
precedents of the Reformation era, which put it in opposition to 
such clams; the law courts persisted in revisiag and thwarting 
the sentences of the courts ecclesiastical, and a deadly feud be- 
tween the common lawyers and the ecclesiastics was the result. 
“The Charch,” said Laud, complaiming bitterly of their wter- 
ference, “is so bound up im the forms of the common law, that 
it is not possible for me or for any man to do that good which he 
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would, or is bound to do. For your lordship (Strafford) sees, 
no man clearer, that they who have gotten so much power in and 
over the Church will not let go their hold; they have indeed fangs 
with a witness, whatsoever | was once said in a passion to have.” 
The royalty was the Church’s refuge from the common law and the 
Erastian spirit of the day. In the High Commission Court and 
Star Chamber she spoke through the Prince’s mouth, and, we may 
add, with effect-—she made herself odious by her bold rebukes of the 
vices of the higher classes : whatever persons may say, those courts, 
mixed and anomalous as they were, asserted an ecclesiastical disci- 
pline which really ¢o/d : we wish we could say the same of any other 
ecclesiastical tribunal since the Reformation. ‘The Church’s line 
thus necessarily set up the Royalty versus the Common Law; 
and Strafford sympathized entirely with it—“ I know no reason,” 
he tells Laud, “ but you may as well rule the common lawyers in 
England, as | poor beagle do here; and yet that Ll do and will 
do in all that concerns my master at the peril of my head. I[ am 
confident that the king being pleased to set himself in this business, 
isable by his wisdom and ministers to carry any just aud honour- 
able action through all imaginable opposition, for real there can 
be none; that to start aside for such panic fears, fantastic appari- 
tions as a Prynne or an Elliot shall set up, were the meanest folly 
inthe whole world; that the debts of the crown being taken off, 
you may govern as you please—and that it is a downright peccatum 
er te Israel, as ever was, if this be not effected with speed and 
ease.” The result of such views was a resolution to establish a 
High Commission Court in Dublin, to exercise supreme authority 
in Irish ‘ecclesiastical matters. It was never fulfilled, probably 
because he thought he could for the present act quite as advan- 
tageously for the Irish Church, by himself; and it simply remains a 
record of his intention, which we want in order to complete con- 
sistently the plan of his government. 

Church and State bad now taken a fresh start; the Church 
had risen a great step above puritanism within and oppression 
without ; the monarchy had faced—nay, out-faced——the nation. 
What a strong arm had begun, a strong arm must carry through, 
and the cause which rested upon the lofty but intangible support 
of a commanding mind, must be kept up by the same influence, 
ever advancing, never flagging. With something of the spirit of 
that exemplar of chivalry, cited by Don Quixote, who ran tilt 
singly at an army of twenty thousand Saracens, or of the Rhunic 
demigod, who annually hacked the Jotins or Giants in their winter 
quarters, Strafford proceeded to cut his way through the proud 
aristocracy of Lreland. 

A grand project for the increase of the king’s revenue and of 
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the national resources had been long working in his mind; the 
recovery, viz. of a portion of the royal lands, and the establishi 
agricultural colonies from England upon them. Side by side 
with the rise of the monarchy went national improvement (we take 
the word in its modern and mercantile sense) in Strafford’s view: 
to separate them would be simply not understanding the adminis. 
tration of one who, in addition to being royalist and bigot, was as 
ardent and scheming a political economist as was ever a Pitt ora 
Huskisson, a Macculloch or Ricardo. 

Landed property at this time throughout Ireland was generally 
in an unsettled state, having so frequently in recent periods of 
rebellion and anarchy changed hands; the royal lands especially, 
tracts extending over the whole province of Connaught and other 
large districts, were held under an ambiguous and obscure title, 
disputed between the crown and the occupants, ‘To take one in- 
stance: the whole province of Connaught had lapsed by confisca- 
tion to the crown in the reign of Henry ILI., who granted it to the 
family of de Burgh, from which, by the marriage of Ann de Burgh 
into the House of York, it ultimately returned to the crown in the 
reign of Edward LV. The Irish parliament in the reign of Henry 
VII. confirmed the crown in the right, and a commission ap- 
pointed by Queen Elizabeth made a composition with the occu- 
pants for an annual rent charge in lieu of the old fees. An 
interval of confusion and rebellion succeeded ; and an ignorant 
body of commissioners in the 18th of James L,, cheated into the 
belief that Queen Elizabeth’s arrangement instead of being merely 
an exchange of a regular for an irregular rent, had been a cession 
of the crown right of property altogether, accepted the farce of a 
surrender of the lands to the crown, from the occupants in pre- 
tended humiliation for never having paid the rent charge, and 
then reinstated them in the ownership. Strafford denied the le- 
gality of the whole transaction, on the ground that there could be 
neither surrender nor restitution of a title which had never been 
possessed. ‘The occupants themselves confessed their difficulties, 
and the late parliament had petitioned for some general measure 
to establish defective titles. Nothing is clearer, we think, than 
that the crown had been defrauded; at the same time no remedy 
could be applied which would not both appear and be severe. 
It was one of those cases in which either way there was a some- 
thing to get over; either great injustice to be tolerated, or a0 
unscrupulous strength of arm exerted against it. Strafford choose 
the latter alternative; and the issue of the late session bad 
established his authority sufficiently to warrant his commencing 
without delay. 


A Commission of Plantations, composed of the Lord-deputy 
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and some members of the council, proceeded to take the round of 
the province of Connaught. The occasion first brought Strafford 
into contact with the body of gentry and commonalty, and sharply 
tested his view of managing the Irish temper—“ good words” for 
some—‘‘ sound knocks on the knuckles” for others, They collected 
agrand jury in each county, and proceeded to claim a ratification of 
the rights of the crown. ‘The gentlemen on being impanelled were 
informed that the case before them was irresistible, and that no 
doubt could exist in the minds of reasonable men upon it. His 
majesty was in fact “ indifferent whether they found for him or 
no,” inasmuch as an ordinary writ from the Court of Exchequer, 
which had only to be moved for by the Attorney-General, would 
instantly give him the benefit of the law; but out of his high 
and princely consideration for his subjects, he wished to deal thus 
openly, and satisfy them by proof. ‘ And there I left them,” 
says Strafford, “ to chant together, as they call it, over their evi- 
dence,” The counties of Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo instantly 
found a title for the king; and Strafford, who always propor- 
tioned his civility to the loyalty and submission of the parties, was 
all sweetness and grace, and much bowing and smiling passed 
between him and the good people of Roscommon. 

But Galway presented a different front to the commission. The 
Lord President of this county was Lord St. Albans, and Clan- 
tickard, with whom Strafford had already come into collision on 
the question of church lands; indeed the suit was pending against 
him at the very time in the Castle Chamber. As proprietor of half 
the county, he had a preponderance there, which, in connection 
with his office, amounted to a species of sovereignty ; and he was 
the head of a numerous and powerful clan—everybody in Galway 
was a Bourke, or next to one. The sheriff knew whom he was 
amongst, and packed a jury accordingly ; and Donellan, the Earl's 
steward, had made all arrangements while the commission were 
on progress to them. The whole county, on Strafford’s entré, 
bristled with opposition, and on the day of the court opening, 
long before the verdict, Lord Clanmorris, nephew of Clanrickard, 
openly exulted, and only wished that Galway had come first in 
. the list of counties, that its example might have invigorated the 

others. The Bourkes displayed the utmost contempt for the for- 
malities of court. Another of the Earl’s nephews, “ Richard 
Bourke of Derrimachloglin,” impudently pulled a juror by the 
sleeve whom Strafford was in the act of addressing, and prevented 
him from attending. The result of course corresponded. Do- 
nellan, who was among the jury, dictated the verdict; the rest 
Obeyed order. 

Strafford’s measures on this announcement were prompt, vi- 
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gorous and complete. The jurymen were summoned to the 
Castle Chamber to answer for their contumacy ; the sheriff was 
fined a thousand pounds for packing the jury; the squire of 
Derrimachloglin five hundred. Proclamation was made in the 
king’s name, inviting all subjects to acknowledge his majesty’s 
undoubted rights ; the county was cleared of the Clanrickard 
retainers ; and the strong forts of Galway and Athonry garrisoned 
with the king’s troops. Galway thus left in military occupation, 
the commission moved off to the other scenes of its labours, 
Eventually the county was obliged to submit; those who would 
not obey the proclamation lost, some a third, others a half of 
their estates, and the king’s title was enforced by writ of exche- 
quer. The earl died not long after, his party declared of a broken 
heart, in consequence of these proceedings,—‘ at the age”— 
Strafford not unreasonably put in—“ of seventy.” 

The commission, on leaving Galway, proceeded through Mun- 
ster with great expedition and success. Strafford experienced 
here, as he had in Roscommon, the advantage of a popular man- 
ner applied to the proper persons. At the last session of parlia- 
ment a young peer had entered the house with his sword, contrary 
to the express order of Strafford, who knew the temperament of 
the Irish enough to dislike trusting them with weapons. The 
sergeant-at-arms requested to have it, and was told that if he had 
it, he should have it through his body. Strafford sent for the 
daring youth, and proceeded to interrogate him fiercely. The 
young peer answered him with equal spirit, and pointed to the 
clause in the king’s writ which summoned him to parliament— 
“ cinctum cum gladio,” or “‘ cum cincturé gladii.” ‘This was just 
the behaviour to take Strafford: he conceived an affection for 
young Ormond on the spot, made trial of him, gave bim promo- 
tion and took him into his confidence. The Ormonds possessed 
an extensive and princely domain in Munster, and their name 
ranked with the noblest in Ireland. The king’s title labouring 
under some difficulties here, the young head of the family came 
immediately to the rescue, and he and Strafford together carried 
the point gallantly. ‘The lord deputy acknowledged with warm 
gratitude in his despatches home the service of the young noble- 
man, afterwards the great Ormond, lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

By the successful progress of this commission, a large quantity 
of land—the occupiers being generally glad to compound with a 
fourth part—returned into the king’s possession; and Strafford 
proceeded to turn it to its designation. He had carved out @ 
wearisome task for himself. The transplanting and settlement 
of English colonists was a slow heavy business, a continual drain 
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upon him, all the time he was in Ireland. He had his heart, 
however, thoroughly in the work, and watched over his infant 
colonies with an almost parental anxiety. The infusion of 
English enterprise and activity into Ireland was a favourite object 
which he cleaved to, to the last, in spite of [rish prejudice, and 
the feeble support of the English cabinet; and the plantations of 
Galway had made considerable advance before his departure. 

The commerce and trade of Ireland came no less under his 
reforming eye, and remarkable was the metamorphosis which they 
underwent. Before Strafford’s time the country had no manu- 
factures, except an inferior coarse woollen one, on a poor meagre 
scale. Alive te this great deficiency he had even before his arrival 
planned and matured in his head the remedy for it: it was at 
Chester, amid the noise and hurry of his first embarkation for 
Dublin, that he penned the important despatch which originated 
Irish manufactures. 

His line was bold. The woollen manufacture, though tempting 
as a foundation, ready to hand, to build upon, he foresaw would 
never succeed, as it would bring England and Ireland into com- 
petition. England at present indraped Irish wools: he would 
not deprive her of the advantage, and benefit one portion of the 
kingdom at the expense of another. Consequently a new line 
must be fixed upon. ‘The Irish women were good spinners, the 
Irish a fine soil for growing flax; he resolved upon and got the 
king’s approval for a linen trade. 
~ So new an undertaking required an extraordinary start to set it 
going, and commend it to Irish enterprise: the best recom- 
mendation ‘was example: Strafford set up a manufactory of 
his own, and became in propria persond the founder of the illus- 
trious order of Irish mill-owners, Six looms, with workmen 
for them, from the Low Countries, procured through Sir William 
Boswell, the English agent, were the humble commencement of 
the scheme ; yet no sooner did Strafford see his little mill at work, 
than his sanguine spirit leapt to the result.—‘** We shall beat,” he 
said, “the Hollander and the French twenty per cent.” The 
cool audacity of the prophecy is amusingly characteristic of the 


~ man. Never mind how extensive, how systematized, how long 


established, the two master linen trades of the world must retire 
and hide their diminished heads before “me and my six looms.” 
His imagination made magicians of his half-dozen Flemings, en- 
dowed these six looms with miraculous energy, and saw by anti- 
Cipation from their prolific restless sides, bales, mills, and ware- 
houses, and pushing crowds roll in living tissue over the land. 
The following year he purchased a thousand pounds’ worth of 
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flax seed, and enlarged the scale of his exertions.—* It will be 
the greatest enriching of this kingdom that ever befel it,” he writes 
to Boswell; and the event has corresponded. 

Schemes of equal boldness for the foreign trade of the country 
have not, amid European fluctuations, had the same permanence, 
The great maritime power of the world at that time was Spam; 
large and splendidly equipped fleets annually set out from her 
ports to her possessions in South America and the West Indies; 
the lucrative trade of victualling them was at present enjoyed by 
the Hamburg merchants. Ireland abounded just in the very 
articles necessary for it—meat, butter, salt fish: droves of cattle 
even in that day left its rich pastures for English consumption, 
Strafford formed the scheme of robbing Hamburg of her victual- 
ling trade, and entered into treaty with S er Nicholhaldie, one 
of his catholic majesty’s provivadors at Hamburg, for its trans- 
ference to Ireland. Nicholhaldie was favourable, and one point 
only remained to be attended to—an important one. England 
was in no good odour with the Spanish nation; the Spanish 
nation still less with England. For the latter prejudice, connected 
as it was with the puritanical feeling, Strafford entertained sufhi- 
client contempt: the former, should it take the turn of impeding 
the regularity of his catholic majesty’s payments for Irish produce, 
was regarded with more respect. He took in Signior Nichol- 
haldie himself as a partner and sharer of the profits, thus securing 
the Irish a faithful paymaster, in fact, making them, as he said, 
‘*their own paymasters.” The whole arrangement was concluded 
before he had set foot in Ireland. 

But Strafford’s chef-d’ceuvre in the department of commerce 
was the complete reform of the customs—immediately a revenue 
measure only, ultimately a general commercial one. 

The customs of Ireland, before Strafford’s time, were farmed 
almost exclusively by two ladies of the English court, the Duchess 
of Buckingham and Lady Carlisle: they produced just 12,0004, 
per annum, and the Irish council assured Strafford positively and 
dogmatically, that they could not be made to produce more, and 1n- 
sisted, as people obstinately do, on the absolute perfection and 
finality of a palpably grossly bad arrangement. The ladies were 
difficult also to manage, and could not be overruled with Strafford’s 
usual high hand. Some situations inspire peculiar pertinacity on 
pecuniary matters ; and a fashionable dowager, who has her tow® 
establishment and rounds of parties to provide for, watches her 
source of income with the vigilance of a half-pay officer, and the 
dexterity of a hackney coachman. They knew the value of their 
patent to Strafford, and stuck out for high compensation. 


last, after much respectful solicitation, and much backwards and 
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forwards debate, a capital interest in one of the new crown 
estates, and a bribe of 8000/, purchased Lady Carlisle’s patent ; 
ee ample equivalents prevailed upon the Duchess of Bucking- 

Strafford, now master of the customs, put them up to com- 
ae atan enormously advanced rent. From 9500/, a year, the 

uchess of Buckingham’s share was raised to a rent of 15,500/. 
the payment of five-eighths of the annual proceeds to the king, 
and a fine of 8000/, besides, But competitors were not so easy 
to find, an increased rent could only be mét by an increased 
impost, which stood a chance of defeating itself, by lowering 
the consumption of the article, The undertaking was felt to 
be a risk. Two men, Henshaw and Williams, came forward, 
but Henshaw died, and Williams then withdrew, contenting 
himself with pressing Sir Arthur Ingram to take his place. Sir 
Arthur Ingram demanded security; no security was better than 
the partnership of the lord deputy himself; Strafford saw the ne- 
cessity of giving it in order to prevent the scheme from falling, 
and, as he had before turned manufacturer, headed the new 
revenue-farming speculation. It turned out eventually profitable, 
and Strafford was of course accused of self-interested motives. 
He gave the manly straight-forward answer, that he had made the 
venture, and had a right to the success; nor is there the shadow 
of a ground for attributing to him any other intention in the 
matter than a strictly public spirited one. 

From the immutable 12,000/. the customs thus rose quickly to 
40,000/., with every prospect of continual increase as old farms 
fell in, The tobacco farm of 200/, a year expiring was put up 
for 7000/., to rise in a certain time to 12,000/, a year; and was 
taken, when every one else declined, by Strafford himself. _ 

_ An augmented revenue was not allowed to end with itself: 
Strafford’s aim was by means of a revenue to enlarge commerce ; 
by means of an enlarged commerce to increase revenue; to allow 
what was collected out of the nation to transpire through the 
nation again, and thence recal it with interest into the treasury. 
national resources would thus pass and repass through a 
. fractifying, expanding process, and a healthy ebb and flow of 
commercial life be produced. ind 
A mint was the most effectual security for this appropriation of 
revenue, converting it at once into Irish coin for circulation 
through the country. The scarcity of money was severely felt in 
Ireland, and Strafford, before completing his negociations for the 
Spanish trade, had bargained with the English cabinet for the 
establishment of a mint to convert its profits into specie, to stay 
i the country, instead of going up straight for absorption in the 
KK2 
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English treasury. A constant fight went on between Strafford and 
the home government on this point. On every increase of revenue 
the English treasury instinctively opened its jaws for the precious 
morsel; greediness was indeed an excusable fault in its sad neces- 
sities; but Strafford was obstinate. Do not be in a hurry, he 
said, allow us the money for the present: Ireland wants specie; 
it is necessary for her commerce, she cannot get on without it: 
only wait, and you will be repaid ten times over in the customs 
that an improved commerce will bring you ; but do not by eagerly 
catching at the seed, forestall the harvest. The home govern- 
ment sent for the rents of the Londonderry land, and Strafford 
refused to part with them; the home government sent a second 
time, and received not the money, but a lecture on political 
economy instead. The spare corner of a despatch ejaculated 
“specie,” and the merits of specie were again and again dinned 
into their ears. 

What is so striking in Strafford’s statesmanship is its restless 
saliency, elasticity, fecundity. Spring and impulse its very state, 
the bent bow abhorred quiescence ; design advanced beyond 
itself, and sight saw further than the object. One thought was 
the parent of another; hint swelled into form and dimension, 
scheme developed scheme; and his administration shows like a 
good composition in which thought flows and expands freely, 
producing a harmonious whole. 

Equally striking is his love of detail—no taste from a mere 
hobby with him, but an accuracy of the whole eye. The acute 
glance split at once the smooth surface into lines and sections, 
details pricked their way upwards, and the vague teemed with 
minute life under his eye, as animalcules multiply under the sun- 
beam. A court ceremonial, a table of revenue, a valuation of a 
crown estate, statistics, estimates of wools, wines, tobacco, soap, 
tallow—any thing—had each the charm of a hobby for him, 
producing the accurate sum, the neat official report. Your hobby 
and your details are what give the relish and wed the man to his 
task : secret of depth and intensity, source of glow and richness, 
from the temple of truth down to the workshop, from the labo- 
ratory to the farm-yard—mystic bone, gas, and gallipot inspire the 

hilosopher ; bright harness-hook and bell, the rustic waggoner- 
reland was Strafford’s hobby—a work and creation he felt to 
be his own, as it rose out of chaos into shape before him; he 
felt parentally towards his child, and acted the nurse hanging 
with minute attentions about her charge. 

A universal hobby puts a man in a philanthropic but not a 
easy position. Business increased in a cubic ratio upon Straf- 
ford, one day’s work was the seed of many more, and Ireland 
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with her parliament, law; revenue, manufactures, commerce, 
Church, clergy, university, spun like a top round and round in 
his brain, till the constant whirl would have dizzied any other 
head than his own. He worked like a horse, like a steam engine; . 
and he had his triumph. The feeling of getting things done, 
became an intense pleasure, and the long laborious report goes 
off with an ecstatic jump of his pen—“ Deo ratias (to Laud) ; 
for Lam now at the end of all your letters. O quantam crowda, 
quantam » profecto fere meltavi pingue meum—Ignoramus’s 
own words, coming piping hot from Westminster Hall: you make 
no. such Latin in Onford.” 

_ Strafford’s great experiment had now been tried, and suc- 
ceeded; and in one part of the dominions, at any rate, a lazy 
timorous government had become an effective and bold one. His 
great theory and beau ideal of a popular monarchy, a monarchy 
that did its work and looked after the people, was in a measure 
fulfilled, and his government was grateful to the mass: he liked 
the Irish, notwithstanding some sharp dicta; and the Irish took 
to the Lord Deputy’s bold, frank carriage, which set off the bond 
fide attention to their interests. The people cheered him as he 
went his progress on the plantation scheme, because, said Straf- 
ford, they were better off than they had been for ages; and felt 
‘the leniency of the royal arm, compared with “the oppression of 
their petty imperious lords.” , 

There was, unfortunately, another class, the oligarchy, whom 
Strafford had deprived of their long and misused sway. They 
caballed, whispered, threatened, and poisoned the public mind 
with rumour and misrepresentation to an extent which no govern- 
ment, that valued its own safety, could overlook. Strafford 
resolved to make an example of the first man upon whom any 
overt act could be fixed; and if the claims of expediency and 
justice were ever completely united, they were in the man who 
was eventually pitched upon. Of mean condition, to begin with, 
which he had advanced by low industry, and servile arts, to an 
ample fortune, a title, and a seat in the privy council, Lord 
Mountnorris had played with impunity towards a succession. of 
governments, with whom he was connected, the part of hypocrite, 
scoundrel, and traitor. Deliberately and systematically he got 
hold of the deputy on his arrival, crept into his confidence, 
corrupted his integrity, wheedled preferment out of him during 
his administration, and then accused him on his retirement: he 
had done so toward Lord Chichester, Lord Grandison, and Lord 
Falkland ; and even Clarendon, who is far from an admirer of 
Strafford, and allows him no higher motives than those of indi- 
vidual self-protection in this affair, admits that “ either the deputy 
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of Ireland must destroy my J.ord Mountnorris, whilst he con. 
tinued in his office, or else my Lord Mountnorris must destr 
the deputy as soon as his commission was determined.” Two 
trifling, but characteristic occurrences form the introduction of 
the story. 

On a review day in Dublin, Strafford inspecting his troop, 
observed an officer named Annesly out of his place, disorderin 
the ranks, and rebuked him. Annesly, on the lord deputy’s ba 
being turned, gave vent to some insolent, jeering expressions, 
which were heard. Strafford not a man to be insulted, especially 
upon military ground, rode back, and, in the sight of the whole 
field, quietly laying his cane upon Annesly’s shoulders, without 
striking him, informed the petulant officer, that upon any such 
demonstration occurring again, he should “ lay him on the pate,” 
The Thersites was cowed, and the act of contempt served the 
purpose of a more formal punishment. 

But Mr. Annesly was once more destined to come in contact 
with the lord deputy’s cane. Attending upon him as gentleman 
in waiting, he let a stool fall upon his foot—his gouty foot, and 
Strafford, in a moment of irritation from the pain, struck him, 
While the affair was fresh, and circulating rapidly, Lord Mount- 
norris happened to meet a large party at the table of Lord Chan- 
cellor Loftus, a kindred spirit with himself, and mortal enemy of 
Strafford. A number of military men were present, whose feel- 
ings would be naturally excitable on the subject of the harsh or 
contemptuous treatment of a comrade: the troops had not yet 
dispersed from their late meeting, and still crowded Dublin ; an 
inflammatory inuendo would spread as soon as uttered, and take 
effect in a hundred circles. It was in such a scene and circum- 
stances that Lord Mountnorris chose to say, alluding to Annesly 
letting the stool fall, that perhaps it was done in revenge for that 

ublic affront that my lord deputy had done him personally ; but 
he had a brother who would not take such a revenge,—* who 
would not have taken such a blow,” is Clarendon’s reading. 

This speech was an overt act; and Strafford, resolved upon 
producing a sensation, brought down the whole pomp and terror 
of the law upon the speaker, Mountnorris, as an officer in the 
army, came under military law ; the articles of war punished with 
death any one guilty of “words likely to breed mutiny in the 


army;”” a court martial met, the words were proved, and Mount- 
norris was condemned to die. 
The whole proceeding was a solemn farce, meant to strike 
terror into the [rish disaffected. Pomp and bombast produced 
an impression upon the Irish; Strafford made plentiful use of it 
during his administration, and now wished to try what a brist- 
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ling, moustachioed tribunal, with the aid of nodding plume 
and dazzling breastplate, and the clang of trumpets could do. 
That he never, from the first, had the smallest idea of putting 
Mountnorris to death, or of doing him the least bodily harm, is 
quite certain; and itis a simple blunder and misunderstanding 
upon such a supposition to ground, as people do, a solemn 
charge of barbarity. All the advantage that was taken of the 
sanguinary sentence was to put Mountnorris into temporary con- 
finement, from which he was liberated simply with the loss of 
office. The proceeding humbled him considerably ; and when 
Strafford, to prove that he had never entertained personal 
animosity, but only wished, on public grounds, for his disconnec- 
tion with the government, offered to give up a suit pending 
against him in the Star Chamber, Mountnorris acknowledged the 
generosity with much apparent warmth. And the whole affair 
would have passed off with the news of the day, if Pym and his 
associates had not revived it. 

The hydra of the council board had not lost its productiveness. 
The celebrated case of the Chancellor Loftus, though at first 
sight not of a political, but personal bearing, plainly derived its 
deadliness and sting from the unfathomable abyss of hostility 
which Strafford’s independent government had opened between 
himself and the Irish oligarchy. "1 

Sir Edward Loftus, eldest son of the chancellor, was married 
to a lady of distinguished birth, and large fortune, daughter of 
Sir Francis Ruishe: the chancellor had bound himself at the 
time of the marriage to meet the wealth on the lady’s side with 
a handsome settlement on his own, but afterwards refused to 
fulfil his agreement ; and the case came before the council board. 
The council decided against him, but he still persisted in his re- 
fusal: more than that, the lord deputy was charged with being 
the secret plaintiff in the case, and with having instigated his own 
servants to get it up. Strafford denied the charge, and the chan- 
cellor gave him the lie—“ he wished to God he had not found it 
so.” Strafford immediately exerted a power which, perhaps, no 
deputy had done before him, and committed the lord chancellor 
~ to prison. The withdrawal of the personal charge, with a humble 
apology, was the speedy consequence ; but the money still stuck 
to the chancellor’s purse. He appealed to the Star Chamber: 
the Star Chamber confirmed the judgment of the council board, 

There is another subject connected with this case, some allu- 
sion to which, in justice to Strafford’s memory, cannot be avoided, 
A cloud still rests upon a noble character; and the contemporary 
scandal of an’unlawful connection of Strafford with Lady 
still receives credit. | 
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We will take the liberty of being plain. Everybody who has 
lived in the world knows that this 1s just ¢he subject, above all 
others, upon which men revel in whisper and innuendo at their 
neighbour’s expense. No character for correctness, or even 
severity of life, can guard the man compelled by his station to be 
a man of the world, from the look, the sign, the insinuation, de- 
veloping at last into the circumstantial anecdote. Rather the 
disagreeable fact, that he is better than his neighbours, positively 
elicits this mode of answer; and the significant shake of the head, 
and the all-powerful “‘ yes, but—” give to folly, ill-nature, or pol- 
lution, their petty triumph over the judge who unconsciously awes 
them. The dialogue in “ Measure for Measure” is no carica- 
ture of the low backbiting of the day upon this very subject; and 
we know that circumstantial stories, with their customary got up 
show of evidence, impugn the morality of Charles I. and George 
III, The whole life—laborious, severe, rigidly abstemious—of 
Strafford, even the grave step and melancholy countenance, were 
a hint to the busy tongue to pare him down to the measure of 
ordinary men ; and he had the misfortune, we may add, of living 
when veracity in the nation was at alow ebb, i. e. when puritanism 
was on the ascendant. ‘Though every human jaw were an oracle, 
and imbecile credulity a law of nature, sense and instinct would 
rise in rebellion against the mendacity of the puritans. We need 
only mention, as a sample, that the Scotch Commissioner Baillie 
accounts for Strafford’s emotions, in his last speech, at the thought 
of his deceased wife, by a story in general circulation, that he had 
killed her ; that finding, on returmog home late one night, a letter 
from his mistress on the table, which she had opened, he imme- 
diately struck her on the breast with a fury which caused her death. 
The circumstantial lie lived, and received only the other day its 
complete contradiction from the liberal and democratic biographer 
of Strafford in Lardner’s Encyclopedia. | 

The scandal of Strafford’s connexion with Lady Loftus would 
not in fact demand an answer, were it not adopted by Clarendon. 
‘That writer, knowing nothing of Strafford personally, but taking 
it for granted that he had his amours as all gentlemen had, and 
such as he, Clarendon himself, with “a pickthank chuckle of 
old good humour,” freely confesses to, inserts it simply as he 
finds it, not aiming at being anything more than the reflection of 
the talk of the day. With respect to the only evidence referred 
to—“ certain letters of great familiarity and affection, and others 
of passion,” to the lady, which were read at the trial—we need 
only say that Strafford certainly does speak of her in his corre- 
spondence with great affection, but at the same time in a lan- 
guage which utterly repels the notion of a sensual adulterous love 
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—lofty, ethical and refined. It is impossible to believe that 
that pure high-principled person, that model of correct feeling 
was his mistress. His style always tended to the high-flown and 
intense, and his letters to Lady Loftus doubtless partook of it— 
but to a loose man’s loose interpretation of them, we need only 
say —honi soit qui mal y pense. The authority of Clarendon’s 
name, however, is the ground on which the case against Strafford 
rests. 

On the other hand—not alluding specifically to this case, but 
replying to the charge of incontinence universally—which is more 
important still—a dear intimate friend and constant adviser, who 
clung to Strafford through life, lived at his side, saw more of 
him than any other man in the world did, and whose love had 
thoroughly conquered that disguise which keeps one man’s heart 
a stranger to another—the affectionate and religious Sir George 
Radcliffe comes forward to inform us that Strafford had often had 
conversations of the most private nature with him on the subject 
of religion, and the state of his own soul; but on two occasions 
especially: one when in the deepest agony of mind on the death 
of his second wife, Sir George never left him day or night, for 
several days: another on a Good Friday in Dublin, when Straf- 
ford was preparing himself for his Easter communion. On both 
these occasions Radcliffe thought his friend had unfolded all his 
heart ; but on neither did he allude to this particular sin, Now 
this was not a subject which in a serious and religious commu- 
nication between one man and another need have been omitted : 
it is a common sin of the higher classes at all times; it was a 
common sin of that day; why should Strafford have concealed it 
from his confessor if he had been guilty of it; disguise to one to 
whom he professed openness was not part of his character? So 
thought Sir George Radcliffe, and he said—*' At both these times 
I received such satisfaction as left no scruple with me at all, but 
much assurance of his chastity.’—This was written after Straf- 
ford’s death. 

We may observe here that while the absence of all allusion 
stamps the Loftus case with insignificance, the general defence 
completely covers it. Radcliffe was in Dublin, close to Strafford 
at the time; be could not have avoided a glimpse, a suspicion of 
such a connexion, had it been going on: even had he, a thousand 
malicious eyes would have seen, and could have certified it to him. 
Strafford, moreover, was recently married again, to a lady to whom 
he felt and expressed all the fondest feelings of ahusband. What- 
ever the reader may think of these arguments, we do ask him not 
to think a story indestructible because it is in books. Many a 


time has a bullying fiction got possession of history, and hectored 
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and stalked over the ground, when a look has afterwards sent the 
coward scampering to native Orcus, and the realms of smoke. 

On another point, however, we are not prepared to justify 
Strafford. He was obviously not so careful as he ought to have 
been, to avoid the appearance and reputation of a man of gallantry; 
and he did not do himself justice by encouraging a lax set of 
cavalier acquaintances, with whom he had nothing in common, 
but a taste for the humorous, and hatred of the puritans, It is 
annoying to see the free and easy tone which Lord Conway, quite 
a representative of this class, assumes to him. At the same 
time it is plain that these men were proud of their great acquaint- 
ance, and naturally made as much of it as they could. And 
some consideration is due to Strafford if in the midst of toil and 
care, he found relief in an acquaintance who tickled his love of 
the ridiculous with amusing letters of court news. Radcliffe 
weer alludes to such features of Strafford, when he says,—*I 

new his ways long and intimately, and though I cannot clear 
him from all frailties, (for who cau even justify the most innocent 
man,) yet | must give him the testimony of conscientiousness in 
his ways, that he kept himself from gross sins, and endeavoured to 
approve himself rather unto God than unto man, to be religious 
inwardly and in truth, rather than outwardly and in shew.” 
Everybody knows that there is such a thing as reserve and disguise 
on this subject to the world at large. Strafford, it is plain, had 
much more religion all along, than others thought or than he 
cared to be known—a man of the world externally, while he main- 
tained a high standard within. 

We return to our history. Had opposition from the men of power 
in Ireland been all that Strafford had to bear, he would have been 
comparatively at ease. What really touched him, and went to his 
heart, was the coldness and distrust of the home government. 

Amidst a variety of Straffordian maxims two are conspicuous: 
one was, that a minister, in order to effect his object, ought to be 
entirely trusted by his king. It was absurd to think that the 
political machine could work without singleness of impetus, and 
unity of action, ‘The other was, that a minister in this fortunate 
position, ought to be ready to pay for it with his head. These 
two maxims were his north and the south poles of the ministerial 
sphere, and it is melancholy to think that he should have realized 
the severe, without having benefited by the advantageous one. 

Of the members of Charles L.’s cabinet, Lord Cottington, 
Lord Holland, and Sir Francis Windebank had positively hostile 
feeling to Strafford,—especially the first named, who was at the 
same time the deepest courtier of the three. The foe within the 
camp is of course the most formidable, and the profound dissem- 
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bler, the cool, steady, watchful Cottington, made no agreeable 
rival at head quarters for a distant deputy to cope with. Strafford 
felt him all along a thorn in his side, and the disdain of the genuine 
statesman for a mere court intriguer,—for “my Don with his 
whiskers,” (allusive to Cottington’s disgraceful Spanish pro- 
ceedings,)—the adept in “making of legs to fair ladies,” was 
mingled with a sort of fear of the power of a wily narrow mind in 
its own sphere, The rest, including secretary Coke, with whom 
he seems to have been on even friendly terms, were men of no 
particular talent, or influence, and did not press the scale either 
way. One and one only, his dear friend Laud, stuck to him and 
fought his battles through thick and thin. Laud, singly and 
solely, opposed to the whole influence or the indifference of the 
English cabinet, kept him in office from the first; Strafford would 
not have been a month in Ireland but for him. 

But Strafford felt the most deeply, the most unkindly, the 
coldness of the king himself. His personal attachment to Charles 
was of that peculiarly atfectionate kind, which often marks the 
intercourse of the strong mind with the amiable weaker one. 
Charles had powers of attraction which should have quite made up 
for his want of statesmanship. ‘The countenance of calm beauty 
and benign grace, the temper of sweetness, the mild but kingly 
manner, the incomparable finish, had imaged themselves indelibly 
upon his minister’s mind; and could he have got rid of his fears, 
and trusted this one guide, he was safe: his high-mettled charger 
would have carried him over all the Pyms and the Hampdens 
right speedily. A man who could command the devotion of a 
Strafford, was no contemptible monarch. But a weak, timorous, 
disappointing politician he was; and Strafford was always uncer- 
tain and uneasy about him. In vain did Laud argue at the coun- 
cil board, in vain after every arrival of the Irish couriers, was the 
Archiepiscopal barge seen to cross over to Westminster, and 
return when some hours were spent. It was Strafford’s misfor- 
tune, (they are the remarkable words of the primate himself,) to 
serve a mild and gracious prince, who knew not how to be or to 
be made great. Charles was afraid of the power which his own 
~ fascinations had raised, and all that Laud could do was barely to 
keep the bold minister in office. 

Moreover, men are generally influenced in their political views 
by their own particular art or skill, by what they know they can 
do well. Charles had really a talent for keeping men together, 
and he took that line; instead of choosing which side to take, he 
applied himself to keeping a divided cabinet going. And to the 
credit of his tact, it must be admitted that he did it where others 
would have failed. But, what was the good of it when it was 
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done? What was the advantage of keeping the party of Thorough, 
and the party of the Lady Mora looking black at each other at 
the same board? Far better would it have been to let the dis- 
cordant compound blow up of itself, and leave a clear atmo- 
sphere to breathe in. 

As it was, Charles’s government contracted all the odium of a 
rigorous, with none of the advantages of a strict policy: it had 
just courage enough to show its teeth and no more; it betrayed 
its inclinations, and no thanks to you, thought the popular party, 
for not executing them; we see the virulence of your intentions 
notwithstanding the poverty of your acts, and we hate your 
malice none the less for your cowardice. The puritan faction 
never really felt the force of a well sustained crushing line of 
attack, and the irregular sally, and occasional sharp blow, were 
paralysed by some mixture of weakness, which converted the 
severity into a stimulus and encouragement. ‘The puritans only 
preached and scribbled, reviled and pamphleteered the more, and 
grew stronger and stronger under a relaxed government, without 
having one bit of their rancour and insolence softened. Laud 
saw all this with disgust and impatience go on under his eyes, 
himself unable to stop it, or to put more nerve and spirit into 
Charles, than Charles was capable of receiving. He forced the 
council indeed to inflict punishment on Prynne, Burton and 
Bastwick,—‘ but what think you of Thorough, be writes imme- 
diately after it to Strafford, what think you of Thorough when 
there can be such slips in business of consequence? hat say 
you to it, that Prynne and his fellows should be suffered to talk 
what they pleased while they stood in the pillory, and win accla- 
mations from the people. ‘The triumviri will be far enough from 
being kept dark. It is true that some men speak as your lordship 
writes,—but when any thing comes to be acted against them, there 
is little or nothing done, nor shall I ever live to see it otherwise.” 
Prynne was publicly féted by the corporation of Chester on his 
way to Carnarvon castle; and all three were allowed to enjoy in 
open day the fall honours of martyrdom which their party paid 
them. ‘Strange indeed,” observes Strafford, “to see the phrenzy 
which possesseth the vulgar now-a-days, that the just chastise- 
ment of a state should produce greater estimation to persons of 
no consideration, than the highest employments for others of 
unspotted conversation, eminent virtues, and deepest knowledge— 
a grievous and overspreading leprosy, not fitted for the hand of 
every physician; the cure, under God, must be wrought by one 
Esculapius alone. Less than Thorough will not overcome it; 
there is a cancerous malignity in it, which must be cut forth, which 
long since rejected all other means, and therefore to God and 
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him [leave it.” And so with the recommendation, that Hampden 
and the brotherhood should be well whipped into their right wits, 
and putting the rod into the Archbishop's hands, he ends his advice 
on English affairs,—‘ send for your chimney sweeper of Oxford, 
who will sing you a song made of one Bond, a schoolmaster of 
St. Paul’s, and withall show you how to jerk, to temper the voice, 
to guide the hand, to lay on the rod excellently, (sure I am he 
made me laugh heartily when I was there last:) the chancellor 
of the university might with a word bring him up to your lordshi 

at Lambeth,—and then for Mr. Hampden and Mr. Bond,” &c., 
&c. Laud was too melancholy to joke: I have given up, he says, 


as if his view was made up, I have given up expecting of 


Thorough. 


Of a home cabinet so constructed, Strafford experienced the 
effects from the first, in the immense labour which he found neces- 
sary to get any of his propositions received. He had to fight 
time after time with them—fora Parliament—for Poyning’s act— 
for his plantation schemes—for his revenue schemes—for his 
church schemes: he had no sooner made money, than he had to 
fight for the employment of it—he had to fight for appoint- 
ments, for rewards, for punishments. Powerful noblemen— Lord 
Clanrickard (son of the old earl), Lord Wilmot, and others, ap- 
peal from him to the English council. Don’t listen to him, 
writes up Strafford; you are encouraging disaffection in thou- 
sands, if you do—he is the head of a party.—But this is just the 
reason, is Charles’s view, why I must.—Don’t be afraid, says 
Strafford, [ will take all the odium upon myself, Whenever 
persons appeal to you, tell them that you hold the deputy re- 
sponsible, and send them back.—The absolute duty of a minister 
to take odium to any extent off his monarch’s back, was a maxim 
constantly in Strafford’s mouth; and happy was the deputy if he 
got his own way any how: but the fear which the king evinced of 
these aristocrats, the time that their appeals stood, and the half or 
favourable decision at last, vexed Strafford personally, and weak- 
ened him politically. The last scene of his [rish government was 
embittered by the triumph, after a long contest, of Lord Clan- 
rickard over him in the English council, 

A hard tussle in which he had engaged with Lord Cork, for the 
restoration of some church lands, he had to fight literally alone, 
against Lord Cork and the English cabinet. ‘This nobleman had, 
through his relationship to the Cumberland family, considerable 
interest at court, and a sort of claim of connexion upon Strafford 
himself, who made himself extremely obnoxious to. his own rela- 
tions by his unflinching disregard of the private tie. ‘The Cum- 
berland family took up the matter warmly, and Strafford had to 
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endure all sorts of hard names, and to be called a persecutor of his 
kindred. But a man with such fixed public objects in view was 
not to be deterred. ‘The recovery of church property was one thing 
he had positively determined on, the equal administration of justice 
was another, Without an able body of clergy, he said, it would 
be impossible to effect any reformation in religion or manners ; 

and church property must be got back for thatend. In Ireland 
there had indeed been hitherto one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor, and robbery and sacrilege had been winked at, when 
the offender could put a title to his name, He was resolved to 
put an end to this system, to uphold the sanctity and the spotless- 
ness of royal justice, to show the great and noble that they were 
as amenable to lawas the meanest subjects, and comfort the hearts 
of the poor and defenceless classes by the spectacle of a righteous 
government, bent on extinguishing the insolence, oppression, and 
fraud of their petty tyrants, ‘1 never had,” he says of Lord 
Cork’s case—“ 1 never had so hard a part to play in all my life; 
but come what please God and the king, neither alliance, friend- 
ship, or other thing, shall be ever able to separate me from the 
service of God or my master, or persuade me to quench the flame 
in another man’s house by taking the fire of his guilt into my own 
bowels.” 

There were more galling trials; Charles had never been a mi- 
nister, and did not know what a minister's feelings were. A low 
impudent Scotchman of the name of Barre penetrated into the 
royal presence, with an unsupported charge against Strafford, of 
peculation, Charles, either surprised by the sudden intrusion, or 
wishing to look impartial, actually listened—nay, gave him a special 
passport, under shelter of which the fellow oscillated between Eng- 
land and Ireland, collecting slanders against Strafford for commu- 
nication to the court. “ And now, ant pleese your Majesty, ea werde 
mare anent your debuty of Yrland, (Strafford had a trick of 
taking off thedialect of the Scotch: there was no love lost between 
them,) with other such botadoes stuffed with a mighty deal 
of untruths and follies amongst. Far be the insolency from me,” 
he continues, “ to measure out for my master with whom or what 
to speak: I more revere his wisdom, better understand myself. 
But to have such a broken pediar, a man of no credit or parts, to 
be brought to the king, and countenanced by some that have 
cause to wish me well, howsoever I have reason to believe I shall 
not find it so, only to fill his majesty’s ears with untruths coucern- 
ing me, and ‘that the whilst his foul mouth should not either be 
closed, or else publicly brought to justify what he informs ; to 
have such a companion sent as comptrol and superintendant over 
me, | confess, as in regard to myself it moves me not much, yet 
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as the king’ s deputy it grieves and disdains me exceedingly. Alas! 
if his majesty have any suspicion | am not to his service as I 


ought, let there be commissaries of honour and wisdom set upon | 


me; let them publicly examine all I have done; let me be heard, 

and after covered with shame if I have deserved it. ‘This is gra- 
cious, | accept it, magnify his majesty for his justice ; but let not 
the deputy be profaned in my person, under the administration of 
such a petty fellow as this, unto whom, believe me, very few that 
know him will lend five pounds, being as needy in his fortune as 
shifting in his habitation.” 

The Cottington party, who contrived these insults, allowed 
Strafford no rest. Rumour, charge, malicious whisper, subtle 
innuendo, told upon his sensitive spirit. ‘These reports pinch me 
shrewdly,” he says. He wrote up to Charles, and was told, “Do 
not buckle on your armour before it is wanted :” Charles did not 
understand his sensitiveness. He solicited one step in the peerage, 
as a proof that the king had not deserted him, and it was denied. 

The sense of ingratitude always makes philosophers of us: 
first comes the sting, then the musing, speculating, moralizing 
sedative—the never mind—and yes it must be so—and, ah! it is 
the way of the world !—the reducing of our wrongs from their per- 
sonal and contingent to their universal archetypal form. Strafford 
had a strong vein of metaphysics, which soon sent him on the 
generalizing flight, far out of sight of Charles and the English 
council. ‘ In good faith, George (to his cousin), all Saleon are 
grown wondrous indifferent.” ‘The world, this visible system of 
things, was in a sense necessarily unjust ; and ingratitude was the 
law of an imperfect state. But did he think with the poet that 


the Lady Astrea had long since gone to heaven? Not quite so. 


Under favour, he could still discern her: justice had not ceased 
to be, but im a loose disordered system could not act. Men 
might sometimes be just, could they but agree ; but each had his 
own standard—one despised what appreciated and 
hopeless division produced “ a certain uncertainty of rewards and 
punishments,” crossing their destination, and coming to the wrong 
persons. Philosophizing Strafford—he realized the grievance 
and the discouragement—the év 88 xands 
—sad burden of many an heroic heart, from the time that savage 
Caucasus heard the grand laments of a Prometheus, and Achilles 
sounded his plaintive lyre over the Aigean, and the great Roman 
scorned, and Lear rhapsodized, and Homlet mused—age after age 
the sad reproachful strain has floated vainly by, nor arrested for a 
moment this deaf material machine of things ; and on and on will 
it sound more mournful and more grave, till rising on the gale it 
ends in the whirlwind’s sharp ominous cry, and becomes the dirge 
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of a collapsing and dissolving world. Philosophizing, moralizing 
Strafford—he went on drawing truths and lessons from Donne's 
anagrams and Vandyke’s shadows, tll his spiritual consoler stept 
in, with advice to ‘fread that short book of Ecclesiastices while 
these thoughts were upon him:” it would comfort him more than 
ever Donne's verses or Vandyke’s colours. 

But there were moments when all poetical consolations failed 
Strafford. The neglect of the home government made him feel 
acutely the desolateness of his position in Ireland—standing alone 
amidst conspirators and mortal foes. Sadness and distress of mind 
overcame him at times: “ The storm sets dark upon me: it is my 
daily bread to bear ill: ald hate me, so inconsiderable a worm as 1.” 
He looked forward with melancholy relief to a resting-place in the 
grave, to which his dreadful bodily sicknesses as well directed 
him. A martyr all his life to disease and pain, he thought little of 
it; the gout only “ made him think the more;’”’ but an accumu- 
lation of disorders now, an intermitting pulse, faint sweats, the 
increasing tortures of his old complaint, combined with his 
internal distresses to drag him into the depths of an intense, 
exaggerated, we should say, an unreal humility in such a man, 
did we not take his situation into account. Isolation, however, 
is, beyond question, a humbling thing: let those think serenely 
of themselves whom a world embraces, who lie pillowed and 
cushioned upon soft affections, and tender regards, and the breath 
of admiring circles,—greatness in isolation feels itself after all but 
a wreck and a cast-off from the social system, wanderer forlorn, 
worldless fragmentary being, like the wild animal of the desert— 
gaunt solitary tenant of space and night. Yet from the gloom 
of despondency and self-annihilation broke forth like lightning 
the mind of the statesman in the brilliant scheme of finance, or 
the energetic blow which brought a rebellious aristocrat to the 
dust. ‘The kingdom stood aghast at his proceedings; nobody 
understood so mysterious a compound ; a report spread with 
rapidity through the court that the Lord Deputy was insane, and 
Lord Holland added, as:a fact of his own knowledge, that he bad 
once actually been confined in a madhouse. Strafford, in burning 
indignation, wrote and demanded an inquiry before the Star 
Chamber, which the slanderer, however, backed by his friends 
the council, contrived to stave off upon technical grounds. In 
truth, be was a puzzle to his age: the hypochondriac and madman, 
as soine would explain him, others would have a rank hypocrite 
and actor; his emotions mere pieces of statecraft and theatrical 
display, and even his last touching speech at his trial—it is the 
coldhearted sneer of the Scotch Baillie, ‘‘ as pathetic an oration 
as ever comedian made upon the stage.” 
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It was in the midst of these troubles, that, in the summer of 
1636, Strafford crossed the Channel and presented himself before 
the King in council with an exposition of his whole administration 
from the beginning. Clear and straightforward statements, a style 
manly, eloquent and imposing, and, above all, the presence of the 

man himself, produced their effect ; Charles was really carried 
away, English courtiers, and even Irish foes, began to smile and 
look gracious, and Strafford to indulge in irony: “ He had 
great professions from my lord keeper, and the duke, and the 
marquis, and the chamberlain, and from my Lord Cottington in 
the most transcendant way—my lady of Carlisle never used him 
with such respect; he had been very graciously used by the queen; 
my lord of Durham is my creature. Wilmot hath visited me, and, 
now he is able to do me no more mischief, makes great profes- 
sions—lI do him all civilities, wait upon him to his coach, in good 
faith wish him no hurt at all, yet must the king have his land. His 
lordship must answer my suit in the Exchequer Chamber,—send 
me that Dedimus potestatem.” 

For one brief visit Strafford was the lion of the London world, 
stared and pointed at, and experiencing vast civility and attention 
from all classes, which, with an amusing mixture of simplicity and 
statecraft, he attributed wholly to his temporary favour with the 
King; adding, that though people were much mistaken in thinkin 
him of such consideration with his majesty, he should not attempt 
to destroy an impression so serviceable to his administration. 
Sick of the scene, he hurried down the moment business was 
over to York, where a circle of his county friends met and 
smothered him with dinners and kindness for a week. He was 
not sorry of an escape to reflect affectionately upon such hearty 
demonstrations at the most solitary and retired of his country seats, 
Gauthorp, the old place of the Gascoigues, of chief justice cele- 
brity. One short, very short interval of perfect repose penetrated 
deeply, and a mind satiated with care and business drank in the 
rich tranquillity of country solitude.—Lord, with what quietness 
in myself could I rest here in comparison of that noise and 
labour I met with elsewhere ; but let that pass: I am not like to 
enjoy that blessed condition upon earth.—Strange as it may 
appear, retirement from the world, for the purpose of religious 
contemplation, call it a dream, a fancy, or what we will, was a 
prospect which, amidst all the excitements of government, dwelt 
involuntarily on his mind. ‘The moment which launched him 
irrevocably into office, stilled even Ais throbbing heart and 
mounting pulse with awe, and the fatal plunge was succeeded 
by hollow misgivings. —A farewell now to all those quiet retire- 
ments wherein to contemplate things more divine and sacred than 
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this world can afford, interrupted at every moment by the impor- 
tunity of affairs.—He could not bear the thought of dying a 
politician. What hypocrisy, says the modern biographer, in so 
ingrained a statesman :—we think not so; the deepest water is 
both the most tempestuous and the most still, and capacities and 
tastes for great energy and great repose coexist in beroic minds, 
and alternate mysteriously; so at least thought the poet, when he 
made his hero on the stirring scene of fight and glory think of 
Phthia—so sweet to imagine himself only three days’ sail from his 
beloved Phthia.—It was but a moment; from the shelter of his 
nook, Strafford heard the mighty roar summoning him to the 
strand, and he looked out upon a black boiling tide and flashing 
waves embattling the distant horizon. He embarked for Ireland, 
to enter on a more tremendous scene of exertion even than what 
he had passed through ; a commanding mind came more every 
day into requisition ; the fatal wheel moved with a still more 
awful velocity as it approached its goal;—and to the whirling 
medley of Irish politics was added the still more ominous and 
distracting charge of the Scotch war. 

The great struggle between the Church of England and Puri- 
tanism, which had been so long preparing, was now beginning to 
break out. ‘The Church, under Laud, after gradually collecting 
strength, and assuming more and more of a determined attitude, 
at last resolved upon the aggressive and forcible step of fixing itself 
in Scotland; and the very “home and hot bed of Puritanism sud- 
denly found itself under a regular clergy and hierarchy, with a 
liturgy more catholic, and canons more stringent than the English. 
So determined a move on one side excited defiance on the other; 
the fierce puritan spirit boiled over at the sight of the surplice ; 

a storm of hootings, and cries of Pope! Pope! “Antichrist! stopped 
the first commencement of the Church ritual in the Cathedral of 
St. Giles; and the courageous and apostolic Bishop Forbes, for 
instantly confronting from the pulpit the raging multitude, and 
endeavouring to bring them to reason, nearly paid the penalty 
of his life. The omen of shrieking preaching women sounded a 
revolution at hand: Presbyterian Scotland rose en masse; the 
covenant was signed, and the armies of the Church and the Con- 
venticle prepared for mortal conflict. 

Such was the commencement of the great Rebellion — an 
essentially religious war, which the English Church began. 
While her meek Waltons and Herberts were chanting in the 
retired vale, a great restless persevering mind at her head was 
pushing her supremacy upon court and nation. She felt the in- 
fluence, and, awakened to a sense of her divine life and powers, 
would be enlarging her borders and not let the nation rest. ‘To 
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be sure the Puritans would have commenced the fight, if she had 
not; still it must be confessed that as matter of fact the Church 
was the aggressive party at this period: Laud’s resolute deter- 
mination to bring Scotland under her yoke, and any how by 
argument or by force conquer Presbyterianism, was the real 
origin, and his ecclesiastical journey to Scotland the first overt 
act of the war. If this be called persecution we cannot help it; 
the fact, whatever it be, must be confessed. No one questioned 
at that time of day the legitimacy of employing violence for the 
promotion of religion ; persecution was the theory of the age, as 
it had been of ages preceding; minds of the most religious, the 
most devotional, the most saintly cast, persecuted; Catholics, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, Independents, all persecuted ; ; to force 
a belief upon others was a necessary corollary from the sincerity 
of your own; and only indifference could afford to be indulgent, 
Our Articles, as the offspring of the age, embrace the theory, and 
in giving express power to the civil sword in the province eccle- 
siastical as well as temporal, to punish the stubborn and evil-doer 
schismatic as well as criminal, admit the principle of persecution 
as fully and clearly as ever the Church of Rome propounded it. 
Laud was compelled by every high feeling and sentiment of the 
ecclesiasti¢ of that day, to propagate episcopacy if he could at 
the sword’s point; and to make him as much a respecter of the 
rights of conscience as they can, and soften him down into an 
eighteenth century divine, as his biographers have done, is some- 
thing like an improved version of Othello, which would make him 
kiss his wife instead of killing her, or a new edition of Hamlet 
which would make him marry Ophelia, and continue to ornament 
contentedly, instead of disturbing so sadly, as he did, the Danish 
court. 

. The first news of the outbreak wound up Strafford’s energy 
and spirit to its height. It came suddenly when it did come, 
owing to Charles’s habit, borrowed from his father, of keeping 
the affairs of the sister country separate, and confined to his 
council there; but a moment was enough to convince him that it 
was no little matter. “ Believe it, they fly high, he said,—‘‘a 
storm is beginning”—“ for love of Christ let me know all.” In- 
dignation, contempt, judicial gravity, pious horror alternated— 
The barbarous mutineers—the gallant gospellers—Rouse up all, — 
contribute your last farthing, break shins in emulation, arm 
against these wicked sinful men. It is our sins that have brought 
the trial on us, let us not fly from it, now it is come. I do not 
think myself too good to die—statutum est semel.—When Charles 
talked of going to Edinburgh and conciliating, ‘ it went as cold 
to his heart as lead.’”’—Reconciliation, indeed, think not, dream 
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not of it—fight you must—till the Prayer-book, Episcopal juris. 
diction, and the whole ecclesiastical system is received. 

Strafford’s enthusiasm had always a close alliance with cabinet 
paper: the next moment found him bent intently over his Ord- 
nance maps, and the speedy result was a decisive and complete 
plan of the war, which he transmitted to the home goverument, 
It singularly combined determination and caution, Berwick, 
Carlisle, Leith and Dumbarton occupied the four corners of 
southern Scotland: garrison and fortify these four corners, he 
said, and you have the Lowlands in your grasp, cut off from 
communication with the Highlands; Leith gives you the com- 
mand of Edinburgh. When you have done this, and blockaded 
them by sea—wait. Do not give them the distinction of a battle; 
vou have everything to lose by defeat, they nothing; and you 
want time for yourselves—generals are not made ina day. “ Watch, 
fast, starve them out of their madness into their right wits.” 

‘The general plan formed, he rushed with a keen scent into his 
favourite details ; and what addition to make to the Irish army 
was the next step, inasmuch as an invasion from Scotland might 
be anticipated. ‘The home government was stingy, and would 
not allow more than a certain expenditure ; the ubiquity of horse 
made up for numbers, 400 were equal to at least 1500 foot, and 
had the advantage of fewer mouths to fill, and backs to cover; he 
decided on a body of 400 horse, a tabular prospectus of which— 
divided into cuirassiers and carbines, all the expenses calculated 
to the minutest items—pistol, head-piece, gorget, breast, back, 
short taces, sword, pay of captains, lieutenants, cornets, corporals, 
trumpets, respectively three shillings, two-and-twenty pence half- 
penny, eighteen pence, and twelve pence a day—to begin from 
Midsummer last if they passed muster by Martinmas next, with 
other important particulars, he sent up for the approval of the 
home government. The neat proposal took, the addition of the 
400 horse was made, and Strafford having got his hand well in, went 
on enlarging enormously, ‘The Lrish army of 2000 foot, and 600 
horse, which he had found ragged and naked, hungry as wolves, 
and pests to the country, had been long brought into thorough 
condition, but the present emergency might demand any day an 
increase, for which provision should be made. 10,000 stand of 
foot, 1000 stand of horse arms, and stores of gunpowder, under 
the superintendence of an able master gunner from the Low 
Countries were procured, and only waited for use; pikes were 
ready for any number more ; and Strafford was before his depat- 
ture atthe head of an army of twenty thousand men. 

A military spirit and talent which had hitherto worked under- 
ground or in a sphere of insignificance, was now elicited to the 
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full; and the able general and the regimental officer were most 
happily combined. One little troop had hitherto supplied the 
main material for practice—the Lord-deputy’s own cuirassiers ; all 
the army came under occasional reviews, and had their field-days, 
but this little favourite troop of 100 horse by almost daily inspec- 
tions had been brought into the highest finish and discipline, With 
amusing pride and self-complacency used Strafford to boast of his 
6000/. worth stock of armour, saddles and bridles, which formed 
the inexhaustible resources of his troop, the gratuitous purchase 
of their captain out of his private purse, where former deputies 
had on the contrary preferred pocketing the government allow- 
ance, and letting the men go bare. And with the self-congratu- 
lation of the officer was coupled the shrewd remark of the Lord- 
deputy, that he could at an hour’s notice put himself at the head 
of a body guard which would enforce any order of council in any 
part of Lreland. 

After the little chef-d’ceuvre which had furnished all the advan- 
tage of the most extended experience, Strafford did not raise his 
army without attending to their discipline. Scattering his com- 
mands with firework briskness on all sides, he made the officers not 
only attend personally to the inspection of the troops, but actually 
learn the meanest exercises of the common soldiers. Even Lord 
Clifford, his lieutenant in the North of England, was told that he 
must learn how to use the pike, and that it was nonsense his 
thinking of being a general without it:—You must practise the 
0 my lord, so much a day,—I wish I was at your elbow, 

‘rust no eyes but your own—do nothing by proxy, was his 
maxim to officers ; proxy was fatal to effectiveness, the very palsy 
of the public service, ‘ which cast the soul of all action into a dead 
sleep.” Officers who were above their work were very speedily 
sent adrift; and he battled vehemently with the home govern- 
ment for the appointments in his own army, and would not- 
submit to their forcing mere men of family and interest upon 


~ him. Mr. Maxwell, son-in-law of Lord Kircudbright, a tyro, a 


fop, and covenanter, came with an appointment in his pocket 
from Secretary Windebanke,—the saucy gallant, the poor sneak- 
ing anabaptist, was kicked football-wise back again. Aud so bent: 
was he on setting an officer-like example himself, that when he 
sent a reinforcement of horse to the royal army in England, un. 
able to move from sickness and exhaustion, he was carried to the 
tield of review day after day till their embarkation. 

He was interrupted in his plans, as usual, by a wretched 
sidelong scheme of the home government, which threatened to 
take all the military resources, he had collected, out of his grasp. 
Ulster was the chief point to which his preparations were ‘di- 
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rected. The Scotch, who abounded there, and were the class in 
station and opulence, carried on constant communication with their 
kinsmen across the water; they were becoming daily more wild and 
unmanageable, and the province bordering on a hostile move- 
ment. Leslie, Bishop of Down, wielded the ecclesiastical sword 
with spirit in his diocese, and harassed them with censures. ‘They 
resisted, rioted and bearded the bishop in his own court; even 
the sheriffs refused to execute his writs. A letter from Leslie 
brought Strafford’s pursuivants in a trice from Dublin, who cor- 
rected matters. ‘The bishops hands were effectually strengthened, 
and the Scotch throughout Ulster compelled, sore against the 
grain, to subscribe a formal declaration disavowing the covenant. 

The Earl of Antrim, a nobleman of large family connexions but 
broken fortunes in the northern corner of Ulster, had a heredi- 
tary feud with the house of Argyle, his opposite neighbour on the 
Scotch coast, and a longstanding claim to a part of the insular 
domains of that house which was not yet settled. He took ad- 
vantage of the present posture of affairs with respect to Scotland 
to assume the patriot, and solicited and obtained the king’s leave 
to raise an army for the purpose of invading the opposite coast. 
Charles, judging from a distance, was not sorry to turn a do- 
mestic quarrel to public account, and anticipate by an offensive 
step a Scotch invasion of Ulster. But Strafford knew more of 
the earl’s resources and intentions. It was ridiculous, he told the 
government, to expect that man who had only 6000/. a year, and 
was to his certain knowledge 50,000/. in debt, could furnish or 
maintain an army; the expenses would infallibly fall on the 
revenue; and if so, the King, if he chose to undertake the scheme, 
might as well have his own general to conduct his own army, as 
give it gratuitously to Lord Antrim. ‘ Above all,” he continued, 
* | am astonished at his lordship’s purpose of putting these men 
under the command of Colonel Neale, understood to be in his 
heart and affections a traitor, bred no other, egg and bird, as they 
say. And I beseech you imagine what a comfortable prospect it 
would be for all us English here to see 6000 men armed with our 
own weapons, (ourselves by that means turned naked,) led by that 
colonel, under the command of 'Tyrone’s grandchild, the son of old 
Randy Macdonnel in the same county, formerly the very heart 
and strength of those mighty long-lasting rebellions.” This plain 
straightforw ard view of the matter made no impression however ; 
Lord Antrim received his commission, summoned instantly the 
O’Neals, the O’Haras, the O’Lurgans, the Macgennises, the 
Mac Guiers, the Mac Mahons, the Mac Donnels—as many 
Oces and Macs, says Strafford, as would startle a whole council 
board—he flourished. his baton and unfurled the banner of war 
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before the assembly of his clansmen, and then, the poor weak 
silly helpless man, who had never looked an inch before him, 
came to ask Strafford’s advice what to do. The unfortunate 
victim had brought his own nose to the grindstone, and it suffered 
a most merciless reiteration of rubs. Strafford, with refined 
cruelty, determined to enjoy himself thoroughly at the poor man’s 
expense, and declared himself at the outset far too humble, too 


conscious of his own inability, to suppose that any advice of his 
would be of service. 


Albeit, considering not only his reputation, but the weight of his 
Majesty's counsels, the lives of his subjects, and the good of his affairs 
might be all deeply concerned in this action, [ should be bold to offer 
a few thoughts of my own, which might at hereafter (as should seem 
best to himself) by his wisdom be disposed and mastered for his own 
honour, and advantage of his majesty’s service. 

‘I desired to know what provision of victual his lordship had thought 
of, which for so great a number would require a great sum of money ? 

‘His lordship said he had not made any at all, in regard he con- 
ceived they should find sufficient in the enemy’s country to sustain them ; 
only his lordship proposed to transport over with him ten thousand live 
cows to furnish them with milk, which he affirmed had been his grand- 
father Tyrone’s plan. 

“I told his lordship that seemed to me a great adventure to put him- 
self and friends upon: for in case, as was most likely, the Earl of Argyle 
should draw all the cattle and corn into places of strength, and lay the re- 
mainder waste, how would he in so bare a country feed either his men, 
his horses, or his cows? And then I besought him to foresee what a 
misery and dishonour it would be for him to engage his friends where 
they were not to fight but starve. 

To that his lordship replied they should do well enough, feed their 
horses with leaves of trees and themselves with shamrocks, 

“ To this I craved leave to inform his lordship, I had heard there were 
no trees in the isles ; but if trees as yet no leaves: so no such pressing 
haste to transport his army, for that the season of the year would give 
him yet one or two months time of consideration in that respect. 

“We went on in the discourse—bis lordship had at any rate but 


satisfied the proposition in part. I did therefore crave to know what 


provision of victual his lordship had given order for, during the time of 
those eight thousand foot, and three hundred horse, their abode on this 
side? Since that in all probability less than two months will not be 
spent in teaching his soldiers the use of their arms, in shipping his 
men, his ammunition, his borses, his ten thousand live cows, and other 
their baggage: they were the whilst in a friend’s country, all true and 
loyal subjects to bis Majesty ; those he might not plunder in any wise. 
Then, if he had not victual to satisfy their hungry bellies, how were it 
possible to contain them either from mutiny or disbanding? Again, in 
case the wind should not serve, but that two or three months more run 
up before the arms or the shipping could be brought to transport him; 
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or say by misaccident they should be cast away, what means had his 


lordship in store to pass that time, until he were supplied of those ne- 
cessaries ? 


“To this was answered his lordship had not considered of that; 
nevertheless I humbly advised his lordship should not altogether lay it 
forth of mind, but cast up what victual at sixpence a day for eight 
thousand foot, or at one shilling and sixpence for three hundred horse, 
might come to for two or three months, and provide accordingly. 

“* Next I craved to know, when the men were brought together, what 
officers he had chosen to exercise, instruct, and lead them? I made 
bold also to question what proportion of powder, bullet and match, 
what ordnance, with all sorts of ammunition, and other necessary im- 
plements, what shovels, mattocks, spades, &c., &c. I desired to be in- 
formed whether he had thought of any plan of landing-——” 


And so on: Strafford dragged his victim through one torturing 
query after another; to each and to all his lordship had nothing 
to say—he had thought of nothing, had not an idea in his head 
as to any one particular that he had to do: and at the end of an 
interview conducted with the profoundest courtesy and respect 
on the interrogator’s part, he stood before Strafford a miserable 
confessed simpleton, ‘The result naturally was a very strong and 
decided desire—a determination on his lordship’s side to be well 
quit of the whole undertaking ; and with that view he dodged, and 
dodged, but his polite persecutor still confronted him, He would 
fain have got creditably off by dint of enormous and extortionate 
demands on the government magazines, which he knew could not 
possibly be met. Strafford, resolved that the failure of the scheme 
should rest entirely with Aim, was ready, most complaisantly ready, 
to supply anything. Antrim went on adding and adding, horses, 
arms, ammunition; the Irish magazines continued obstinately inex- 
haustible; and at last the truth came out, plain and acknowledged, 
which it had been Strafford’s object to extract—his lordship had 
no money, and could not support an army; his only design was 
to make himself a general and all his relations officers at the 
government expense, and use the royal army to add some three or 
four Scotch isles to his own private estate. Strafford saved his 
magazines ; but to have to spend such exertions in correcting the 
mistakes of the home government was hard; the interference of 
the latter was always an awkward interloper, a note out of time 
in his schemes. 

Meantime affairs in England were proceeding miserably ; and 
the royal army, of six thousand horse and six thousand foot, under 
Lords Arundel, Essex and Holland, doing nothing. Strafford’s 
plan of the war was adopted, but not an effort made to carry it 
out. Berwick and Carlisle remained without garrisons, Dum- 
barton with but a poor one ; the Scotch gained confidence at the 
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sight—Dumbarton fell; its fall knocked Strafford’s complete 
scheme on the head; and then Berwick and Carlisle were at last 
garrisoned, the former, however, by Strafford’s own Irish troops ; 
he had to be designer and executor as well. 

The first plan destroyed, another quickly followed to meet 
the change of circumstances. Keep fast hold of Berwick and 
Carlisle, he said; the Scotch when they invade will either pass 
them by, and have a foe at their back, or by taking them throw 
odium upon their cause in England. But you cannot afford to 
take the high quiet line ; you are no longer the besiegers but the 
besieged, and must try a sally to recover your credit: march down 
your horse rapidly to Edinburgh, fire their corn-fields before their 
eyes, and then back again, leaving them to fight it out with clean- 
ness of teeth. Don’t hazard a regular battle—The wretched 
answer to this stirring appeal was Lord Holland’s disgraceful and 
inexplicable retreat from Dunce, and the rapid advance of the 
victorious Scotch army under General Leslie to the border. ‘The 
pacification followed, which raised the credit of the Scotch in the 
eyes of their allies, France and Cardinal Richelieu, and brought 
their smooth tongues into play upon whole masses of undecided 
English politicians. A hollow peace ill concealed the dark work- 
ing of the volcano below. A parliament met; the whole trick of 
the pacification was discovered, and the traitorous correspondence 
of the Scotch with Richelieu brought to light and proclaimed ; 
the war began afresh ; a new army marched to the north; and 
Strafford was sent for from Lreland to conduct it. 

It was at the end of March, 1640, that Strafford received the 
summons which placed him at the head of the English army, and 
called him like the Roman victor to the crown before the axe. 
The cruel and ominous justice, which even the brute force of 
events compels to commanding intellect and character, lifted him 
up before his fall; and higher and higher rose the pallid black 
countenance, and rode in ghastly triumph on the summit of the 
fatal wave from which the next moment engulfed it in the abyss, 
His first act was to send away his children, the hardest trial he bad 
yet passed. ‘They had been his only consolation, his only recreation 
amidst the labours of office; and to watch with pleasure how 
Nan took after her mother, and Arabella took after Nan, and 
hear how prettily they talked French, was a great delight. And 
“Nan too, they tell me, danceth prettily.” —This little lady was a 
perfect little Strafford : while her father’s mansion was rebuilding, 
she was exceedingly vexed when it rained one day; she could not 
be out of doors, to superintend the work, and except little 
Mistress Nan, just three years old, superintended, it could not go 
on forcertain. Radcliffe knew what would please Strafford when 
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he told him this trait of Mistress Nan. With prayers and bless- 
ings he sent them away to their grandmother Lady Clare, and 
pre ared to obey the royal mandate. 

‘he announcement found him in a state of utter weakness and 
exhaustion, which the paroxysm of a severe stomach disorder had 
left: just allowing himself time to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for carrying on the government in his absence, he hastened 
to embark. A litter conveyed him—a miserable helpless body, 
but a mind glowing with portentous energy and living fire, to the 
shore. ‘The sea was tempestuous, and the captain declared it 
positively unsafe to set out: with feverish impatience he drove 
captain and sailors on board, and a stormy and hazardous voyage 
landed them at Chester. The motion of the sea was too much 
for so distempered a frame ; at Chester the gout took hold of his 
other foot, and what with the shaking, under which his nerves 
still quivered, and the torture of the pain, a literal inability to 
endure motion compelled him to take one short rest: but long 
before he was in travelling condition he resumed his journey. 
Laud in alarm for his life procured a mandate from the king’s 
own hand commanding him to stop at Chester, and nurse a health 
which was of vital consequence to the public cause. Strafford 
received it at Litchfield, and answered it from Coventry.—-“ Your 
Majesty’s least thought i is of more value than such an inconsider- 
able creature as | am, but of your abundant grace it is that you 
thus vouchsafe me far more than I deserve. By the help of 
litter L am gotten thus far, and shall, by these short jourmies my 
weakness will I trast be able to bear, reach London by the be- 
ginning of next week.” 

From London he continued his journey, his head teeming with 
schemes for the approaching campaign, and receiving and writing 
despatches of all sorts. Berwick and Carlisle and Newcastle, the 
Scotch seas, the Clyde and Dumbarton,—arms, ammunition and 
exchequer bills,—hypocritical covenanting commissioners, and in- 
solent Yorkshire deputy lieutenants,—passed through and through 
the racked brains of the sufferer, as his litter conveyed him by slow 
stages to York, While on the road he sent spies to examine the 
state and numbers of the Scotch camp beyond the border, and the 
result of the intelligence was a command to Lord Conway, after 
a reproof for his indolence, immediately to meet the Scotch, who 
were advancing to Hexham, break down the bridge over the 
Tyne, and there oppose their passage. Before he had got through 
half-a-dozen lines or could explain further, a violent attack of the 
stone disabled him from writing, and with an abrupt— Dear my 
lord, do something worthy of yourself,”—the despatch breaks off. 

A wearisome toilsome journey at last brought him to the 
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English camp, and then his mortification was complete: he ar- 
rived just to hear the first news of the fatal rout of Lord Conway 
at Newburn, and to witness an army in the worst state of degra- 
dation, helplessness and disorder. Spirit and hope were fled, 
and the royal cause was in the dust. Strafford, who could hardly 
sit on his saddle, went the rounds, and did what he could. The 
officers, however, were not accustomed to act under strict generals 
and knew not what discipline was: he reprimanded, assumed a 
high tone, called them to account, and told them their duty; they 
resented it, threatened and mutinied ; the Scotch were advancin 
upon an army without strength or discipline, and Strafford felt him- 
self compelled to retreat to York. Yet even in this lowest gloom, 
a revival under his auspices began to dawn, and give promise of a 
bright and glorious day. He had recommended a quick maneu- 
vring line, and now followed it himself. An opportunity soon oc- 
curred: he despatched a party of horse under a favourite officer, to 
surprise the Scotch quarters; and a large body of the enemy were 
defeated, and their officers taken prisoner. “The army plucked up 
courage, Strafford had shown his powers, his influence was on the 
rise, and a master mind would soon have been at home in its new 
sphere: he had an army of 20,000 men in Ireland ready to cross 
at the first notice. It seemed the beginning of a splendid career. 
Alas! it was his last, his expiring act. As if trembling at such 
success, Charles interposed, and Strafford was told to be still and 
do nothing. 

There are not many situations in which great minds genuinely 
ask for our pity, but this 1s one—compulsory passiveness and 
impotency—when a man longs to act and cannot, when he would 
fain raise an arm and an outward influence chains up every sinew ; 
when the air chokes his utterance, and the net catches his steps, 
and he is compelled to be a log—this dead lock and suffocation 
is a misery almost for tears. ‘The treaty at Ripon was already 
begun; and the bare enumeration of the English commissioners, 
noblemen of the popular party, and two Strafford’s personal 
enemies, Lords Holland and Savile, stamped its character; it an- 
nounced “ Thorough” discarded and disaffection courted. ‘Things 
were entirely taken out of Strafford’s hands, and he asked leave to 
return to Ireland. He had good reason for asking. A fresh par- 
liament was approaching, and the names of himself and Laud 
were written in characters of black upon its journal. With 
strange and most cruelly complimentary infatuation, Charles 
would not let him go. Poor Charles, he knew not yet the extent 
either of his weakness or his strength. Perplexed and inde- 
cisive whether to go forwards or backwards ; afraid to touch 
the mighty spring that threatened his failing nerves, once touched 
to blow up all, yet wishing to have it near him, should he 
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ever make up his mind and come to the point; he could not, 
amidst his distresses, part with the mock charm and palladium 
of a great minister from his side, or deny himself amidst a 
crowd of hollow counsellors the comforting sight of an honest 
man. He clung to him as a drowning man does to the too 
generous swimmer, who with arms fast locked and entwined 
can only bear his sinking burden to the bottom. Sad _ melan- 
choly journey, which brought from York to London Charles and 
Strafford to that last deplorable scene, where a monarch abandoned 
his preserver to death! Chained captives of an unseen hos- 
tile triumph, in prophetic politician’s eye, no fallen kings ever 
marched more downcast through gazing avenues to the capitol ; 

and the saddened royalist’s imagination saw nature drooping, and 
heard ominous birds and moaning winds as the mournful funeral 
line passed along. 

The parliament of 1640 opened, and the crisis commenced: a 
group of resolute powerful heads in the lower house saw their 
game before them. Four men, Pym, Hambden, St. John, and 
Vane, led the opposition—formidable men, were it only from the 
force of their political animosity, now brought to a head. Now 
or never was the time for Pym to remember the fatal words on 
Greenwich pier; and of all men that lived he was not the one to 
forget them. Sturdy, experienced and self-possessed, he was sur- 
passed however by his brethren in talent, as he was an im- 
provement on them in character. Profound subtle dissimula- 
tion marked Hambden and Vane. The former, of a modest slip- 
pery address, had a knack of approving his designs to other 
people under the disguise of their own suggestions to himself, 
which told remarkably in sapping the minds that came in contact 
with him, Vane, after a riotous gentleman commoner’s career at 
Magdalen College Oxford, which the good tutors of that society, 
we are told, were not able to check, as they have sometimes failed 
on similar occasions since ; succeeded by a conversion or Genevan 
twist, which took him a dreaming enthusiast and busy body to New 
England, had ultimately reposed in the more secular character of 
a cool designing and a factious democrat at home; he had too a 
family grudge against Strafford. St. John combined the shrewd 
lawyer and the dark glooming puritan, and ever since one parti- 
cular scene in which he had tigured before the Star Chamber, 
had borne a mortal grudge to the Church, 

At the nod of these sinister four, who occupied with magician 
scowl the upper region of political strife, moved an infuriated 
mob below, wild with fanaticism, and ripe for excesses. ‘The 
church of St. Antholin, appropriated by government to the use 
of the Scotch commission, was filled with crowds, espe cially 
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women, that swallowed with rapture the insipid extravagances 
of Alexander Henderson; even the windows outside were be- 
sieged, and the fortunate inside eat their dinners there—an at- 
mosphere of suffocation, and the flaming Presbyterian harangues, 
heated the body and maddened the brain from morning to 
night. ‘The contagion spread; two thousand Brownists rioted 
and tore up the benches in the consistory of St. Paul's as the 
Court of High Commission was sitting, and a raging mob, with 
cries for the archbishop’s blood, attacked the palace at Lambeth. 
Burton, Prynne and Bastwick were brought up, to be the idols 
of adoring crowds. The wealthy London citizens, leavened with 
puritanism, and exasperated with some sharp contemptuous ex- 
pressions of Strafford’s, joined themselves to the cry. The merest 
ebullitions of irritation, the gibe and the joke, were gravely 
heightened into schemes of barbarism. Strafford had been heard 
to say on some occasion of disturbance, that the Londoners would 
never learn good behaviour till some of the aldermen were hanged: 
and no matter now that he could appeal to a whole career in 
Ireland, notwithstanding its rigour and determination, unstained, 
absolutely unstained by blood, the speech was brought up—he 
declared, and we believe him, that he never remembered it; but 
it clove to the memory of Mr. Alderman Garroway— Indeed, 
my lord, you did say so! A more terrible opponent still, as Cla- 
rendon tells us, the whole Scottish nation, represented now by 
their commission in London, called for vengeance upon their 
‘mortal foe ;” and the influence of a subtle nation, coming into 
contact with all classes and acting in the very centre and thick of 
affairs, was felt everywhere: through every vein and artery of the 
nation penetrated the mercurial Scotch element, and rottenness 
marked its spread—untrue hearts blackened, and feeble ones 
turned to pallor. ‘The commission were in deep communication 
with the leaders of the house, and two strong sets of heads 
cemented a plot which did full credit to its designers; death for 
Strafford, and the first step to accomplish it an immediate arrest. 
No more effective beginning could have been made than this 


beginning middle and end in one. ‘ Stone-dead hath no fel- 


low,” was the word, and the sharp scent of the blood-hound, 
with that deep cunning which is the inspiration of vile natures, 
led them instinctively the shortest way to work, Strafford at 
large, and acquiring personal influence, while a dilatory debat- 
ing house was preparing its charges, was destruction to the 
scheme. A word and a blow, and the blow first, was clearly the 
only policy; cage your man first, and get up your case afterwards. 
Once in prison, a blow was struck, a fact gained; Strafford the 


culprit was no longer the same Strafford to king or country 
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that he had been; the spell of victory and power which hung 
around his person was gone, and antagonist force was de facto 
master, 

Stratford came up to town late on Monday, rested on Tuesday, 
came to parliament on Wednesday, and that very night was in the 
Tower. ‘The lower house closed their doors, and the speaker 
kept the keys ull the debate was over, when Pym, attended by a 
number of members, went up to the upper house, and in a short 
speech accused, in the name of the commons of England, Thomas 
Earl of Strafford and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of high trea- 
son. ‘The sudden step astounded the lords: word went to Straf- 
ford, who was just then closeted with the king; he returned 
instantly to the house, called loudly at the door for Maxwell, 
(keeper of the black rod,) to open, and with firm step and 
proudly darkened countenance, marched straight up to his place 
at the board head: a host of voices immediately forced him to 
the door again. ‘The consultation over, he was called back and 
stood before the house: kneel, kneel, he was told—he knelt, and 
on his knees was delivered into the custody of the black rod, to 
be a prisoner till cleared of the commons ‘charges. He offered to 
speak, but was commanded to be gone without a word. ‘The 
black rod bore off his great charge, and apparently felt his 
importance on the occasion. ‘ In the outer room,” says 
Bailhe, “ James Maxwell required him as a prisoner to give up 
his sword. When he had got it he cried with a loud voice for hs 
man to carry my lord heutenant’s sword. This done, he makes 
through a number of people towards his coach, all gazing, no man 
capping to him before whom that morning the greatest of Eng- 
land would have stood discovered ; all crying ‘ What is the mat- 
ter?’ he said, ‘A small matter, | warrant you.’ They replied, 
‘Yes, indeed, high treason is a small matter,’ Coming to the 
place where he expected his coach, it was not there; so he be- 
hoved to return that same way, through a world of gazing people. 
When at last he found his coach and was entering, James Max- 
well told him, ‘ Your lordship is my prisoner, and must go in my 
coach,’ This great step taken, the commons were all activity. 
Pursuivants despatched to Ireland and the North sounded the 
trumpet, and summoned all who had any complaint against the 
Lord-deputy and President to appear at the approaching trial. 
Strafford was busily employed with his counsel in the tower pre- 
paring his defence. 

Four months passed, and the two sides met to encounter Im the 
court of justice, before they tried their strength at Marston Moor 
and Worcester. On the 2ist of March Westminster Hall, railed 
and platformed, and benched and scaffolded up to the roof, 
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showed an ascending crowd of heads; judges, lawyers, peers of 

arliament, Scotch commissioners, aggrieved gentlemen from the 
North, incensed Irish lords; the look of strife, of curiosity, and 
here and there of affection and pity, turned in the excitement of 
the opening trial on the illustrious prisoner. From a high seaf- 
fold at the north end, an empty throne looked disconsolately over 
the scene, a chair for the Prince on one side of it, which he occu- 
pied during the proceedings. ‘ Before it’—the accurate and 
characteristic account of an eye-witness shall continue the de- 
scription—“ lay a large woolsack, covered with green, for my 
Lord Steward, the Earl of Arundel. Beneath it lay two other 
sacks, for the lord keeper and the judges, with the rest of the 
chancery, all in their red robes. Beneath this, a little table for 
four or five clerks of the parliament, in their black gowns. Round 
about these some forms covered with green freeze, whereupon the 
earls and lords did sit in their red robes of the same fashion, lined 
with the same white ermine skin, as ye see the robes of our lords, 
when they ride to parliament; the lords, on their right sleeves, 
having two bars of white skins; the viscounts, two and a half; 
the earls, three; the Marquis of Winchester three and a half, 
England hath no more marquisses, and he but a late upstart, a 
creature of Queen Elizabeth. Hamilton goes here but among the 
earls, and that a late one. Dukes they have none i parliament; 
York, Richmond, and Buckingham, are but boys; Lennox goes 
among the late earls. Behind the forms, where the lords sit, 
there is a bar covered with green. At the one ends stands the 
committee of eight or ten gentlemen, appointed by the House of 
Commons to pursue. At the midst there is a little desk, where 
the prisoner Strafford stands and sits as he pleases, together 
with his keeper, Sir William Balfour, the lieutenant of the ‘Tower. 
This is the order of the House below on the floor; the same that 
is used daily in the higher House. Upon the two sides of the 
House, east and west, there arose a stage of eleven ranks of 
forms, the highest almost touching the roof; every one of these 
forms went from the one end of the room to the other, and con- 
tained about forty men; the two highest were divided from the 
rest by a rail, and a rail at every end cut off some seats. The 
gentlemen of the lower House sat within the rails, others without. 
All the doors were kept very straightly with guards. We always 
behoved to be there a little after five in the morning. Lord 
Willoughby, Earl of Lindsey, Lord Chamberlain of England 
(Pembroke is chamberlain of the court), ordered the House with 
great difficulty. James’ Maxwell, black rod, was great usher; 
a number of other servants, gentlemen and knights, assisted. 
The House was full daily before seven; the lords, in their robes, 
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were set about eight. The king was usually half an hour before 
them. He came not into his throne, for that would have marred 
the action; for it is the order of England, when the king appears, 
he speaks what he will, but no other speaks in his presence. At 
the back of the throne were two rooms on the two sides. In the 
one, Duke de Vanden, Duke de Valler, and other French nobles, 
sat; in the other, the king, queen, princes, Mary, the prince 
elector, and other court ladies. The tirles, that made them to 
be secret, the king brake down with his own hands, so that they 
sat in the eyes of all; but little more regarded than if they had 
been absent, for the lords sat all covered. Those of the lower 
House, and all other, except the French noblemen, sat discovered 
when the lords came, not else. A number of ladies were in 
boxes above the rails, for which they paid much money.”-—Private 
persons of place and distinction were admitted to place among 
the Commons, one of whom was Baillie, principal of the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and one of the commissioners from Scotland, 
from whose letters we borrow this description. By the force of 
a clear, strong mind, the intellectual Scotchman proceeds to 
describe, in spite of himself, in Strafford a fallen greatness, before 
which the noisy bustling scene sunk into vulgarity; and while his 
hatred of the champion of church and king 1s as intense as ever, 
his intellect bows to the nobleness and grandeur of the man. 

Ateight o'clock the lieutenant and a guard brought up Strafford 
ina barge from the tower; the Lord Chamberlain and black rod 
met him at the door of the court. On his entrance he made a 
low courtesy, when he had proceeded a little way, a second, 
and on coming to his place, a third; he then kneeled with his 
forehead upon his desk, rose quickly, saluted both sides of 
the court, and sat down; some few of the lords lifted their hats to 
him, Every day he was attired in the same deep suit of black. 
Four secretaries sat at a desk just behind him, whom he kept busily 
employed reading and writing, arranging and handing him his 
papers; and behind them his counsel, five or six able lawyers, 
who were not permitted to argue upon matters of fact, but only 
on points of law. 

A day or two were occupied in preambles and general state- 
ments, and a declamatory speech from Pym gave a sketch of all 
the charges against Strafford, and endeavoured to destroy all the 
merit of those. parts of his administration which the accused could 
appeal to. He had paid 100,000/. indeed of the royal debt, 
and left another 100,000/. in the treasury, but all had been got 
by screwing parliaments ; he had augmented the customs greatly, 
but he had done it solely for lis own gain, and he had added a 
large property to the Church, but he had done it to please the 
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archbishop of Canterbury, and at the expense of sundry noble- 
men’s and gentlemen’s private estates, from which, though it had 
originally belonged to the Church, he had no right to abstract it. 
Strafford, indeed, had done more for Lreland than all the deputies 
had done since the conquest, and much more than a hundred ge- 
nerations of Pyms would have done had they reigned uninterrupt- 
edly there since the Flood; and he was bringing the country 
rapidly into a state of unexampled order and prosperity: but 
Pym did not cave for that; Pym quite turned up his nose at that; 
Pym thought that did not signify at all—that made no difference 
eat all with Pym. How much better would it have been for ex- 
ample, had Ireland had a sage and constitutional governor like 
Pym: she might have felt, to be sure, some inconveniences, a fallen 
revenue, a decayed commerce; she would have had, perhaps, no 
linen manufactures, no shipping, no agriculture; but then she 
would have had the pleasure of hearing Pym make constitutional 
speeches, and she would have beard the rhetoric of the mighty Pym 
expand for mortal interminable hours on the grand theme of 
the balance and adjustment of the three powers in the state. 

The regular business of the court followed; twenty-eight 
charges of treason and maladministration were formally preferred 
against Strafford; every high proceeding and act of power, 
every harshness, and every case of grievance of the subject, 
noble and aristocratical, that they thought could tell upon the 
court; all the knots and rough spots and corners, that an 
administration of unparalleled activity had in the full swing 
and impetus of its course contracted, were brought up, singly 
and isolatedly enlarged upon, and exhibited in the very worst 
colour. Strafford was asserted to have done every thing with a 
view to the most selfish ends, to establish his own tyranny, op- 
pression, and extortion; and the very idea of a respectable inten- 
tion in what he did, of any view to public good, mistaken, 
irregular, as they might think it, but sull real, was not alluded to. 
Strafford had long before spoken his answer to such charges, and 
such interpretations, ‘ Where I found a crown, a church, and 
a people spoiled,” he said, in defending himself before the Euglish 
council, “* I could not imagine to redeem them from under the 
pressure with gracious smiles and gentle looks; it cost warmer 
water than so.” He vow suffered tor his own zeal and industry, 
for the multiplicity and comprehensive range of his administra- 
tion; had he done nothing, he would have had nothing to answer 
for; but his inquiring glance had been every where, his fingers 
had been meddling everywhere, he had thrown himself whole 
into the eddying mass of a disordered country’s affairs; he had 
worked himself to death’s door, and therefore, in the view of the 
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worthy Pym and his associates, he was now helpless: that endless 
heap of papers, the charge and burden of four secretaries, proud 
memorial of the deputy, pain, wearimess and perplexity of the pn- 
soner and the arraigned, had done the work, and question after 


question and charge upon charge must settle him, The mere idea of 


course of subjecting, bit after bit of a whole course of government, 
in this way, to a kind of popular inquiry, contains in itself the 
strongest element of injustice: how can the context, the flow of 
events, and order of political nature, which makes one act bring 
on another, and hooks and cements all together,—how can the 
moment of action upon doubtful evidence, so often forced on a 
ruler, the subtle conjecture which justifies to self, the only prac- 
tical mode of effecting an object under circumstances—circum- 
stances, that wide idea, postures of affairs, groupings of facts, the 
look of things, all that common eyes simply see and no more, 
but to the artistical eye carry their unlocked intense meaning— 
how can all this be entered into and appreciated by a set ot judges 
who come ab extra, and just see what is before their nose ? 
Truly, any statesman, it signifies not who, has a hard battle before 
him, who in days of party strife comes to have his administration 
overhauled before what is called the tribunal of his country. 
Strafford was as fully equal to this emergency as he had been 
to any before it, and played oft his host of papers with all the self- 
possession and dexterity possible. No knowledge of what a thread 
his life hung by, ever unsteadied for a moment his thorough cool- 
ness and presence of mind; no unfair play, time after time, 
throughout the trial, put him the least out of temper: he let 
nothing pass without a struggle, he fought for a point of law or 
court practice stoutly, determinately,—when decided against him, 
the tine well-te mpered spirit was passive again, took with a nil 
admrart what it could not help, and worked upon the bad 
ground, as if it were its own choice. A charge was made with 
every skilful exaggeration and embellishment; he simply asked 
time to get up his reply—it was refused ; without “ sign of re- 
pining, "it is the unconsciously beautiful expression of Batllie— 
he turned round and conferred with his counsel, For a few mi- 
nutes, a litthe nucleus of heads, amid the general turmoil, were 
seen in earnest consultation, eves bent downwards, and hands 
shufflmg and picking out papers: the defence arranged with that 
concentrated attention which no time and necessity inspire, Straf- 
ford was ready agam, and faced the court. Great was the contrast 
of the rest of the scene; these pauses were the immediate signal 
for a regular notse and hubbub, and it was with laughing, chat- 
tering, walking about, eating and drinking, close to him and 
echoed from all sides, that the tall black figure of Strafford was 
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seen ‘ serious with his secretaries,” and life and death were at 
work in his small isolated knot. The general behaviour in court 
throughout was gross and vulgar in the extreme, and scandalized 
Baillie. ‘There was a continual noise, movement and confusion, 
of people leaving and returning, doors slamming, and enormous 
eating and drinking ; bread and meat and confections were dis- 
patched greedily; the bottle went round from mouth to mouth, 
and the assembled company manifested by the freest signs their 
enjoyment of the occasion. With ladies royal and uoble present, 
the most disgusting and unrepeatable indecencies went on; about 
which we shall only remark, that whatever rank the scene in 
Westminster Hall may occupy in the patriot’s eye, as the founda- 
tion of our liberties, it is to be hoped he will not enforce it as a 
standard for our manners, ‘The speeches of Strafford’s accusers 
harmonized. Pym called him the wicked earl; Maynard and St. 
John went to the extremity of virulent coarseness; and Palmer, 
the only one who kept within bounds, though as effective as any 
of them, was cut by his party afterwards, simply because he had 
been decent. It is a physiological fact, that the yoke of impres- 
sion once thrown off, the human animal despises and tramples 
upon the object of its awe; and the low rude scene of Strafford’s 
trial reflects invertedly, through dishonour and contempt, the 
greatness of the fallen. 

Viewing the whole affair as a popular exhibition and appeal to 
persons’ warm, excited and bitter feelings, the materials for 
producing an impression against Strafford were large and ample ; 
for a trial in a court of justice, they were meagre, weak and 
scanty below contempt. It is a waste of criticism in a legal point 
of view, to discuss charges which let them have been ever so true 
were simply absolutely sufficient for their judicial object, and 
did not approach to proving the crime which was alleged. The 
proceeding rested in fact throughout, though nominally on a legal 
ground, really upon a <9 assumption, viz. that the view of the 
royal prerogative which Pym, Hampden, and a purely modern 
party took, was the true authoritative one; that Stratford having 
acted agaiust that, had violated the constitution ; that the king, 
was the inference, being part of the constitution, suffered from 
its violation ; that therefore Strafford, by maintaining the royal 
prerogative, had traitorously betrayed the king. Conjoitly with 
this most efficacious and enormous assumption, the ridiculous 
and contemptible farce was indeed gone into of attempting to 
prove that raising the impost on tobacco, and farming the customs 
on wool, and mixing brass alloy with silver fourpenny and sixpenny 
pieces, and the like, contributed to make up treason, and that send- 
ing four soldiers and a corporal to execute an order of council was 
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constructive treason, and levying war upon the king; but a part 

view of the prerogative was the real fallacy which pleaded all the 
while ; and that view was not supported by facts, which were clear 
and determinate for the other side. Strafford had exerted more 
actively and strictly powers that had slept in feeble hands for 
some years, and that was all: he had done no more, in point of 
law, than other Lord-deputies had done before him. He proved 
this—and he added, Even if it is not so, this is not treason; 
these acts may be what you please, misdemeanors, felonies, any 
thing, they are not treason; giving authority unto Robert Savil, 

serjeant-at-arms, Is not treason ; ; ousting Owen Oberman is not 
treason; ejecting Sir Cyprian Horsefield is not treason, Be 
the cases ever so atrocious, a hundred misdemeanors cannot 
make a felony, a hundred felonies cannot make treason. I 
have not committed treason, he said, and nobody could con- 
tradict him. ‘The House of Lords, weak, miserable, vacillating 
body as they were, could not condemn a man on principles, w hich 
would not require developing, to hang up any subject promis- 
cuously for doing anything or for doing nothing. It was neces- 
sary to go beyond his acts, his overt acts, and bring into court his 
words—words uttered in the secret service of the state, at the 
council, in the cabinet—words that were more like thoughts than 
words, as legal facts utterly shadowy aud abortive, non-existences, 
not cognizable by law. The charge against the Earl of Strafford, 
it was alleged, ‘was of an extraordinary nature, being to make 
treason evident out of a complication of several ill acts, that he 
must be traced through many dark paths, and this precedent 
seditious discourse compared with that subsequent outrageous 
action, the circumstances of both which might be equally consi- 
derable with the matter itself, and be judged by the advices 
which he gave and the expressions which he uttered upon emer- 
gent occasions, as by his public actions.” ‘They had a better 
chance of finding something to their purpose hele, Strafford had 
had strong views sof the propriety,—in extraordinary emergencies, 
and to maintain a great principle which must otherwise fall, 

when matters could no longer go on quietly, and it was merely 
a question w hich side should first digress in order to prevent the 
other’s rise,—of taking extraordinary steps upon the principle of 
self-preservation. He held the doctrine upon a manly theory, 
which did honour to the heroism of his nature, and which he ex- 
pressed by the maxim, Salus populi suprema ler. A passage 
in the former part of this article explains the kind of liberty we 
mean, In that transition state of things there was in fact no 
precise limit as to what the king could do, and what he could 
not do; if he did what his predecessors did, he could do any- 
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thing; if he did what his successors have done, he could do— 
nothing. Strafford knew something of the predecessors, but 
nothing at all of the successors. 

To gain this all-important point, the Commons broke through all 
the rules of legal evidence, as they had violated all the positions of 
the criminal law. ‘The Lords were petitioned, and out of weakness 
and timidity permitted the hitherto unheard-of license of com- 
pelling the witness of privy councillors as to the fact of expressions 

used at the council board,—a mean, underhand, and dastardly 
channel of evidence, which violated the solemn oath of secrecy 
which introduced the privy councillor to his office, and was re- 
plete with practical mischiefs, A variety of speeches were brought 
up—that he would make the king’s little finger heavier than the 
loins of the law—that he would drive all the Scotch out of 
Ireland—that he would have some of the aldermen of London 
hanged—and others. He addressed himself with great tact to the 
legal weaknesses and flaws in the evidence, and literally allowed 
nothing to be fairly proved against him. One case after another 
was tried, and a determined push made for a legal conviction. At 
a council held after the last parliament, which had been dissolved 
for refusing supplies for the Scotch war, it was asserted that 
Strafford had instigated the king to bring over his Irish army and 
compel contributions. Whatever Straftord’s opinion was as to 
the lawfulness of such a step, it was not probable that he should 
have expressed it so definitely at an English council board, with 
the composition of which he was sufficiently acquainted. Lord 
Traquaire retreated in court from his prior deposition before 
the Commons’ committee, and could only remember that Strafford 
was for fighting the Scotch instantly, and not attending to their 
protestation. Lord Morton, the Duke of Northumberland, and 
the lord treasurer Juxon, asserted the same. Archbishop Usher 
had heard him in Ireland express the general sentiment, that a 
king might take such a step: Sir Robert King had heard Sir 
George Ratcliffe, Strafford’s friend, say, that the king had 30,000 
men, and 400,000/. in his purse, and a sword at his side—if he 
should want money who should pity him. Sir Thomas Barring- 
ton had heard Sir George Wentworth, Strafford’s brother, say, 
that the commonwealth was sick of peace, and never would be 
well till it was conquered again. ‘The Earl of Bristol had heard 
Strafford say, on some occasion or other, that he would not have 
another parliament called, ‘ because the danger admitted not of 
so slow a remedy.” All this evidence was of course nothing to the 
point in proving the particular speech then before the court, and 
could do no more than produce an unfavourable unpression ; they 
could not get at Strafford himself. However, give up the matter 
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we will not, resolved the indefatigable Commons—if one council 
does not supply us with the speech, another shall !” 

It had been one of those weak concessions of Charles to the 
popular party, which answered no purpose but that of confusion, 
to call Sir Harry Vane, father of the one above mentioned, to the 
post of Secretary about a year before. He was a mortal foe of 
Strafford’s ; and though so more on private than political grounds, 
had yet connection through his son with the popular side. 
Sir Harry Vane gave in evidence that at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of State, the “ Cabinet Council, as it was called,” on “ the 
king asking, since he failed of the assistance and supply he 
expected by subsidies, what course he should now take,” the 
Earl of Strafford answered, ‘ Sir, you have now done your duty, 
and your subjects have failed in theirs; and therefore you are 
absolved from the rules of government, and may supply yourself 
by extraordinary ways; you must prosecute the war vigorously ; 
you have an army in [reland with which you may reduce this 
kingdom.” Sir Harry Vane remembered these words; but the 
Duke of Northumberland did not; he only remembered the 
expression about being absolved from the rules of government; 
the Marquis of Hamilton did not, the Lord Treasurer Juxon did 
not, Lord Cottington did not: Laud and Windebank were not 
allowed to give evidence. ‘The words, any how, were not treason; 
but, moreover, the law with respect to evidence for treason was 
clear and insurmountable ; it required two witnesses, and here was 
butone. ‘This was on the twelfth day of the trial. 

‘Three more days passed in such persevering reiterated strokes 
on the one side, and parries on the other. On the sixteenth day 
of session, just as Stratford was about to commence his wind-up 
speech, up stood the Committee of Management with an ominous 
request to the Lords to be allowed to call in some fresh witness 
they had reserved expressly on the 23d Article, that of Vane's 
testimony. Strafford divined pretty well what they were at, and 
was even with them; he applied for the like permission him- 
self on some articles. A long debate followed: the Lords ad- 
journed, and returned with the answer, that if one side had the 
liberty, the other ought to have it as well. It was a plain simple 
piece of fairness that common decency required ; nevertheless it 
was the first that had been shown, and it perfectly flabergasted 
the Commons. A storm ensued; the Court was in an uproar. 
Upon a self-evident point of honesty and common sense that it 
ought to have shamed a savage not to see, the Commons wrangled 
and fought like men in extremity: at last they consented to the 
decision, if Strafford would name his Articles on which he had 
additional witnesses to call up. ‘They suspected he had none, 
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and thought they had caught him in his feint; for to have named 
Articles where no fresh witnesses were in reality forthcoming, 
was a too hazardous game to play. Nevertheless, Strafford pro- 
ceeded to name a first, a second, a third, a fourth; there were 
more coming, when the gathered wrath of the Commons burst 
like a thunder-cloud : they rose in a fury on both sides, and with 
the shout of “ Withdraw! withdraw! withdraw!” got all to 
their feet, on with their hats, cocked their beavers in the King’s 
sight. The Court was a scene of wild confusion; and the out- 
break of malignant, of diabolical passion was so terrible, that if 
Strafford had not slipped away to his barge on the first beginning 
of it, he seemed literally in danger of being torn in pieces on the 
spot, and leaving the dark stain of his blood upon the pave- 
ment of Westminster Hall. Out rushed the Commons with the 
impetuosity of wild beasts and maniacs, leaving the King and 
Lords to take themselves off as they pleased, and proceeded to 
their House. And now ‘ We have gone too far to retire,” was 
the word: Here we are at home, and can do what we please ; 
here we reign the great Commons of England, the new dynasty 
of force ; we must do something if we are to establish ourselves ; 
we must strike a blow ; we must show the world what we are. 
—The bill of Strafford’s attainder was resolved on, Strafford 
had foiled them, drive’ them out of Court, and that was their 
retaliation. 

It now appeared what the purpose was of the suspicious re- 
quest to the lords: viz., to bring legally home the words deposed 
to by Vane, by the addition of a second witness, or what they 
chose to call such, to the same words. Mr. Pym rose and ex- 
plained, that being on a visit a few months before with the 
younger Sir Harry Vane, they two were mourning and sighing 
together on the sad condition of the kingdom, and the oppression 
of afflicted patriots; that Sir Harry Vane said he could show 
him a paper from which it would appear that still worse was 
in store—a certain note of his father’s of what passed ata council 
meeting. The note seen, they thought a copy might some day 
be of use; but was such a proceeding allowable! Sir Harry 
Vane was delicate, Pym was patriotic. Sir Harry Vane’s deh- 
cacy had yielded after a struggle to Pym’s patriotism —he (Pym) 
had taken a copy, which he now laid before the House. ‘The 
mysterious document ran—‘ What was now to be done, since 
parliament had refused supplies? L, Lt. [r.—Absolved from 
rules of government, prosecute the war vigorously—an army in 
Ireland to subdue this kingdom, A. B,. C. G.—some shar 
expressions against parliaments, fierce advice to the King.” if 
required no great decyphering to discover that the former was the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the latter the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s grace. And here, said Pym, is our second witness: it is 
not easy to see how—if ‘he meant the paper itself, paper is no 
person, and therefore no witness; if he meant Sir Harry Vane, 
he was the same witness as before. But this was not a moment 
for metaphysics. 

Up then rose Sir Harry Vane the younger, “ in some seeming 
disorder,’—considering the communication he was going to make, 
one would not have imagined it necessary to feign a blush—he 
would tell the House how he had become possessed of the valu- 
able note. His father had sent him to unlock some chests of 
family papers; he saw with the rest a red velvet cabinet ; he felt 
curious to know what was in that red velvet cabinet ; he must 
have the key of that red velvet cabinet to look for more family 
papers; the key sent from the unsuspecting father, what should 
he stumble on but this note--a curious note; he took a copy of 
it on the spot; very curious indeed—he showed it to Pym after- 
wards,—Alas, young Sir Harry Vane was afraid his patriotism 
had got him into difficulties, and lost him the affection of a father 
for ever, 

Old Sir Harry Vane rose up, also “ in much pretty confusion,” 
professing to be exceedingly indignant, and wounded to the quick 
— Young gentleman, you ought not to have done this—you have 
injured my character irreparably—I am very angry with you, and 
I shall frown.—And thereupon the father frowned, and looked 
exceedingly indignant and black. A variety of ‘ passionate ges- 
tures” passed between the two actors, killing glances were ex- 
changed ; and it would require the pencil ofa Hogarth to do justice 
to the exuding hypocrisy, the shining glutinous knavery of the 
scene. ‘The House carried on sympathetically the fraud ; stroked, 
and soothed, and patted “ the young gentleman,” and enjoined, 
by formal vote, the father to be ‘reconciled to the son. 

The Commons once started and set going, rushed upon that 
wild and unconstitutional career, which, to the eye of impartial 
history, stamps with unreality all their previous professions, and 
entirely abandons the ground of law to their opponents. A bill 
for the total abolition of Episcopacy was soon the appendage, a 
proud and honourable one to Strafford, of the act of attainder : 
another bill, im plain palpable violation of the whole framework of 
the State followed, for making that parliament indissoluble except 
by themselves. ‘The mask of constitutionalism was torn off; 
daring, reckless innovation was proclaimed ; and had a royal army 
forthwith proceeded to action, Charles might justly have pleaded 
the defence of the established laws of the country for taking the 
step. It may be interesting to those who regard this parliament 
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as the founders of our civil and religious liberties, to be reminded 
of another fact or two. The eighteenth charge upon which death 
was demanded on Strafford was, that he had actually connived at 
the existence of Roman Catholic Chapels in Ireland, and allowed 
Roman Catholics to use their own form of worship; that he had 
reduced the fines imposed on account of their religion, and ac- 
tually tolerated them in the army. ‘These first discoverers and 
institutors of the sacred rights of conscience, formally petitioned 
Charles in their House for the death of an unfortunate Romish 
priest, purely on account of his religion; the very first instance 
in history in which such punishment had been put on that exclu- 
sive ground. ‘The no popery cry, so loathed by the advocates of 
freedom now, was carried to the highest pitch, and the House 
made itself a stage of the lowest farce exhibitions on the subject. 
While a report on the increase of popery in the country was read- 
ing before the House, two large fat county members, happening 
to be sitting together ona ricketty board, it broke with a loud 
crack, An honourable gentleman, Sir John Wray by name, 
swore he smelt gunpowder, and rushed out into the lobby followed 
by a whole crowd of members; the people in the lobby rushed 
into the streets, shouting that the House was blown up, and 
every body killed: the alarm was carried by water into the city ; 
trained bands came up with beat of drum, and were surprised to 
see the parliament House still standing. Mr. Hollis went up 
with an address of the Commons to the Lords on the subject of 
this apprehended increase of popery, in which, with the ordinary 
puritanical cant, so well taken off by Scott, the House of Com- 
mons was compared rather indiscriminately to the fig-tree that 
had not yet produced fruit, and to Elijah who was carried up by a 
whirlwind, and the king’s advisers to the locusts and to Abitophel. 

The bill of attainder set going, the Commons returned to 
Westminster Hall, professing themselves no longer accusers, but 
judges. With an inimitable life and grace, to use the words 
of a spectator, Strafford made before an audience pledged to his 
destruction, a farewell defence too well known to be here quoted. 
Toward the conclusion, alluding to his children, those dear 
pledges a saint in heaven had left him, the memory of his de- 
ceased wife rushed vividly across his mind; for a short time he 
was unable to speak; the tears fell down, and he had only 
strength, when he resumed, for another sentence. ‘* You will 
pardon my infirmity ; something [ should have added, but am not 
able; therefore let it pass. Now, my lords, for myself; I have 
been, by the blessing of Almighty God, taught that the afflictions 
of this present life are not worthy to be compared to the glory 
which shall be revealed hereafter. And so, my lords, even so, 
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with all tranquillity of mind, I freely submit myself to your judg- 
ment, and whether that judgment be for life or death, Te Fal 
laudamus.” With upraised eyes he added—* In te, Domine, con- 
fido, ne confundar in aternum.” 

Pym answered him with the flowing hardened rhetoric of an old 
spokesman of the House, which failed him however remarkably, 
when he came to reply to some parts of that morning’s defence, 
He broke down, became confused, looked foolish, and fumbled 
among his papers; showing, somewhat to the entertainment of 
Straftord’s friends, that however fine might be his premeditated 
flash, le could not help showing where it ended and the real ex- 
tempore began. 

One word on Mr. Hallam’s defence of this bill. It is a question- 
able attempt to save at once his credit as a lawyer, and indulge his 
full resentment as a partisan. He is compelled to allow the 
illegality of judging Strafford by act of attainder, but he thrusts 
in obliquely a saving clause, that the Lords voted judicially. 
This is mere special pleading. ‘The Lords received the i// from 
the Commons ; they passed the 6r//, and sent it up for the royal 

sanction. In what particular form they g gave their vote, does not 
signify the least; they acted as a house of parliament, and not as 
it court; Westminster Hall was over and done with. It is self- 
evident that when the omnipotence of the legislature decides a 
point, it ipso facto removes it from the decision of the court of 
justice: the latter being only the medium through which the legis- 
lative authority acts, it necessarily ceases when that authority acts 
immediately, ‘Phe reluctant candour that first makes a necessary 
admission, and then steals it back by such a sophism, is un- 
worthy of a respectable historian. Mr. Hallam, we may add, 
seems ultimately to repose in the notion of a summary national 
justice, of which we shall only remark, that, if a nation, when it 
wants more liberty than it has had in past ages, has a right to 
destroy the man who opposes the claim, it is not easy to see why 
an individual who wants to have more money, may not exercise 
the same right, and cut the first man’s throat who refuses to stand 
and deliver. It was unnecessary that Mr. Hallam should com- 
bine weak reasoning with bad morals, and use the arts of a 
sophist, when he had in reserve the doctrine of a barbartan. 

The inevitable downward course only now remained, which rude 
power could dictate to the semblance of a government and a con- 
stitution. The bill of attainder passed the Commons, and went 
up to the Lords, accompanied with the formidable hint which 
fifty-six names of Straffordian members who voted against the 
bill, posted up and cursed by infuriate mobs, would suggest to a 
poor frightened upper house. A melancholy humble visit of 
Charles to the Lords, begging only for Strafford’s life, offering 
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perpetual banishment, imprisonment, any thing to purchase simple 
existence—the feeblest tone that monarch ever had assumed 
before a country, brought a storm about their ears that quite 
overwhelmed them: boisterous crowds besieged the House, and 
dogged every peer in the streets with the cry of Justice, justice, 
justice! Strafford’s friends stayed away because they could do 
im no good, the bishops stayed away because they would not 
vote on a question of blood—the bill passed the Lords, and went 
up to the king. He received it on the Saturday evening, all 
Sunday he was in agonizing suspense. A note from Strafford in 
the Tower arrived—set your conscience at liberty, it said, remove 
this unfortunate thing out of the way, my consent shall more 
acquit you, than all the world can do besides, So generous an 
offer it was shocking to think of making use of, still it showed 
that Strafford saw his difficulties, Cou/d he save him? was it 
possible? Would his veto be of any use? Charles said not; 
Strafford himself seemed to say not, would he not forgive him, 
nay feel for, pity him, in hisextremity. Stull though a veto would do 
Strafford no good, was he not bound to give it on Ais own account, 
and tu free his own conscience. He summoned the judges—was 
the bill law? yes, an act of parliament was law, that they cou/d 
say, the facts of the case were out of their province. He con- 
sulted the bishops present on the point of casuistry, and was told 
by Williams that he had two consciences, a public and a private 
one: one man only at the council-board, who did honour to the 
patronage of Laud, told him plainly what he should do.“ Sir,” 
said Juxon, “‘ if your conscience is against it, do not consent.” 
It was the voice of truth, though it spoke alone, and had Charles 
listened to it, could he have made the venture, faced a raging 
country, leapt at once down the monstrous jaws wide open to 
devour him—it would have been far better than what he did cer- 
tainly, but it was a terrific thing to do. Poor Charles, after 
struggling through the long long day, at last breathless and spent, 
yielded to importunity ; at 9 o’clock in the evening he called for 
the warrant for Strafford’s execution, and moistened the parch- 
ment with his tears as he wrote his signature. Strafford was 
told to prepare himself for death on the following Wednesday. 
All was now over—the statesman’s life with its troubles, con- 
flicts, commotions—the magnificent storm was spent, and Strafford 
had one brief awful pause before the world closed upon him for 
ever, Year after year, and hour after hour to the last, the inten- 
sity and excitement of his career had increased, had within and 
around him quickened, like tropical nature, into a glowing multi- 
plied life, an overflowing luxuriance, brilliancy and play of mind ; 
and now in a moment every thought had its quietus, and all was 
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midnight stillness within the prison walls. But the same high 
temper and finish of character, which had ever made him see 
and bend to his position whatever it was, bore him through 
his last short stage, as nobly as it had borne him to it: now that 
he could work no more, he reposed, and life over addressed him- 
self to death. Do we not mistake indeed the temper of great 
minds all along, when we imagine that because they devote them- 
selves to the business of life, they are therefore devoted to life? 
Rather should we not say that they adopt that mode of getting 
through it? Some trial meets all men, adversity the pampered, 
neglect the proud, occupation the indolent, and life itself the 
great. ‘The big ardent mind must be doing something, or it pines 
and dies, must be filling up the awkward void, storing time 
with acts, and making life substantial? But take away life, and 
the worldly principle is over; they are no longer bound to it, than 
they exist in it, they do not regret the loss of that which they 
only spent because they had, or love the rude unsightly material 
which their skill and labour moulded. Life the simple animal 
or passive they never knew or felt or had; nature gave them not 
the sense or organ which relishes the mere pleasure of being alive ; 
they never thought of life itself but only of its opportunities ; and 
death will occupy, absorb, content them, if death is all they have 
to think of. 

From the first moment, resigned and at home with his fate, 
Strafford experienced in full all that inward strength which had 
grown up with the unconscious religion of a noble life ; a career 
of high motives and great ends told; essential heroism passed by 
a natural transition from its active to its passive state, and the 
mind which had pushed and strained, and schemed and battled 
while it could, melted into tenderness when the strife was over. 
He was no man to delude himself into a superficial and unreal 
frame of mind, or fancy religious feeling which he had not: his 
old chaplain Dr, Carr said, he was the most rigid self-examiner 
and scrutinizer of his own motives he ever knew: yet the entire 
freedom with which he felt himself forgive his enemies, de- 
stroyers, and all the world—that power of all others the test of the 
spiritual, and so defined in gospel law, now comforted him greatly, 
showing that God had not left him to his own strength when 
he could solidly do that which was above it. He lifted a na- 
tural upward eye heavenwards, and occupied himself during the 
time, which his family affairs left him, in religious exercises with 
his chaplain and Archbishop Usher. Usher told Laud that, for 
a layman, he was the best mstructed person in divinity he ever 
knew. 

Earthly trials however had not quite ended; and even this short 
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interval was interrupted by the sad intelligence of Wandesford, 
who had languished and died broken-hearted in consequence of 
the recent events;—a mournful testimonial of his affection to 
send to cheer his patron’s prison. Strafford shed tears over his 
old friend, whom he was just going to follow. He was pre- 
eminently a fascinating person to those he was intimate with; 
they were affected almost like lovers over his loss, and grieved 
and sickened as if some mysterious fibre of their own life were 
broken. Radcliffe suffered a great change after Strafford’s death. 
He was asked to write his life when he died, and excused himself. 
with great simplicity on this score. He had been a different man 
ever since that event, was “ grown lazy and idle, and his mind 
much enfeebled.”—“ When I lost my lord, [ lost a friend—such 
a frieud as [ do not think any man hath, perhaps never man had 
the like—a treasure which no earthly thing can countervail, so 
excellent a friend, and so much mine; he never had any thing in 
his possession and power which he thought too good for his 
friends; he was never weary to take pains for his friends,” 

Some private and family business was settled with his charac- 
teristic coolness and dispatch, parting instruction sent to his chil- 
dren, and farewells to friends. A beautiful pathetic note from 
Radcliffe, brought in answer many thanks for the comfort of it— 
all freely granted (a blessing for Radcliffe’s son ;) and God deliver 
you out of this wicked world, according to the innocence that is 
in you. And to his young boy he wrote : 

“* My dearest Wili,—These are the last lines you are to receive from 
a father that ‘tenderly loves you. 

‘¢ Sweet Will,-——Be careful to take the advice of those friends which 
are by me desired to advise you for your education. Serve God dili- 
gently morning and evening, and recommend yourself unto Him, and 
have Him before your eyes in all your ways. With patience hear the 
instructions of those friends I leave with you, and diligently follow their 
counsel: for, till the time that you come to have experience in the world, 
it will be far more safe to trust to their judgments than your own. 

“ Lose not the time of your youth; but gather those seeds of virtue 
and knowledge which may be of use to yourself and comfort to your 
friends for the rest of your life. And that this may be the better effected, 
attend thereunto with patience, and be sure to correct and refrain your- 
self from anger. Suffer not sorrow to cast you down; but, with cheer- 
fulness and good courage, go on the race you have to run in all sobriety 
and truth. Be sure, with an hallowed care, to have respect unto all the 
commandments of God, and give not yourself to neglect them in the 
least things, lest by degrees you come to forget them in the greatest ; 
for the heart of man is deceitful above all things. And in all your duties 
and devotions towards God, rather perform them joyfully than pensively ; 
for God loves a cheerful giver. For your religion, let it be directed 
according to that which shall be taught by those, which are in God’s 
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Church the proper teachers ; rather than that you should ever either 
fancy one to yourself, or be led by men that are singular in their 
opinions, and delight to go ways of their own finding out.” 


One remarkable instruction, which he left behind him, should 
be mentioned—* that he foresaw that ruin was like to come upon 
the revenues of the Church; and that, perhaps, they might be 
shared amongst the nobility and gentry; but I charge you never 
to meddle with any of it; for the curse of God will follow all 
those that meddle with such a thing.” He had an opportunity of 
showing his love for the Church more solidly than by words. A 
mysterious visit from his brother-in-law, Mr, Denzil Hollis, one 
of the leading men in the Commons, intimated to him authori- 
tatively that he was yet safe, if he would but pledge himself to 
advise the king to give up episcopacy. From what parties this 
offer really came, does not exactly appear. It may have come 
from the middle party in the House. It may have been only an 
attempt on Hollis’s own part to save a relation by extracting some 
concession which might be urged to his advantage. It may have 
been a trick of his enemies to disgrace him, of which Hollis was 
made the unwitting medium. Whatever it was, Strafford met it 
with an answer worthy of him, that ‘he would not buy his life at 
so dear a rate; and the incident comes in curiously, as a last 
mark connecting his fate with the cause of religion and the 
Church. 

The evening of Tuesday suggested thoughts for his passage to 
the scaffold the following morning. Archbishop Laud had been 
his fellow-prisoner in the ‘Tower all along, and was now waiting 
in his cell to receive the same sentence: travellers on the same 
road, they had come to the same journey’s end ; the fast friends, 
the sympathizing statesmen, fellow-champions of the Church, re- 
formers, enthusiasts, master spirits, holy man and bero, ghostly 
father and obedient son—they had held firm to one another in 
life, and in death they were not divided. They were come to a 
poor earthly reward of their labours—a sad end of all those 
letters so full of life, hope, buoyancy and animation—those hal- 
loos that flew across the Channel, those spirit-stirring thoughts 
which doubled the warmth in each breast by the communication 
—sad end of a policy which had in view the restoration of a 
Church and kingdom, sad end indeed of “ Thorough.” Strafford 
wanted to see Laud just once more, to take a last farewell, and 
asked leave of the lieutenant of the Tower for a short interview 
with his fellow-prisoner. The lieutenant said it was impossible 
without the leave of parliament. ‘ You shall hear all that passes, 
said Strafford with playful sarcasm; it is too late for him to plot 
heresie, or me to plot treason.” The lieutenant repeated his 
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refusal, but wished Strafford to send to parliament for leave. | 


Strafford would not hear of that—no ; parliament had done with 
him, and he had done with parliament. “Ihave gotten my/de- 
spatch from them, and will trouble them no more. But, my 
lord,” he added, turning to Usher who was by, “ What I should 
have spoken to my Lord’s Grace of Canterbury is this: you shall 
desire the Archbishop to lend me his prayers this night, and to 
give me his blessing when I go abroad to-morrow, and to be at 
his window, that by my last farewell I may give him thanks for 
this and all other his former favours.” The message was deli- 
vered to Laud—he replied he would do the first, he could not 
answer for the second. | 

All London was out the next morning, and a hundred thousand 
people lined the avenues to the ‘Tower, eager to witness the be- 
haviour of the great, once dreaded minister, on the scaffold. 
Strafford left his room accompanied by the lieutenant and officers 
of the Tower, and set out on the funeral march. As he passed 
under Laud’s window he stopped—no Laud appeared; he turned 
to the lieutenant,—might he be allowed to make his reverence at 
any rate to the dead wall which hid the Archbishop from his eyes. 
Meantime Laud, apprised of his approach, showed himself at 
the window; Strafford bowed to the earth — My lord, your 
prayers and your blessing: the outstretched arms of the aged 
prelate bestowed both, but, overcome by grief, his utterance 
failed, and he fell backward in a swoon. 

Strafford, himself, to the last showed the genuine characteristics 
of his nature ;.as, leaving the Tower gates, he encountered the 
mob with wild staring eyes concentrated upon him. The lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, instantly portending mischief from their looks 
and numbers, desired Strafford to enter a coach, “ for fear they 
should rush in upon him and tear him in pieces.” But Strafford 
had all his life looked people in the face, and he would not shrink 
from the encounter now—he would not hear of acoach, ‘ No,” 
he said, “master lieutenant, | dare look death in the face, and I 
hope the people too; have you a care that I do not escape, and 
I care not how I die, whether by the hand of the executioner 
or the madness and fury of the people—if that may give them 
better content, it is all one to me.” And so singular and incom- 
prehensible is the power of the mind over the body in great emer- 
gencies—that morning dissipated the illnesses of a life, producing 
one of those sudden lightings up of the animal frame, which are 
not altogether strange to medical science in the case of those who 
have suffered from long infirmity. ‘The hour of death, which has 
the mysterious power sometimes of restoring even the lost faculty 
of reason, transformed Strafford all at once into a strong, healthy 
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man: and now, full master of himself, wound up to the highest 
tone of body and mind, and Strafford all over and complete, he 
acted on his way to the scaffold the epitome of his life. There 
was no sullenness or defiance any more than timidity in his be- 
haviour, as he marched, a spectator says, like a general at the 
head of his army, and with open countenance and lofty courtesy 
bowed to the gazing crowds as he passed along. Was it not 
a tacit mode of saying, ‘‘ People, misled, mistaken, I acquit you; 
1 blame not you; you are not responsible for this scene: I have 
never had any quarrel with you, nor would you have had with me, 
had not deeper, subtler heads than yours, been at work. All my 
life Lhave been your friend; L have had your good in my eye: 
the poor have been my favourites, and I have stood up for them 
against the rich oppressor: my arm has been lifted up agaiust the 
noble and the great, but never against you; and not you, but 
your betters have now conspired against me.” ‘The mob behaved 
with respectful silence, and not a word was spoken, or a finger 
raised against him as he passed along. 

Having mounted the scaffold, where Archbishop Usher, the 
Earl of Cleveland, his brother Sir George Wentworth, and other 
friends, were present to receive him, he begged the people to 
listen while he spoke a few words, 

** My Lord Primate of Ireland, and ati my Lords, and the rest 
of these noble gentlemen, it is a great comfort to me to have your 
Lordships by me this day, because I have been known to you a 
long time, and I now desire to be heard a few words. 

“1 come here, my Lords, to pay my last debt to sin, which is 
death, and, through the mercies of God, to rise again to eternal 
glory. 

‘* My Lords, if | may use a few words, I shall take it as a 
great courtesy from you. [come here to submit to the judg- 
ment that is passed against me; I do it with a very quiet and 
contented mind: I do freely forgive all the world; a forgiveness 
not from the teeth outward, but from my heart; | speak it in the 
presence of Almighty God, before whom I stand, that there is 
not a displeasing thought that ariseth in me against any man. 
| thank God, 1 say truly, my conscience bears me witness, 
that im all the honour I had to serve his Majesty, I had not any 
intention in my heart but what did aim at the joint and individual 
prosperity of the king and his people, although it be my ill lot to 
be misconstrued, lam not the first man that hath suffered in 
this kind; it is a common portion that befalls men in this life. 
Righteous judgment shall be hereafter: here we are subject to 
error and misjudging one another.” 


And after answermg the charges of despotism aud popery, be 
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concluded—* I desire heartily to be forgiven if any rude or un- 
advised words or deeds have passed from me, and desire all your 
prayers ; and so, my Lord, farewell, and farewell all things in this 
world. ‘The Lord strengthen my faith and give me confidence 
and assurance in the merits of Jesus Christ. JT trust in God we 
shall all meet to live eternally in heaven, and receive the accom- 
plishment of all happiness ; where every tear shall be wiped from 
our eyes, and sad thoughts from our hearts. And so God bless 
this kingdom, and Jesus have mercy on my soul.” 

“ Then turning himself about, he saluted all the noblemen, and 
took a solemn leave of all considerable persons on the scaffold, 
giving them his hand. 

“ And after that he said—‘ Gentlemen, | would say my pray- 
ers, and | entreat you all to pray with me and for me.’ ‘Then his 
chaplain, Dr. Carr, laid the Book of Common Prayer upon the 
chair before him, as he kneeled down ; on which he prayed almost 
a quarter of an hour, and repeated the twenty-fifth psalm; then 
he prayed as long or longer without a book, and ended with the 
Lord’s Prayer. Then standing up, he spied his brother, Sir 
George Wentworth, and called him to him, and said, ‘ Brother, 
we must part: remember me to my sister and to my wife, and 
carry my blessing to my eldest son, and charge him from me that 
he fear God, and continue an obedient son of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that he approve himself a faithful subject to the king ; 
and tell him that he should not have any private grudge or revenge 
towards any concerning me; and bid him beware not to meddle 
with Church livings, for that will prove a moth and canker to him 
in his estate; and wish him to content himself to be a servant to 
his country, as a justice of peace in his county, not aiming at 
higher preferments. Convey my blessing also to my daughters 
Anne and Arabella: charge them to fear and serve God, and He 

will bless them : not forgetting my little infant, that knows neither 
good nor evil, and cannot speak for itself; God speak for it, and 
bless it.” Then said he, ‘1 have done; one stroke will make my 
wife husbandless, my dear children fatherless, and my poor ser- 
vants masterless, and separate me from my dear brother and all 
my friends ; but let God be to you and them all in all.’ 

“ After that, going to take off his doublet, and make himself 
ready, he said, ‘ I thank God I am no more afraid of death, nor 
daunted with any discouragements arising from my fears, but do 
as cheerfully put off my doublet at this time as ever I did when 
I went to bed.’ Then he put off his doublet, and wound up his 
hair with his hands, and put on a white cap. , 

“Then he called, ‘ Where is the man that should do this last 
office ?” meaning the executioner: ‘call him to me.’ When he 
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came, and asked him forgiveness, he told him he forgave him and 
all the world. ‘Then kneeling down by the block, he went to 
prayer again himself, the Archbishop of Armagh kneeling on one 
side, the minister on the other, After prayer, he turned himself 
to the minister, and spoke some few words softly, with his hands 
lifted up. ‘The minister closed his hands in his. ‘Then bowing 
himself to the earth, to lay down his head on the block, he told 
the executioner that he should first lay down his head to try the 
fitness of the block, and take it up again before he laid it down 
for good and all ; and this he did. And before he laid it down 
again, he told the executioner that he would give him warning 
when to strike by stretching forth bis hands: and then he laid 
his neck on the block, stretching forth his hands. ‘The execu- 
tioner struck off his head at one blow ; ; then took the head up in 
his hands and showed it to all the people, and said, ‘ God save 
the king 

‘Thus perished a victim to political and religious violence, the 
malevolence of an oligarchy, and, we must add, the weakness of 
a king ;—as great a statesman and as noble a man as ever Eng- 
land produce ed. We have nothing to say more with respect to 
those who effected his destruction; thanks to them for having 
developed, even by such acts as theirs—and formed, though they 
were but the blind and brute instruments of the work—a cha- 
racter which is an honour to history. ‘Thanks to them, and honour 
to him. Hounour to the lofty, the disinterested, the energetic, 
the large of mind, and pure of aim,—the statesman who had 
ahead aud a heart. Honour to him who had the courage in 
evil days to defend the Church against her titled spoilers, and 
make a swelling aristocracy feel the arm of justice ; who could 
despise men’s affections, good opinions, flatteries, all the ease and 
satisfactions of a few short days, and pass through this world like 
a tield of battle. Honour to him, and honour to all who, in what- 
ever garb, in whatever shape, it may please the inscrutable provi- 
dence of God, in different ages, in peculiar atmospheres of Church 
and State, to clothe and embody the one eternal, immutable, es- 
sential Good, will nobly, generously recognize that, and trample 
upon all else,—will maintain the inherent royalty, supremacy, 
greatness, the height imeffable and power divine, the universal 
empire and the adamantine base of that great scheme for which, 
under varying aspects, the Church militates on earth, but which 
will only be seen in purity and fulness above. Honour to all 
such, if they effect their high objects ; ; and honour also, if through 
human wilfulness they fail. Their fall is their victory, and their 
death triumph. Their memory supports the cause which their 
lives failed to do, and survives—as may Strafford’s still—to inspire 
some statesman of a future age, who, with a country like his to 
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save from moral barrenness and declension, will know how to 
accommodate an example to an altered state of things, and embody 
its glorious spirit in a living form. 

Strafford is a true Shaksperian character, containing all the 
elements of high perfection, only coloured by a secular and poli- 
tical atmosphere ; belonging to the world although above it. The 
human mind appears but in its commencement here, gives large 
promise and shows mighty powers, spreads its roots, and lays its 
foundations; but looking up for the rich foliage and minaretted 
tower, a cloud intercepts our view, and throws us back musing 
and melancholy upon an imperfect unfinished state of being, 
And yet why may not the hopeful and loving eye surmount in 
some sort the mist, and anticipate the finish and completion. 
The dark elemental gas, the occult fire, the fluid trickling from 
its mournful cell, blue clayey lair, and sooty mineral, and cold 
granite bed, produce this world in which we live and breathe. 
Earth’s lower empire issues in her upper, and as the unsightly 
riches of her labyrinthal womb encounter the magic touch of day, 
they spring into new being, a living glorious scene: tree, herb 
and flower, and balmy breeze and summer skies, the painter’s 
landscape and the poet’s dream; Saban odours, and Hesperian 
fruits, blest Araby and all fairy-land appear. Even so in the 
progress of moral life, of human character. Mighty spirits appear 
and rush across the field; they follow their mysterious providential 
call, they take their side; and when the immortal principle has 
burst forth in zeal for some heroic sacred cause, and manifested 
to men and angels what they are, they die, and lofty virtue calls 
aloud to heaven for its spiritual aud native development. We 
wander here amid the shadowy beginnings of moral life, the 
rough essences, the aboriginal shapes, the ghostlike forerunnings 
of the immortal; we see the giant masses that sustain the higher 
world, but that is all; we witness but the strife of subterranean 
elements, and hear the hollow gust, and hidden torrents’ roar. 
But patience, and a brighter day will come, which shall mould 
chaotic humanity into form—a day of refining, purifying meta- 
morphose, when virtue shall hardly recognize her former self. 
The statesman’s, warrior’s, poet’s, student’s ardent course, his 
longings, impulses, emotions, flights, extravagances, all the gene- 
rous stirrings of heart and rustling rushing movements upon this 
earthly stage, are prophecies of a life, and point straight heaven- 
wards. The heroic is but the foundation of the spiritual ; and the 
antagonism and mortal strife over, freed nature shall enjoy ber 
holiday and calm, goodness claim her paradisal being, and the wild 
scene of greatness and power melt into fragrance, melody and love, 
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Mr. Newman has published his University Sermons (Rivingtons). They 
are chiefly on the theory of religious belief, and not the least interesting feature 
of the set, is the intervals of time at which they were preached. 


The increasing anxiety on the subject of the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill now 
before Parliament, renders it suificient to mention that Archdeacon R. I. 
Wilberforce has just published a pamphlet on the subject (Murray). 


** Communion in Prayer; or, the Duty of the Congregation in Public Wor- 
ship,” (Burns,) consists of three sermons preached by Mr. Wordsworth in Win- 
chester College Chapel. They are characterized by a practical earnestness, 
a reverential regard for holy rules and holy usages, a careful and critical con- 
sideration of the sacred text, a plainness of admonition, and a friendly sym- 
pathy with the feelings of the young, which makes them sure to do good to 
those at least who can be done good to. Private prayer, if the morning and 
evening devotions of school-boys can be called private, is also forcibly and 
tenderly urged. The little book will be an acceptable Christmas or Whitsun- 
tide memento to many other than Wykehamite students. 

“ The Shadow of the Cross,” is probably ere this in the hands of most of our 
readers. It is in every respect a beautiful little work. Mr. Adams appears 
to us to have taken the main idea, and some of the details, from Arch. S. Wil- 
berforce’s “ Agathos,”” and the ‘* Rocky Island,” and to have improved upon 
them. Due care is taken that the meaning shall not be lost in the allegory. 
Mr. Adams's tone is eminently sound and practical, especially in his views of 
Repentance; and his book has accordingly drawn on itself considerable hos- 
ulity in certain quarters, 


* Sermons on Doctrine, Discipline, and Practice,” (Rivingtons), by Mr. A. 
Watson, curate of St. John’s, Cheltenham, are the production of a sound and 
very zealous, an able and well informed, though, we believe, a youthful writer. 
No one can read them without learning something, if only from their serious 
and straightforward character. Occasionally the tone is rather more argu- 
mentative, and, we may add, rather more declamatory, than quite becomes the 
exhortations of a parish priest. If the pressure of the times allowed so much 
delay, ove might here and there wish for the sermons the benefit of a nine 
years’ revision; but as there is a time for everything, so we suppose it must be 
said, this is a time for being in a hurry, and doing things out of hand. Mr. 
Watson's modesty urges him to admit more largely than there is occasion for, 
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the influence of recent publications on his ideas and language. His sermons 
show, that “a memory retentive of recent reading” does not preclude inde- 
pendence of judgment and even some degree of originality. 


“ Questions for Self-Examination, intended primarily for Young Persons,” 
(which have been mentioned more at large in another part of this Number,) 
are most valuable and opportune. Other works with promising titles are 
announced by the same publisher (Mr. Toovey of St. James's Street), as “in 
course of publication,” viz. “ Devotions on the Holy Eucharist,” and “ De- 
votions and Meditations for Holy Days and Seasons.” 

The “ Devotions on the Passion of our Lord,” (Burns,) published about 
this time last year with a view to the coming solemnities, have received the 
addition of a short postscript intended to obviate certain misconstructions, 
which a few portions of the work had encountered, and to which, perhaps, 
they were liable. It is to be hoped that this little manual will now produce 
the unmixed good which its compilers desire. 

“ The Psalter and Canticles of the Church of England set and pointed 
according to the Gregorian Tones,” (Toovey,) is intended to assist congrega- 
tional chanting by exhibiting the musical notes and the words to which they 
belong in the same page. It is arranged by Mr. Redhead, organist of Margaret 
Chapel, who is favorably known to the public as the editor of a judicious and 
valuable selection of “ Chants and other Church Music,” (Burns). The Gre- 
gorian Chants seem now in the way to displace all others. 


“ An Historical Outline of the Book of Psalms,” (Dalton, Cockspur-street,) 
is a work which occupied the last years of Dr. J. Mason Good, and now ap- 
pears edited, though without alteration, by his grandson, the Rev. J. Mason 
Neale. We need not say that it shows learning and research, which on such 
a subject are sure to lead to interesting results. Dr. M. Good is recondite and 
ingenious, without the boldness of innovation which often spoils these qualities. 
The following passage will show the character of his work. “ With regard to 
the authority of the T11Les, it becomes us to speak with diffidence, considering 
the very opposite opinions which have been offered upon this subject by scholars 
of equal excellence. In the present day it is too much the custom to slight or 
omit them altogether, as though added, nobody knows where or by whom ; and 
as in many instances inconsistent with the subject-matter of the psalm itself: 
while St. Augustine, Theodoret, and various other early writers in the Christian 
Church, regard them as a part of the inspired text; and the Jews still continue 
to make them a part of their chant, and their rabbins to comment upon 
them.”—p.13. And accordingly we find that Dr. Good assigns to several of 
the Psalms the date implied by the title, notwithstanding the common opinion, 
and the first impression of the psalm, to the contrary. Again, on the subject of 
the Christian meaning of the Psalms, Dr. Good says, after speaking of the 
double significations common in all eastern moralists and poets, “ In our own 
inspired writings, however, and especially in the book of Psalms, this mys- 
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terious and loftier part of the sacred lesson has been so distinctly enunciated 
and impressively displayed by many of our most able commentators, and 
especially by Bishop Horne, and Bishop Horsley, as to satisfy every doubt, 
and leave nothing further to be added. The author has seldom, therefore, felt 
himself called upon to touch upon this branch of the subject, though of para- 
mount importance ; but is persuaded that the clearer and more intelligible the 
text is rendered, in respect to its historical or external sense, the more striking 
and easy will be its application to the allegorical or mystical meaning: and 
so far he trusts he may be regarded as an humble auxiliary even in this higher 
department of scripture exposition.” —p. 25. 

“Synchronistical Tables of the Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah, and 
of the Kings of Assyria, Babylon and Egypt, mentioned in Scripture,” (Parker, 
Oxford,) is a work which bears the marks of great labour and diligence ; and 
is calculated to be of very great service to students of Old Testament history, 
as supplying a desideratum which they must have all sensibly felt. The dates 
are almost entirely and exclusively those fixed by Archbishop Usher. Any 
thing is useful which draws attention to the deeply instructive, but strangely 
neglected Books of Chronicles. 


In the “ City of the Mormons,” reviewed in our October number, Mr. H. 
Caswall stated his intention of publishing a full account of that extravagant 
imposture. The pledge is fulfilled in the work before us, entitled, ‘The 
Prophet of the Nineteenth Century; or the Rise, Progress, and Present State 
of the Mormons or Latter Day Saints: to which is appended, an Analysis of 
the Book of Mormon” (Rivingtons’). The new work is to the full as striking 
in its matter, and in its style, as the former; and we regret that we cannot, 
after so brief an interval, return to the subject, for the purpose of giving our 
readers some account of the “ Prophet.’ This we should have been glad to do 
chiefly by extract, for it is not easy to take a story out of Mr. Caswall’s mouth 
without spoiling it. We can now only refer the reader to his pages, if such a 
reference is not by this time unnecessary. Two quotations, however, we will 
make, the first, from Mr. Caswall’s Preface, as vindicating the importance of his 
subject. “ There are, perhaps, some who consider Mormonism a subject too 
contemptible for serious notice; but it may well be doubted whether such 
persons have ever endeavoured to fathom the depths of human credulity. It 
is sufficient for the compiler of the following history to know that not far from 
a hundred thousand persons, possessed of the average share of capacity, have 
embraced Mormonism with more than the average share of faith. True, there 
is much that is ludicrous, and still more that is disgusting, in the conduct of 
the Mormon leaders; and it would be a vain attempt to throw an air of 
romance over the life of a vulgar swindler, or to render that respectable which 
is intrinsically absurd. But, apart from the conduct of its founders, Mor- 
monism must stand on the same footing with many other manifestations of 
religious opinion, and must be regarded by the thoughtful observer with serious 
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interest, as a new pattern of error, produced by the ever-shifting kaleidoscope 
of the human mind.” The other is a very remarkable prediction by Southey, 
which Mr. Caswall quotes, and of which he observes, that it ‘was published 
in March, 1829, fourteen months previously to the publication of the Book of 
Mormon, and while the American Mahommed was busily engaged in his 
pretended translation.” 

‘‘America is in more danger from religious fanaticism. The government 
there not thinking it necessary to provide religious instruction for the people 
in any of the new States, the prevalence of superstition, and that perhaps in 
some wild and terrible shape, may be looked for as one likely consequence of 
this great and portentous omission. An Old Man of the Mountain might find 
dupes and followers as readily as the all-friend Jemima; and the next Aaron 
Burr who seeks to carve a kingdom for himself out of the overgrown territories 
of the Union, may discover that fanaticism is the most effective weapon with 
which ambition can arm itself; that the way for both is prepared by that 
immorality which the want of religion naturally and necessarily induces, and 
that Camp-Meetings may be very well directed to forward the designs of a 
military prophet. Were there another Mahommed to arise, there is no part 
of the world where he would find more scope, or fairer opportunity, than in 
that part of the Anglo-American Union into which the elder States continually 
discharge the restless part of their population, leaving Laws and Gospel to 
overtake it if they can; for in the march of modern colonization both are left 
behind.” —Southey’s Colloquies, vol. ii. p. 42, 1829, 


“The Life of Bishop Bedell,” by Dr. Monck Mason (Seeley and Burnside), 
does not appear to add much to. the facts contained in Burnet’s Life. It is 
written with the double purpose, of procuring Bedell’s countenance for the 
proceedings of the present “Irish Society,” of which Dr. Monck Mason is 
secretary, and of proving that Bedell was not a “ Tractarian.” 


Mr. Bird, in his second “ Plea for the Reformed Church,” (Hatchards,) takes 
it too much for granted that the sole object of the “ Explanation of the Article 
on Bishop Jewel” was reply ; and accordingly resents, or, at least, resists, as 
personal, certain descriptions of the Protestant character, which were evidently 
meant to have no special application. We do not mean this as a defence of 
any misconstruction of Mr. Bird’s meaning, into which the writer of the Expla- 
nation may have fallen in parts which are (avowedly) directed toward Mr, 
Bird’s first pamphlet. Still it seems hard to discover any material difference 
between the theory of private judgment, which is wnputed, and that of the 
“ sole sufliciency of Scripture” which is acknowledged ; for it is plain that no 
one could have meant to attribute to a religious person, like Mr. Bird, a directly 
rationalistic and sceptical view. On the other hand, the author of the Expla- 
nation might protest, were he disposed, against “ hasty assumptions” on Mr. 
Bird’s part. E. g.(p. 218) “The” “ Explainer” . . . says, that “union with 
the rest of Christendom” “ is not, with himself and his friends, a first object. 
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. +...» By this he intends “ first in dime. He cannot mean first in importance,” 
&c. Does Mr. Bird, then, suppose that his opponent sets union above truth ? 
He implies something of the kind afterwards in saying, “ let us not be ready 
to give up one atom of truth to hasten that union.” So say we. Again, Mr. 
Bird somewhere attributes to the “ Tractarians,” (as he calls them) the view 
that the gift of holiness (as distinguished from power) is conveyed at ordination. 
We imagine the persons to whom he imputes such an opinion would be among 
the foremost to condemn it as an error of no common magnitude. Mr. Bird's 
second publication strikes us as considerably less pleasing in tone and spirit 
than its predecessor. As a developement of Protestantism it is able enough. 
Time will show which side is to prevail; and Mr. Bird shall have, as far as 
we are concerned, the benefit of the “last word.” Meanwhile the present 
Bishop of St. David feels that even the “ Explanation,” though his lordship is 
glad of it * as showing a conciliatory spirit,’’ was “ not necessary.” 


The Bishop of London’s Charge has given rise to a series of attacks and 
defences, which promise the greatest eventual good to the Church. “ Bap- 
tismal Regeneration,” (Rivingtons,) is a careful and sufficient reply to 
the “ Record,” by the Rev. J. O. Dakeyne, of Lincoln. “ Modern Puri- 
tanism,” (Burns,) is the enlarged reprint of a clever and sometimes very amusing 
article in the Christian Remembrancer, on the present and prospective results 
of the above charge, and with especial reference to the pamphlets of Drs. Hol- 
loway and Cockburn, Mr. Yorke, &c. 

On the important subject of the religious collections, we may mention “ The 
Use of the Offertory, a Letter to the Bishop of Worcester, humbly suggesting 
a mode of giving greater efficiency to the Worcester Church Building Society, 
and to other similar efforts of the Church” (Rivingtons), by the Rev. R. 
Seymour; and a sermon partly bearing on the point, by Mr. E. B. Ramsay, 
of Edinburgh, entitled, ‘The True Position of the Scottish Episcopal Church” 
(Burns). 

* Obedience to the Church, as she is in her Book of Common Prayer, and 
other formularies sanctioned by Church and State” (Rivingtons) ; a Sermon 
by the Rev. L. F. Page, Rector of Woolpit, Suffolk ; sets forth plainly and 
energetically the case of the Church, as regards dissent, and the dissenting 
leaven existing intheChureh. Mr. Page is deeply impressed with the facility, 
the silence, and universal condonance, with which whole myriads of Church 
people, including vast numbers of men of the literary class, annually drop 
off to dissent, adding to the old schisms, or forming new ones; so that for every 


individual joining the Roman communion, we might instance the creation of a 
new and numerous sect of dissenters. 


“* The Doctrine of Purgatory, and the Practice of Praying for the Dead, as 
maintained by the Romish Church, examined,” by the Rev. W. J. Hall, 
(Wis, Bridge-street,) is written with a good deal of learning, in very readable 
language, and with rather less of what is intentionally offensive, than some 
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other recent publications on this and other equally awful subjects. The follow- 
ing passage appears to us a fair specimen of the author’s usual style of as- 
sumption and argument, and will probably be thought by most of our readers 
conclusive as to the merits of the work. “ If, indeed, the saints did rejoice 
with them that rejoice in this world, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
they would also, in sympathy, weep with them that weep. Such grief, however, 
would be directly contrary to the assurance, that in that place sorrow and 
sighing shall be no more. And although the Church on earth is called ‘a 
house of prayer,’ there is no scriptural text wherein the Church in heaven is so 
denominated. The prayers offered by the angel upon the golden altar, men- 
tioned in the Revelations, were not the prayers of the saints in heaven; for 
they themselves were before the face of the Almighty, and needed not the 
offering : but they were the prayers of the saints upon earth. In heaven, 
praise, thanksgiving, and glory, are ascribed to God; and adoration and 
blessing are given unto the Lamb; but of prayer we hear nothing. Christ 


himself never prays ; he only presents the prayers of the saints upon earth.”— 
p- 281. 


“ The Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor,” (Rivingtons,) is the reprint (with 
additions) of an article which appeared in the last Number of this Review. . 

We take this opportunity of rectifying two errors of detail into which the 
writer has fallen. 

It is stated (p. 15) that “ nothing is required to give effect to this calamitous 
provision but an order of the Queen in Council.” The fact is, that an order of 
Council giving effect to it, after the demise of the two present bishops, was 
made on the 12th of December, 1838. 

Again, it is said (p. i6) that the precise application “ of the revenues (i. e. 
of the surplus revenues) is a further question, and one still open to legislative 
consideration.” This is an error. By the act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 77, they are 
appropriated to the fund for augmenting the poorer and endowing new sees ; 
and by the order of council the sum to be paid by the future bishop of the 
united sees is fixed at £4750. 

The writer goes on, in the same page, to say that “ Sir James Graham, at 
the close of the last session of parliament, was on the point of moving for 
leave to bring in a bill providing for the appropriation of the funds in ques- 
tion; but the intention was happily defeated by the zeal of the Welsh members 
of parliament.” The bill which Sir James Graham brought in, and which 
was read asecond time, had no relation to the appropriation of the revenues of 
the sees, but was a bill for regulating the cathedral churches of St. Asaph and 
Bangor. 

The fact is, that previous to the passing of the act of 1840, a deputation, 
headed by Lord Powis, waited on Lord John Russell, whose object was to 
bring the whole case of the North Welsh Church under the consideration of 
government, with a particular view to the repeal of that part of the former act 
which had appropriated the surplus revenues. Lord John Russell hereupou 
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struck out of his bill the clauses relating to the cathedral churches, engaging 
to bring in a substantive bill to regulate the churches, in the next session. So 
the matter stood till Sir James Graham, late in the last session, brought in a 
bill which consisted principally of the clauses struck out by his predecessor in 
office. It is said that he did this without making any communication on the 
subject to any of the parties interested ; so that the two members of parliament 
of North Wales then remaining in London, knew nothing of the bill till it 
had been printed, and, it is even stated, read a second time. As soon as this 
became generally known remonstrances were addressed to Sir James Graham 
against this proceeding, both on account of the late period of the session and 
of the manner in which it was brought forward, and because it seemed intended 
to put a stop to that expectation which had been held out that the whole 
case of the dioceses should be brought under the consideration of her ma- 
jesty’s government. After some correspondence he consented to withdraw 
his bill; but clogged the Suspension Act with a clause, the object of which 
apparently was to preclude the hope of any change being made in the appro- 
priation of the surplus revenues. 

It is not surprising that the writer should have fallen into these errors, 
for great ignorance of the real state of the case prevailed very generally in 


* Wales when Sir James Graham brought in his bill; some persons supposing 


that it was a bill to unite the two dioceses; others, that it was a bill to appro- 


priate the surplus revenues. Very few persons indeed appear to have under- 
stood the real position of the churches. 


“Sir Robert Peel and his Era: being a Synoptical View of the Chief 
Measures of his Life and Time,” (N. H. Cotes, London), is a clever and an 


impartial sketch; but the writer, to all appearances unconsciously, has left 
Sir Robert's church policy quite in the back ground. 


“ The History of Josiah, by the Author of Gideon,” (Murray,) is generally 
attributed to a lady of high rank,and is one of the many pleasing proofs of the 
spread of better principles in the upper classes of society. There is a vigour 
and depth about it which gives us every ground of hope that a person who has 
made such advances in the line of Catholic truth will, as time proceeds, out- 
grow her apparent (though still qualified) sympathy with the ecclesiastical 
proceedings which went on in the name and on the behalf of that amiable but 
unfortunate prince, hing Edward VI. 

We do not understand what right Mr. Henry Taylor has to call his “ Edwin 
the Fair,” (Murray,) an historical drama. Shakespere does his best to be histori- 
cally true; but Mr. Taylor tirst takes up a number of absurd legends, which every 
well-informed person now knows to be pure inventions, and then actually im- 
proves upon them. He ascribes to St. Dunstan a great deal more hypocrisy, 


ambition and cruelty than even Hume and such writers have done. This may 
possibly procure him some readers. 
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Mr. J. Hannah’s edition of Bishop King’s “ Poems and Psalms” (Pickering), 
will be welcome to all admirers of the older schools of English poetry. With 
occasionally a little of the quaintness and even pedantry of his age, King com- 
bined considerable depth and beauty of thought. Mr. Hannah is no ordinary 
editor. He has done his duty to his subject, and performed his task with an 
extent and exactness of research quite surprising in these days, when very 
little suffices to make an editor. The Biographical Notices, Appendices and 
Notes, contain a vast variety of information relating to the bishop, his re- 
lations, and his contemporaries, and render the book a real addition to this 
branch of historical literature. We need scarcely add that the outward adorn- 
ment of the edition is appropriate and elegant. 


Mr. Paget’s “ Warden of Berkenholt; or Rich and Poor,” (J. H. Parker 
and Burns,) has given so much amusement and excited so much animadver- 
sion, that, though one of this quarter’s publications, we shall seem rather late 
in our notice. We think it surpasses in ability all Mr. Paget's previous pub- 
lications, and establishes him in a very high rank of satirical writers. But it 
is obvious to remark that satire, while it is doubtless a most legitimate weapon, 
and quite necessary for the exposure and demolition of the more rampant 
and shameless forms of error, has its dangers. The very names of the writers 
from whom Mr. Paget takes the mottoes of his chapters, suggest this reflection— 
Shakespere, Law, (“Serious Call,’””) Goldsmith, Smollet, Butler, (Hudibras.) 
Satire is too amusing, too much of a pleasure, not to be dangerous, and not to 
have some ill reaction on the mind, even when indulged in ever so justifiably. 
There is a great deal,a very great deal, in this book that is grave and serious and 
sympathetic, and the whole is a masterly picture of the vulgar fanaticism (if it 
deserves so good a name as fanaticism) of the day; but it is difficult to de- 
scribe vulgar things and vulgar people without some degree of self-sacrifice in 
point of dignity. Perhaps this is unavoidable. One may feel it an insult and 
a disgrace to oneself merely to have seen or heard such things ever so pas- 
sively, and to remember them ever so involuntarily; yet it is clearly impos- 
sible to go through the world and be in the world, without occasional inflictions 
of this sort. In like manner it is absolutely necessary to show up religious 
follies and monstrosities, though at some cost. There is here and there in Mr. 
Paget’s book a slip of the pen—and more than a slip of the pen we are quite 
certain it is not—which he will possibly think it worth while to correct in a 
new edition. 

Mr. Gresley’s “ Church-Clavering ; or, The Schoolmaster,” (Burns,) like the 
last, is not yet a quarter old, yet has been very extensively read. This is an 
encouraging fact, as showing the taste for true utility and seriousness, which 
are the characteristics of the volume. If a writer really has something to tell, 
and tells it with earnestness and simplicity, he needs no other art to secure a 
very large and very valuable set of readers. The book, however, is far from 
being a mere series of educational lectures. Mr. Primer, the Schoolmaster and 
Inspector, is a man of considerable fancy and some quiet humour; which the 
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various educational projects and theories of the day do not fail to elicit. Mr. 
Gresley, we are glad to see, recommends, under certain restrictions, the culti- 
vation of the imaginative faculty, and gives some interesting specimens, ‘‘ The 
Vision of Selim,” and “The Legend of Sir Fiducio.” There areso many and 
such theories afloat, so many heads, and so many tongues and pens at work on 
this subject, that anything from so judicious a person as Mr. Gresley is sure to 
be acceptable. 

“ The Wren; or, the Fairy of the Green House: consisting of Song, Story, 
and Dialogue,” (Burns,) is a singularly graceful, and not less instructive, little 
bird, which, after the rather long domestication of half a century, has been 
tempted to extend to the world at large the benefit of her song. We think she 
will prove as great a favourite abroad as at home, or rather she will find a home 
wherever she flies. 

“ Ancient Hymns for Children,” (Burns,) it is sufficient to say, are a selec- 


tion of the most easy and suitable in “ Hymns translated from the Parisian 
Breviary, by the Author of the Cathedral.” 


The importance of wood-cutting, as a means of popular illustration, makes us 
glad to call attention to the new edition of the Vicar of Wakefield, with wood 
engravings, drawn on the wood by Mulready, and cut by Thompson, which is 
quite a masterpiece. The cuts are considered the most perfect specimens 
extant of English taste and skill in the department of genuine wood-cutting, a 
department which has not escaped the contagion of the “ getting up” system. 
As for the designs, Mulready’s powers of grouping are wonderful; he delights 
in difhiculties; a receding perspective of faces; a family party, whether round 
or square; a crowd or a heap of figures, are just his best opportunities. The 
subjects are various as the tragico-comic style of the book itself; but there 
seems a certain grace and delicacy every where, even in the roughest subjects, 
The most strikingly beautiful engravings seem to us Mrs. Primrose, that is to 
be, choosing her bridal gown,—the family party listening to the conversation 
of the ladies of rank,—the party divided between the two horses on their way 
to church, as met by the Vicar on his return,—Dr. Primrose at the horse fair, 
his entrance into jail, and his various attempts to perform divine service there. 


One feels, however, all the more the defects of the story, and wishes poor Gold- 
smith had written under different stars. 


“ A Voice from the Iloly Land: purporting to be the Letters of a Centurion, 
written in the Days of the Emperor Tiberius, edited by the Rev. Edward 
Mangin, M. A.” (Painter), whatever the writer intended, is in fact a very 
painfal and offensive publication. So awful a sacredness rests on the time 
and place of the Gospel history, that very few indeed have had the temerity 
to break in upon it, and run the risk of marring the spell with their own 
inventions. Mr. Mangin must have a singular insensibility to the feelings of 
Christians, for, besides the impropriety of his subject, his manner of treating it 


isjeven more distressing than there was any need for. He has a cool, rational, 
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easy, contemplative, and argumentative tone, which seems to deaden the soul 
like some dull opiate or hemlock juice. We seriously advise Mr. Mangin to 
recall his book and burn all the copies. 


The concluding numbers of Le Keux’s “ Memorials of Cambridge” (Tilt and 
Bogue), contain the parishes of Barnwell and St. Michael, Catherine Hall 
and Downing College, the University, and the Town. ‘The interior of 
the east end of Barnwell Church is very beautiful, and quite a model for the 
style: “ Downing College, as it will appear when completed,” is exqui- 
site as far as Mr. Le Keux is concerned ; his graver has so faithfully transferred 
the rigorous cold classicism of the building to the paper, that the very sight of 
the engraving is enough to make one shiver; this extraordinary design is all 
portico, nine porticos at the very least; one wonders how the opportunities are 
found for so many, even supposing the scullery door included. 

We have all along contemplated availing ourselves of the conclusion of Mr. 
Le Keux’s work for an article on the new buildings of Cambridge, but are 
obliged to postpone that design for the present. However, we cannot let pass 
the occasion for wishing that all possible success may attend, and may have 
attended this undertaking. Mr. Le Keux deserves it. With the enthusiasm 
so common in the higher branches of art, he has, we believe, expended upon 
this work the whole of many years hard earnings; and it would be a poor 
return for the gratification he has afforded to so many admiring eyes, if they 
should suffer him to lose. We have now the two universities, those chiefest 
ornaments of England, and real wonders of the world, for they are (if the 
solecism may be excused) perfectly unique, as living, and flourishing ornaments 
of medizval times, illustrated in the very first style of engraving; accurately 
reported to future ages, and to the most distant regions of the earth. It is true 
Mr. Le Keux’s work is not strictly architectural, for it is more poetic than 
technical ; but it is impossible to say how much the scientific architect owes to 
the eloquence of the picturesque engraver. 

The “ Account of the Church of Ottery St. Mary,” constituting Vol. J. 
Part I. of the Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, is 
quite a pattern to architectural societies. One such church, fully and accu- 
rately illustrated, is worth to the architectural student a dozen lithographed 
views of inferior edifices. The test of real utility is whether the church could 
be exactly rebuilt from the engraving. In this instance we should almost 
think it could. 

The “Appeal by the Vicar, Churchwardens and Vestry of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe Church” for public assistance towards the entire restoration of that 
splendid edifice, is a magnificent design, and rather more to our taste than the 
expensive and hitherto abortive project for spoiling the Gloucestershire Tempe 
with a suspension bridge. As for the particular scheme of restoration here an- 
nounced, it is hardly possible to conceive a more objectionable arrangement 
than that presented by the ground plan. We beg to express our entire con- 
currence in the animadversions which have appeared upon it in several of our 
contemporaries. 
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We are glad to see a fifth edition of Mr. M. H. Bloxam’s most useful and 
elegant little compendium, “ The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Archi- 


tecture,” (Tilt and Bogue). Many additions have been made to the text, and 
the wood-cuts are nearly all new. 


Mr. Bowden's “ Few Remarks on Pews,” (Rivingtons,) are so interesting 
and important as to make us regret that having gone into the subject recently 
we cannot now make the use of them we would. They are especially valuable 
as the testimony of a layman, a layman who has perhaps as much acquaint- 
ance with church building, and as much insight into the evils of the existing 
practice, as any one of his time. Mr. Bowden views the matter rightly as part 
of the question of rich and poor,—that grave question which is now beginning 
to assume so gigantic an importance as to appal the strongest and distract the 
wisest in the land. On all sides indeed we hear it proclaimed that the poor 
must be won to the Church by every allowable means, or wo to the nation ! 
And shall the most ridiculous and little of all distinctions,—the miserable folly 
and vanity of a set of petty aspirants,—for the second and third rate people 
are the chief aggressors,—be suffered to stand in the way of a whole Church’s 
right? Mr. Bowden’s remarks are so moderate and reasonable that the most 
peace-loving and let-alone people cannot be offended. The only part of the 
pamphlet on which there can really be two opinions, is the proposed longitu- 
dinal division, the working of which, we confess, we think doubtful. 

We find that we have been understood to recommend the removal of all 
accommodations for sitting, if not immediately, yet as the best and ultimate 


object. We merely think that strong men and boys, and even the stronger of 
the other sex, can do without seats during a service of ordinary length, and will 
be likely to pay more attention. Very few clergymen ever sit down once during 
the longest service. A great deal has also been said about making church, or 
one’s posture and situation in church, unnecessarily uncomfortable. The real 
question is not whether we should ceteris paribus make devotion comfortable, 
—for nobody desires pain for its own sake either for himself or his neighbour 
—but whether we ought to desire comfort in church at the expense of other 
more important considerations. Thus standing and kneeling are not in the 
usual estimate so comfortable as sitting, yet when Christians pray they choose 
the reverential and fitting posture rather than the comfortable. It is a ques- 
tion, then, whether the act of hearing a sermon or a chapter in the Bible be not 
so far an act of worship as to require the like sacrifice. However, supposing 
that people are very uncomfortable in church, so much so as to find their dis- 
comfort and actual aches and pains a perceptible hindrance to their attention or 
their devotion, we beg to suggest this very weighty and very solemn consideration : 
—All devotion is hindered in this world, and is by God’s appointment to be 
persevered in notwithstanding those hindrances ; it is painful to leave pleasure 
or business for prayer; it is painful and difficult to check the wandering 
thoughts; regularity in private devotion often requires endurance of cold and 
other inconvenience, and a great sacrifice of time when perhaps very iunportant; 
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again, we must all expect sickness, weakness, and pain, excruciating agonies 
and delirious imaginations,—who will be able to pray then, except in a very 
frantic manner, who has not been previously accustomed to pray in the midst 
of hindrances? If people have so indulged and spoilt themselves as to be pre- 
vented from attention by a cold church, and a tired knee, how are they likely 
to attend to a chapter read in the agonies of the gout or the rheumatism ? 
Lastly, every one should look forward to the probability of years when strength 
is but labour and sorrow, when the mind is still feebler than the body and more 
under the dominion of evil habits; should it not be the work of our health 
and strength to prepare ourselves as wrestlers for that long and painful conflict, 
lest our religion be found not of a sort to stand the last and greatest trial? Is 
there no danger? Else why that awful prayer, ‘ Suffer us not, at our last 
hour, for any pains of death, to fall from Thee ?” 

We have to thank Mr. Edmund Venables, one of the committee of the Cam- 
den Society, for the following valuable communication on the above subject. 

“« My present object in writing to you is to present to your notice a treatise 
bearing directly on the interesting subject treated of by you, particularly with 
regard to the fact of churches in old time being entirely without seats, and 
going far to prove that till the seventeenth century, at least in France, such was 
the case. The treatise I refer to is one by “ Theophilus Raynaud ex. Soc. 
Jes.”” who died in 16638, a most voluminous and fanciful writer, as his col- 
lected works in twenty folios prove, in one of which we find the above-men- 
tioned tract against the new practice of hiring chairs, and being seated during 
the sacrifice of the mass. It is called “ Sacrum Christianum Acathistum,” 
and fills sixty-nine folio pages; it is without date, but would probably be re- 
ferred to the middle of the seventeenth century. It is a most interesting and 
valuable work, and bears ample testimony to the fact that seats are but of re- 
cent introduction into churches. If you would desire further particulars | 
shall be happy to send you them. I fear the book is not easily met with. 

“ Let me also refer you to St. Augustin, Tract 112, in Joan., who when urging 
on the people private study as well as sermon hearing, says, ‘ Non in his 
sermonibus sed in aliis laboriosis literis quarat, nec stando aut audiendo, sed 
potius sedendo et legendo condiscat.’ Again, Hom. 26, c. 50, where he states 
that having countenanced sitting among the weaker sort, he proceeds—‘ Nunc 
vero aliqu de filiabus nostris putant quod hoc, aut omnes aut certe plures que 
sane sunt corpore frequenter debeant facere. Nam ubi Verbum Dei ceperit 
recitari, quasi in lectulis suis ita jacere volunt—Unde rogo vos venerabiles filiae 
et sollicitudine patern’ commoneo, ut quando lectiones leguntur aut Verbum 
Dei praedicatur nulla se in terram projiciat nisi forte quam nimium gravis in- 
firmitas cogit. Sic tamen non jaceat, sed ‘potius sedeat, et attentis auribus quae 
predicantur avido corde suscipiat.’ This I think evidently proves that in 
Austin’s time the churches were without seats, since if they were to sit at all it 


was to be on the ground.” 
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The Incorporated Church Building Society has again revised and improved 
its Suggestions and Instructions. One most important improvement it has 
made, for which it deserves and claims the additional support of its sub- 
scribers ; for the improvement is one which, being opposed to the principles 
of the world, is likely to diminish the support from the world, and make the 
society a confessor to the cause of Christian equality. We think more of the 
principle expressed in the new suggestion, than of the particular plan instanced. 
It is doubtless a very allowable way of carrying out the principle, and it has 
some valuable recommendations ; e. g. that it gives an opportunity of placing 
the aged and infirm in the very best places. We are only afraid of ‘the look 
ofa rich side and a poor side. The note is as follows : 

“The Society observe that in several of the plans recently laid before them, 
though the free seats are, in accordance with the eighth law, equal in number 
to those which are appropriated, they are mostly placed in inferior and second- 
ary situations. They therefore desire to mention, generally, their wish that, 
where practicable, the free seats should enjoy equal advantages of position 
with the rest. Where a church is of regular form, this object may be attained 
by placing all the appropriated seats on one side of the central passage from 
east to west, so as to leave the other side of it entirely for free sittings. And 
whatever arrangement be adopted, the same object should be always kept 
distinctly in view.” 

The Committee of the Cambridge Camden Society has presented a most 
excellent and most seasonable Memorial to the Church Building Commis- 
sioners, to much the same effect as that to the Incorporated Society. 


Every body saw that the Penny Post, with all its accommodations, would 
also bring in a new progeny of evils, and, among other results, that it would 
give great facilties to agitation of all kinds. No one can object, in the ab- 
stract, to such a use Of so great a convenience, only it does happen unfor- 
tunately, that a smaller race of agitators, with smaller objects in view, with a 
smaller tone, and altogether a smaller way of doing things, have been turned 
up to the surface by this change. The penny post has produced a Lilliputian 
race of its own in thorough keeping with that diminished and diminishing 
medium ; shilling collections for churches and parsonages, begging letters for 
books that wont otherwise sell, minute tracts, &c. Here we have a penny 
post Declaration sentall over the kingdom for signatures by the clergy—against 
what or for what is not very clearly expressed ; but there is something about 
the “ Fathers of the Reformation,’ “ Our venerable Reformers,” and “ Spi- 
ritual Despotism.’’ We presume that most people, whatever they sign, would 
rather it was at least sense, and expressed what they wished it to express. 
For their warning, we will venture to hint that such is not the character of the 
* Declaration and Protest’ before us. Among other absurdities, its terms 
imply, what is evidently very far from the intention of the writer, that the 
Reformers reyected practices which were not erroneous. It speaks of a system 
‘‘ which leads men’s minds back to the Errors and practices abjured by our 
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venerable Reformers.” Now the copula “and” is here disjunctive, and accuses 
the Reformers of causeless innovation; a course directly contrary to the prin- 
ciple professed immediately after, “‘ due obedience to our ecclesiastical rulers 
in all things lawful.” 


Mr. Street, Vice-principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta, has published a 
few “ Remarks” on a recent proceeding, so exceedingly Anglo-Indian in its 
character, that we really do not feel ourselves competent to enter into it. The 
facts are much as follows, for we have not the Remarks before us at this mo- 
ment. Mr. Street had for a long time been secretary of the High School at 
Calcutta, and had regularly visited the school in that capacity. Indeed, in 
consequence of the long illness of the Principal, he had much more than his 
share of work at the school, so that, having also double duty at the College, he 
found it too much for him, and repeatedly begged to be let off. He could not 
however be spared. At last it was put about that he was a Puseyite, and a 
Calcutta periodical asserted that he was hurting the High School, both in its 
principles and its popularity. Accordingly a meeting of the school com- 
mittee, a very miscellaneous body by the bye, was held on the subject, and a 
sub-committee appointed to inquire into the charge, one of whom was 
Dr. Dufl, a Presbyterian preacher, of course not prejudiced in favour of Mr. 
Street. The sub-committee, after full inquiry, were satisfied that Mr. Street 
had not introduced any new principles into the school, and also that the school 
had not lost ground in popularity and attendance. They accordingly gave in 
a report to this effect at a meeting of the committee held in the palace. [t 
was then suggested, that though Mr. Street had done no harm, yet he might be 
a Puseyite, and so might do harm: the committee therefore asked him to be so 
good as to say that he was not a Puseyite. Mr. Street immediately complied, 
saying that he did not agree with Dr. Pusey or any body else, except so far as 
they agreed with the Church of England. The committee, however, were 
anxious for a more definite disclaimer; but as they comprehended among 
themselves a variety of religious persuasions, they felt rather at a loss for some 
definite statement of objectionable doctrines. In this dilemma they applied to 
the Bishop, who was present, for a definition of Puseyism. His Lordship very 
obligingly delivered a discourse on the subject, at the conclusion of which 
Dr. Duff and the rest of the committee turned round to Mr. Street, and asked 
him if he could give his entire assent to every thing he had just heard, whe- 
ther statement of fact or of doctrine. Mr. Street ventured to say, that it 
would be inconvenient to subscribe to an unwritten statement, since, if he 
should be subsequently charged with inconsistency, he would not have the 
opportunity of defending himself; but he expressed himself very willing to 
sign a written disclaimer. The committee, however, ruled, that Mr. Street 
having heard a very sufficient and correct account of Puseyism, and having 
declined to repudiate Puseyism, as so described, was a Puseyite; and passed 
a resolution depriving him of the secretaryship. Mr. Street has added to his 
Remarks some very striking passages from the organ of Presbyterianism 
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showing that, in the judgment of that body, Episcopacy is thought “ Puseyism,” 
and “ Puseyites” are considered by far the most consistent with the Prayer 
Book, and the most genuine members of the Church of England. 


The appearance of Mr. J. S. Mill’s “‘ System of Logic, Ratiocinative and 
Inductive,” (J. W. Parker, West Strand,) will give great satisfaction to those 
who, like ourselves, consider accuracy of thought to be both very rare and 
very especially desirable in our present circumstances. In one of his notes 
Mr. Mill has identified himself with a series of articles, under the signature 
“ A.” which have appeared in the “ London” and “ London and Westmin- 
ster” Reviews; and of which we will venture to say, that no living writer on 
secular subjects, with whom we are acquainted, has approached them, in the 
union, on the one hand, of a most surprising acquaintance with the whole 
field of secular knowledge, and, on the other, of freedom and elasticity, of 
depth, enlargement, accuracy, and impartiality of mind. In saying this no 
agreement of course is implied with the general course of his political, moral, 
and religious opinions ; and indeed on the latter subject charity itself requires 
us to speak plainly. While none can feel more deeply than ourselves the 
cruel uncharitableness which must ever be involved, and most especially under 
our present degraded circumstances, in forming individual judgments; and 
while the gradual and sustained progress towards (what we must consider) 
a higher and truer view of things is among the most remarkable facts con- 
nected with these articles; we must state expressly that we cannot but judge 
many of his opinions, and still more his habitual tone of thought, on religious 
subjects, to be fraught with the most serious peril to the soul of him who may 
acquiesce in them. This however is a separate matter. The present work, 
even those parts of it in which we can least agree, will be, we cannot doubt, of 
great service in stimulating the English mind to a far deeper interest in the 
higher class of philosophical questions; and Mr. Mill has moreover so chosen 
his subject that his peculiar opinions will interfere, far less than they would in 
most others, with the intrinsic value of his work. He has not indeed been able 
altogether to avoid the question of free will; on which we regret to say his 
theory is radically immoral and unchristian. It would be in the highest 
degree presumptuous to express a confident judgment on the details of Mr. 
Mill's work, until we have had much more time for weighing his statements 
and arguments; but the work certainly combines power, depth, originality, 
precision, and completeness of thought in a most unusual degree. We hope 
to treat of it more at length in a future number. 


Every reading clergyman is painfully aware of the impossibility of enlarging 
his library, to meet the wants of even a very moderate degree of study and 
research. A few hours’ reading will start a hundred questions, utterly beyond 
any ordinary country library to answer. The want can only be met by the 
principle of association applied in some way or other; and experience only 
can suggest the right and most effectual way. We are glad to see the some- 
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what adventurous attempt made by Mr. Darling to meet the increasing 
demand. Three years since he established a Clerical Library and Reading 
Rooms in a central situation, 21, 22, and 23, Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields ; and has now made it available for the use of country clergymen, 
by publishing a very full descriptive catalogue. The terms of subscription are 
very moderate, considering the great cost and risk of the undertaking ; and the 
rules very liberal. 


In our last Number, p. 293, we inserted, for the purpose of illustrating 
another subject, a copy of a religious flash note, said to have been exhibited at 
a Baptist bazaar at Northampton. We are bound in fairness to insert the 
following explanation from the Baptist Magazine, February, p. 107.‘ As this 
production is not more accordant with our taste than with that of the British 
Critic, we have thought it right to make inquiry respecting it; and have re- 
ceived from the Rev. W. Gray, the senior Baptist minister, at Northampton, 
the following explanation: ‘The person who printed our admission tickets had 
by him one of these flash notes. Wishing to express his good will to the 
bazaar, he printed off a number, and put them upon one or two of the stalls ; 
—his motive was good, his judgment mistaken. He is a very respectable man, 
both in character and circumstances, but not a Baptist; and what he did was 
entirely upon his own individual responsibility.” The document ‘ was not pre- 
pared by a Baptist, not printed by a Baptist, not put into the room by a 
Baptist. The committee of management knew nothing of it tll it was intro- 
duced, and almost as soon as it was known, it was suppressed and taken away 
by Baptist friends. We much regret the fact, but there is no great burden on 
the Baptist conscience at Northampton.’ ”’ 
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